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Lhe Supremacy of the Mercian Kings 


7 a famous chapter of the second book of his Historia Ecclesia- 
stica Bede remarks that seven early kings exercised a supre- 
macy over all the provinces of the English which lay to the south 
of the Humber. He gives this information quite incidentally 
in the act of recording the death of Aithelberht of Kent, the third 
of these kings,! and neither in this passage nor elsewhere does 
he attempt to describe the powers inherent in this supremacy 
or to account for its origin. These problems were not germane 
to his theme: with his death the writing of history passed into 
the hands of annalists who were not concerned to explain the 
institutions of their day, and this archaic supremacy remains an 
enigma. That the enigma will ever receive a full solution we 
dare not hope, for it arises in the impenetrable obscurity of the 
fifth century. But the overlordship of the southern English 
was certainly a fact of moment in the time of Bede,” and its later 
phases extend into a period which is illustrated by a considerable 
body of diplomatic evidence. And it often happens that a king 
who has obtained recognition as overlord from other kings is 
asked by them to confirm their grants of land, or makes some 
attempt to express his supremacy in the formulas of his regnal 
style. 

These formulas deserve careful examination, for they conflict 
sharply with our literary evidence.’ No less familiar than Bede’s 


1 Historia Ecclesiastica, ii. 5. * H. EB. v. 23. 

* In tracing the development of regnal styles it is unwise to complicate the succes- 
sion of charter formulas by reference to the styles recorded in less formal texts. 
Although nothing definite is known about the conditions under which the diplomas of 
the seventh and eighth centuries were written it is certain that they were composed 
by men who drew upon a common store of formulas, The regnal styles recorded in 
the diplomas of this age are of much greater authority as evidence of contemporary 
usage than are those which occur in texts written after the break in the series of original 
royal charters which extends from the reign of Athelred I to that of Ethelstan. 
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enumeration of the first seven overlords of the southern English 
is the passage in the Chronicle, a. 827, which relates how Ecgberht 
of Wessex conquered the kingdom of the Mercians and all that 
was to the south of the Humber, and was the eighth king who was 
Bretwalda. No convincing explanation of this passage has ever 
been given. Its implication that the supremacy exercised by 
the first seven overlords continued in abeyance from the sixth 
decade of the seventh century until the third decade of the ninth 
is contradicted by many facts which suggest that a position 
of similar authority was intermittently held by several Mercian 
kings in the intervening period. On the other hand, the theory 
that this West Saxon annalist was unwilling to acknowledge the 
past supremacy of Mercian overlords not only implies the per- 
sistence of an intenser racial jealousy than would be inferred from 
any recorded facts but also runs counter to the whole tenour of 
the pre-Alfredian sections of the Chronicle. The attribution of 
a conscious political tendency to annals of this date and character 
verges, perhaps more than verges, upon anachronism. Whatever 
its explanation may be, and quite possibly it is nothing more 
subtle than the mistake of an unintelligent annalist, the passage 
at issue certainly gives especial importance to any facts which 
illustrate the position held by the Mercian kings of the eighth 
century. 

For our knowledge of the course of events immediately 
following the Mercian revolt of 658 we depend entirely upon 
literary evidence. The earliest diploma of which the original 
text is now extant is dated 679,‘ the earliest cartulary diplomas 
whose formulas suggest a seventh-century origin belong to the 
same decade. No genuine charter of Wulfhere, whose elevation 
to the kingship of the Mercians ended the Northumbrian overlord- 
ship, has been preserved.* Nevertheless the facts which we possess 
go far to prove that Wulfhere during the greater part of his reign 
exercised that authority over the southern English which Oswiu 
of Northumbria had enjoyed down to the year 658. The kings of 
the East Saxons are known to have been subject to Wulfhere,’ 
and he could sell the East Saxon bishopric of London.’ He could 
dispose at will of the Isle of Wight and of territory on the mainland 

* Birch, Cartularium Saxonicum 45 (hereafter cited as C. 8. with the number of 
the document). 

5 There is no difficulty in accepting the Kentish diploma of Hlothhere, C. 8S. 36, 
as a transcript of a genuine charter of 674 or 5. See Turner, Black Book of St. Augus- 
tine’s I. The charter of Frithuwald for Chertsey (C. S. 34) is considered below. 

6 The charters drafted in his name in favour of Medeshamstede abbey (C. S. 22 
and 22 a) can hardly have been intended seriously to deceive anybody. His grant of 
Dillington in Huntingdonshire to his kinsman ‘ Berhferth’ (C. S. 32) includes a proem 
which in no respect resembles seventh-century work and a set of detailed boundaries 


in English. His charter to Chertsey (C. S. 33) is certainly spurious. 
7 H. E. iii. 30. * 2. 2. %, 
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which formed part of the West Saxon kingdom.® The king of 
the South Saxons was his godson and appears in Bede’s narrative 
as his dependant. If the difficult text which is commonly 
regarded as the foundation charter of Chertsey abbey may be 
trusted, Wulfhere’s assent was required to give validity to a grant 
of land in Surrey." The only southern kingdoms in which he is 
not recorded as exercising influence are East Anglia and Kent ; 
but the history of East Anglia in his time is extremely obscure, 
and the series of authentic Kentish land books does not begin until 
the last year of his reign. 


For definite evidence that Wulfhere’s authority extended 
over the whole of southern England it is necessary to refer back 
from Bede to the Vita Wilfridi of Eddi. In a passage of which 
the interest has not always been recognized Eddi tells us ® that 
Wulfhere, having moved all the southern peoples against North- 
umbria in order to reduce that land under tribute, was over- 
thrown by the Northumbrian King Ecgfrith, who thereupon 
made Wulfhere’s own kingdom tributary. The passage is valuable 
as an illustration of the contemporary condition of southern 
England, for this military combination of all the southern peoples 
can only mean that they were united to the extent of acknow- 
ledging a common overlord. It also supplies a useful warning 
against building overmuch on the silence of Bede, whose only 


® H. E. iv. 13. 10 Ibid. 

1 The Old English charters of Chertsey abbey all carry a heavy weight of suspicion 
which most of them only too well deserve. The first of the series, C. S. 34, differs in 
many ways from the texts with which it is associated. It is written in the incoherent 
Latin characteristic of seventh- and early eighth-century diplomas which was not 
imitated by the later Chertsey forgers. But the feature of this charter which most 
strongly suggests that some early original lies behind the late copy which we possess 
is its remarkable similarity in formulary detail to the uncial charter of Hodilred for 
the monastery of Beddanham, C. S. 81, a charter which may be strictly contemporary, 
and in any case is one of the very earliest of extant English diplomas. This similarity, 
which could only be brought out adequately by a parallel edition of the two texts, 
is so close as to suggest either that the Beddanham charter was the model by which 
the Chertsey charter was composed or that both came from some common scriptorium, 
In view of the general style of the Chertsey charter the latter theory is much the most 
probable; a later forger ought to have produced a more intelligible text. As the Beddan- 
ham charter is proved by an endorsement to come from the archives of Barking, and as 
both Barking and Chertsey were founded by Eorconwald, afterwards bishop of London, 
the verbal similarity of the Beddanham and Chertsey charters is explained in a natural 
way. The reference to a confirmation by Wulfhere is only one of several passages in 
the Chertsey charter which are important if they really come from the seventh century. 
The most interesting is a statement that the land granted to the monastery extended 
usque ad terminum alterius provinciae quae appellatur Sunninges. It is probable that 
the name of the village of Sonning in east Berkshire preserves the memory of this 
archaic provincia, and if so, the passage contains a unique reference to the local 
organization of Wessex at a time previous to the division of that kingdom into shires, 
As shires had certainly been created in Wessex by the middle of the eighth century 
(Chronicle, a. 755) the reference to this provincia of Sonning is a serious argument in 
favour of an early basis for the Chertsey charter. Forgers do not often invent gratuitous 
statements of this kind. ™ Ch, =x. 
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reference to this war is a bare statement of Wulfhere’s defeat 
introduced casually into an account of the appointment of the 
first bishop of Lindsey. To Eddi also the war was only an 
incident, but he is a contemporary witness to events falling within 
the last years of Wulfhere’s reign, and his quite disinterested 
evidence entitles us to believe that the succession of the overlords 
of the southern English was continued by Wulfhere. The collapse 
of Wulfhere’s power consequent upon his defeat explains why no 
reference to his consent is made in a diploma of April 1, 674 or 5, 
issued by Hlothhere king of Kent.' 

It is improbable that Aithelred, Wulfhere’s brother and 
successor, was ever able to restore the Mercian power. The other- 
wise inexplicable harrying of Kent in 676) is best regarded as 
an effort towards this restoration ; that Aithelred possessed some 
measure of authority in Kent in the early part of this year is 
proved by his confirmation and subscription of a diploma issued 
by King Swefhard on 1 March.’* The war of 679 marked by 
the battle of the Trent!” seems to have ended in Atthelred’s 
recovery of the lost Mercian province of Lindsey. But the evidence 
of charters does not support the theory that Aithelred exercised 
any general and stable authority in the south of England. On 
this point we can quote twenty-three documents whose authen- 


ticity may reasonably be accepted, ranging from contemporary 
texts to late and corrupt copies and relating to five of the southern 


kingdoms. Five of these charters relate to land in the west 


midlands,!* and three of them were granted by Aithelred himself. 
Of the rest, thirteen relate to Kent, two to Sussex, one, and that 
® H, E.iv. 12. 


14 C, 8.36. The charter is dated in the first year of Hlothhere and the third 


indiction, that is 675. These indications are incompatible, for Ecgberht I, Hlothhere’s 
predecessor, died in July 673 (H. E. iv. 5). 

is H. E. iv. 12. 1% C8. 42. v H, E. iv. 21. 

18 (1) C. S. 57, a grant by a certain Athelmod to Bernguidis (O. E. Beorngyth) the 
abbess and Folcburg of 20 manentes by the Cherwell, attested by Athelred. The 
words of gift run in the second person, and the formulas are ancient. (2) C. S. 60, an 
incoherent document to the effect that Aithelred composed a dispute between Osric 
and Oswald his brother, two ministri of noble birth of the province of the Hwicce, 
by granting 300 tributarii at Gloucester to Osric and 300 cassati at Pershore to Oswald, 
and that Osric obtained the king’s leave to found a monastery in the city of Gloucester. 
It is certainly not a medieval fabrication; a forger would have produced a more 
grammatical text, would have made Osric king of the Hwicce in accordance with 
H. E. iv. 23, and would not have invented for him a brother of whose existence there 
isno other record, (See also Mr. Stevenson’s note in his edition of Asser, p. 155). (3 and 
4) C.S. 75 and 76, grants by Aithelred to Oftfor bishop of Worcester of lands at 
Hanbury and Fladbury, co. Worcester, on which see Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on 
Manuscripts of Lord Middleton at Wollaton, pp. 199-201, ante, xxix. 697, and xxxiii. 258. 
(5) C, S. 85, grant by Oshere king of the Hwicce and Athelhard his son to Cutswyth the 
abbess of land at ‘ Penitanham’ for the building of a monastery. The charter is 
attested by Athelred, by Berhtwald archbishop of Canterbury, and by eight bishops 


all of whom might have witnessed a diploma in 693. Its brevity and general style 
command respect. 
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probably an original, to Essex, and two to Wessex. There is 
a body of evidence here which ought to illustrate the authority 


of any overlord whose supremacy received more than local and 
temporary recognition. 


It suggests, on the other hand, the general independence of 
the southern kingdoms throughout A®thelred’s long reign. Of 
the thirteen Kentish charters !* two only imply that his overlord- 
ship was recognized in that kingdom, and each appears to have 
been issued under abnormal circumstances. The earlier of them 
is King Swefhard’s diploma of 1 March 676; A®thelred’s con- 
firmation of this grant may be explained by his presence in 
Kent at the head of an army of invasion.2° By the second charter 
an Oswine who is styled rex Cantiae grants to St. Peter’s monastery 
at Canterbury an iron working which used to belong to the estate 
of Lyminge, de terra iuris mei quae mihi ex propinquitate parentum 
meorum venit atque ex confirmatione clementissimi Aithelredi regis 
collata est.*1 The charter is dated in July in the second indiction, 
corresponding with the year of Grace 689, and Oswine may 
therefore be identified with one of the reges dubii vel externi who 
ruled in Kent between the death of Eadric and the establishment 
of Wihtred in 690. The statement that land of Oswine’s patri- 
mony had been confirmed to him by Aithelred makes it certain 
that he reigned in Kent under Mercian protection. On the 


19 They include an original of King Hlothhere (C. S. 45) and two originals of King 
Wihtred (C. S. 97 and 98). The remaining ten charters are only known from tran- 
scripts which come from the abbey of St. Augustine (C. S. 35, 40, 42, 44, 67, 73, 86, 
88, 90, 96; upon the date of the first two of these documents see below, note 22). 
Many of these charters were abbreviated in transcription, and some of them are 
difficult to interpret. But the latter difficulties are mainly due to the obscurity of 
Kentish history at this time, and the charters as a group are distinguished by the use 
of early formulas and the absence of the characteristic diction of the medieval 
fabricator. The documents relating to the so-called Donation of Wihtred obviously 
should not be used in this connexion. 

2 C, 8.42. A statement that the grant was made with Zthelred’s assent and will 
is inserted in the body of the text. After the attestations a clause of unusual form 
runs Signum manus Aidilredis regis Merciorum dum ille infirmaverat terram nostram 
in hoc loco erat qui dicitur Mirafeld atque Stapulford. These places, unfortunately, 
have never been identified. This clause is followed by a note of date Anno ab incarna- 
tione Christi DCLXXVI indictione iiii, viii die mensis Ianuarii prima feria, which 
is inconsistent with the date assigned to the charter in its opening words, the Kalends 
of March in the fourth indiction. It may be presumed that there is a mistake in the 
postscript, and Kemble suggested that Junii should be read for Januarii. The Sth of 
June was a Sunday. This mistake does not affect the authenticity of the diploma, 
which is confirmed by its archaic formulas and by the reappearance of six of its 
witnesses in King Hlothhere’s original charter of May 679 (C. S. 45). Bede remarks 
that Swefhard was associated as king with Wihtred when Berhtwald was elected 
archbishop of Canterbury on 1 July 692 (H. Z. v. 8). The present charter is the only 
evidence that Swefhard was ruling in Kent as early as 676. 

= C. 8. 73. 

2 Copies of two other charters bearing Oswine’s name have been preserved. One 
is a fragment without any note of date (C. S. 40). The other (C. S. 35) is dated 
17 January in the third indiction and in the second year of Oswine’s reign. It is 
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other hand, the isolated but probably contemporary East Saxon 
diploma of 691 makes no reference to Aithelred’s assent,”> nor 
does he confirm either of the two South Saxon charters of probable 
authenticity which fall within his reign.24 The evidence respecting 
Wessex is difficult to handle owing to the untrustworthy character 
of most of the rather copious material. There is a suggestion in 
the texts which relate to the origin of Abingdon abbey that 
AXthelred’s authority may have been recognized south of Thames, 
but these texts are associated with a foundation legend which was 
modified if not composed in the twelfth century, and it is not wise 
to draw important conclusions from them.” The earliest charters 
of the Malmesbury series are justly of ill repute : they may have 
served as models for the early charters of the Abingdon series.*® 
The cartularies of Winchester and Shaftesbury each include one 
ungrammatical diploma of this period to which no conclusive 
exception need be taken : neither of them refers to any confirma- 
tion by Aithelred.?” There is no record of any exercise of authority 
in Wessex after the consolidation of that kingdom by Centwine, 
Cedwalla, and Ine, and the language employed respecting these 
three kings by their contemporary Aldhelm suggests that they 
were independent of all external control.2® In view of these 
facts it can only be said that if Aithelred was recognized as over- 
lord beyond his own borders his overlordship did not seem a matter 


of much moment to the authors of contemporary land books.?® 
There is nothing to suggest any extension of Mercian power 

during the short reigns of Aithelred’s successors Cenred and 

Ceolred.°° With the accession of Aithelbald of Mercia in 716 the 


assigned in the Cartularium to 675, but it may much more probably be referred to 
the third indiction which fell in 690. 

* C. 8; Si. 

*4 C. 8. 78 and 80. The latter is an ill-copied fragment which hardly affects the 
question either way. Upon the former see ante, xxxiii. 258. C.S. 79 is an obvious 
forgery. 

*8 For these charters I may refer to my Early History of the Abbey of Abingdon, 
pp- 9-16. C. 8.74, which is probably founded on ancient material, makes no reference 
to any attestation or confirmation by thelred. 

26 CO, S. 54, 58, 59, 63, 65, 70, 71, 103. There are features in C. S. 65 by which 
a King Berhtwald, with Aithelred’s consent, grants land upon the Thames near the 
ford called Sumerford to Abbot Aldhelm which may be derived from an early original, 
but it would not be well to lay much stress on them until the early Malmesbury 
charters have been criticized in detail. 

27 C. §. 72, 107. 

*8 Aldhelm, Opera, ed. Giles, 115. 

*® In view of what follows, the style praestantissimus rex Brittanniae assigned to 
Athelred in C. S. 51 cannot be dismissed at once as a fabrication ; but the formulas 
of this charter are decisive against its genuineness. 

80 Tf C. 8. 111 could be trusted it would prove that the consent of Athelred, 
Cenred, and Ceolred was successively obtained to a grant of land in Middlesex by 
Swefred, king of the East Saxons. The charter is written in a ninth-century hand 
and it includes early formulas, but it cannot be accepted as representing with accuracy 
a text of the early eighth century. A note of Athelred’s consent is inserted in the 
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history of southern England enters upon a new phase which is illus- 
trated by the mostremarkable series of English diplomasnowextant. 
The series is intermittent at first ; no original Mercian charter 
has survived from the first nineteen years of Aithelbald’s reign.*! 
But the earliest Mercian diploma which we possess in a contem- 
porary form not only demonstrates the supremacy of the Mercian 
king in southern England, a fact which Bede has set on record, 
but also gives unique information as to the way in which that 
supremacy was regarded by Bede’s contemporaries. 

In 736 by a charter entered on the last folio of the manuscript 
of uncertain provenance known as the Vespasian Psalter Authel- 
bald granted to his comes Cyneberht the land of ten cassati for 
the building of a monastery in the province called Husmere near 
the river Stour.** Husmere has been shown to be in the modern 
Worcestershire, where the name Ismere House occurs on the map 
between Kidderminster and Wolverley.* The charter illustrates 
the direct authority of the Mercian king in the territory of the 
Hwicce; it is attested by Aithelric subregulus atque comes 
gloriosissimi principis Aithilbaldi, and AXthelric is known to have 
been a son of the seventh-century King Oshere.*4 But the 
exceptional interest which belongs to the charter lies in the three 
different styles which it assigns to King Aithelbald. The words 
of gift with which it opens, for it has neither invocation nor 
proem, style the king domino donante rex non solum Marcersium 
sed et omnium provinciarum quae generali nomine Sutangli dicuntur. 
A contemporary postscript describes him, more succinctly, as 
rex Suutanglorum. And he heads the list of attestations with the 
title rex Britanniae. 

Now the latter phrase when found in a contemporary text 
of a charter written in the year 736 deserves to be taken seriously. 
The authentic charters which have survived from this remote 


verba dispositiva, and the charter is ended by two sets of attestations, the first headed 
by the name of Cenred and the second by that of Ceolred. There is no proof that it 
was the practice at this date to add supplementary confirmations of this kind to the 
text of a diploma. It is quite possible that Essex was a Mercian dependency at this 
time, but the present charter should not be quoted in evidence. 

%t To this period there belong four charters of Aithelbald which are probably 
genuine: C, S. 137, a grant of land for salt boiling by the river Salwarp to the monastery 
of Worcester; C.S. 149 and 152 remissions of the royal tax upon ships coming to 
the port of London in favour of Mildthryth abbess of Minster and Ealdwulf bishop 
of Rochester respectively ; C.S. 153, grant to a certain Cyneburh of six cassati at 
a place called Bradanleh. This place has never been identified, but as the charter 
is derived from Worcester cartularies it presumably relates to a site in the West 
Midlands and not to Maiden Bradley in Somerset as is suggested in the Cartularium. 
The king attests C. S. 137, 149, and 153 as rex Merciorum, C.S. 152 as rex without 
qualification; in the verba dispositiva of C. 8S. 137 he is styled ex divina dispensatione 
Mercensium rex. 
 C. 8. 154. 

33 Duignan, Place Names of Worcestershire, pp. 92-3. 34 OC. 8, 157 
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time manifest no trace of that flamboyant diction which marks 
the work of the clerks who wrote land books for Aithelstan or 
Edward the Confessor. In particular, the regnal styles of the 
seventh and eighth centuries read almost without exception like 
sober statements of fact.*> ‘Rex Cantuariorum ’, ‘dux Suth- 
saxorum ’, ‘ regulus Huicciorum ’, ‘rex dimidiae partis provinciae 
Cantuariorum ’: styles like these were clearly intended to be 
understood in their literal meaning. ‘ Rex Britanniae ’ belongs 
to a different order of ideas from ‘ singularis privilegii monarchia 
praeditus rex’ or ‘rex et primicerius totius Albionis’. The 
Latin of the Ismere diploma is simple and rather crude, the 
writing of a man hard put to it to express himself at all and not in 
the least likely to be led into talk about a king of Britain by 
a perverted sense of style. The phrase for him had a meaning : 
the kingship of Britain was a succinct expression of the powers 
implied in rule over the provinces which by a general name are 
called the South English. 

Who, then, are the Sutangli? The word is rare, and it appears 
to have borne a different sense for each of the few writers who have 
employed it. It was certainly current at a date earlier than that 
of the Ismere charter, for it occurs in an archaic, though corrupt, 
form in the Whitby life of Gregory the Great.** Fuit igitur 
frater quidam nostrae gentis, nomine Trimma, in quodam monasterio 
Sundaranglorum .. . diebus Edilredi regis illorum. The context 
suggests that the South English of this passage represent the 
peoples under Aithelred’s direct rule, the Mercians, Middle Angles, 
and men of Lindsey ; it is unfortunate that we do not know the 
site of the monastery of which Trimma was an inmate. Of 
interest as an early geographical note, the passage throws no 
light upon the problem of the Sutangli and their relation to the 
kingship of Britain.*” 

85 The first authentic diploma to introduce inflated language into a regnal style 
is Offa’s Salmonsbury charter of 779 (C. S. 230). In the verba dispositiva the king is 
made to describe himself as deo cuncta pie disponente in cuius manu sunt omnia 
iura regnorum absque ulla antecidente merito rex Mercionum; he attests as divina 
gubernante gratia rex Mercensium. Even here, the words which describe the actual 
extent of his dominion are precise. The original Westbury diploma of 793-6 (C. S. 274) 
runs in the name of Offa rex a rege reguum constitutus, the king attests vaguely as rex 
dei dono. Formulas of this sort are quite different from the grandiloquent styles of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. Also, in charters of the seventh and eighth centuries 
there is little difference in character between the style attributed to a king in the words 
of gift and that which accompanies his signature. 

36 Ante, iii. 308. 

37 Florence of Worcester in his enumeration of the sees which were created out of 
the original Mercian bishopric remarks ‘ quintam vero constituit (Theodorus) Suth 
Angliam ad quam... Atlam eligit antistitem eique praesulatus sedem in loco qui 
vocatur Dorcacestra constituit’ (Mon. Hist. Brit. 622). The source of this passage 
is Bede’s statement in H. EZ. iv. 23, that tla was consecrated tothe bishopric of 


Dorchester. The South English are never mentioned by Bede, and there is no pre- 
Conquest authority for the application of the term Suth Anglia to #tla’s bishopric. 
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A convincing explanation of the problem appears when the 
formulas of the Ismere charter are compared with certain relevant 
passages in the Historia Ecclesiastica. Five years only before 
this charter was written, Bede, in drawing his History to a close, 
had named the eleven bishops who ruled the southern churches 
of England in the year 731. In so doing he had named also the 
kingdoms in which the seats of those bishops were established, 
and had ended his enumeration with the sentence Et hae omnes 
provinciae ceteraeque australes ad confinium usque Hymbrae 
fluminis cum suis quaeque regibus Merciorum regi dilbaldo 
subiectae sunt.*8 Now Bede was looking at this supremacy from 
the point of view of ecclesiastical order ; the man who wrote the 
Ismere charter was merely recording the style of the reigning 
king. And yet if the relevant sentences from Bede and the charter 
are read consecutively the conviction cannot be avoided that 
in these two passages, each composed within the same decade, 
the same supremacy is described. The people who by a common 
name are called the Sutangli are not only the Mercians, not 
only the various midland folks grouped under the direct rule 
of the Mercian king; they are the men of all those southern 
provinces extending from the Channel to the Humber of which 
AXthelbald was overlord. And the king to whom this supremacy 
belonged is described at the same moment by the title rex 
Britanniae. 

It is this combination of the title rex Britanniae with words 
asserting the general authority of its bearer over the southern 
English which gives its unique interest to the Ismere charter. 
For this authority exactly corresponds to the power that was 
assigned by Bede to those seven early kings from Alla of Sussex 
to Oswiu of Northumbria who in the ninth century were regarded 
as the first Bretwaldas. In his enumeration of these kings Bede 
defines their supremacy in terms virtually identical with the 
phrases which he applies to the position held by Athelbald in 
the year 731. Qui tertius quidem, he says of Aithelberht of Kent, 
in regibus gentis Anglorum cunctis australibus eorum prouinciis 
quae Humbrae fluuio et contiguis ei terminis sequestrantur a boreali- 
bus imperauit®® That this passage lay before the West Saxon 
annalist who added Ecgberht’s name to Bede’s list has never yet 
been doubted : every theory upon the nature of the office of 
Bretwalda has assumed the connexion. The peculiar significance 
of the Ismere charter consists in the proof which it affords that 

© H. B. v. 23. 

%° H. E. ii. 5. With this passage should be taken H. E. i. 25 Erat co tempore rex 
dilberct in Cantia potentissimus qui ad confinium usque Humbrae fluminis maximi 
quo meridiani et septentrionales Anglorum populi dirimuntur fines imperit tetenderat. 


The phrase in H. E£. ii. 3 Qui (sc. Aidilberct) omnibus ut supra dictum est usque ad 
terminum Humbrae fluminis Anglorum gentibus imperabat is another parallel. 
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the wielder of this supremacy was explicitly recognized as king 
of Britain already in the very decade of Bede’s death.*° 

The same supremacy is asserted in other Mercian texts which 
like the Ismere charter have come down to us from the reign of 
Aithelbald. Ego Aithilbalth non solum Mercensium sed et univer- 
sarum provinciarum quae communi vocabulo dicuntur Suthengli 
divina largiente gratia rex is the opening of a document of which 
the original was written before the death of Bishop Ealdwine of 
Lichfield in 737.% And the restriction of Aithelbald’s dominion 
to the southern English is brought out again in two charters 
which purport to have been made in favour of Bishop Wilfrith of 
Worcester during the episcopate of his neighbour Walhstod of 
Hereford. Three copies of each of these documents have been 
preserved ; none of them can accurately represent the text of 
its original. But the phraseology of the first,“* by which Aithelbald 
divina dispensatione rex Suthanglorum grants to the bishop land 
at Batsford in the modern Gloucestershire “ suggests the formulas 
of the Ismere charter, and it is possible that the rex Australiwm 
Anglorum of the second “4 may also come from the eighth century. 

Anno DCCL Cudretus rex Occidentalium Saxonum surrexit 


‘© The Ismere charter has often been used to prove Aithelbald’s supremacy in 
the south, in particular by Lappenberg in his chapter on the eighth century in England. 
It does not seem that Kemble, though he printed a facsimile of the charter, ever 
appreciated the bearing of the style rex Britanniae upon the significance of the term 
Bretwalda. Had he done so it is improbable that he would have been satisfied to 
define the latter word as meaning ‘ an extensive, powerful, king, a king whose power 
is widely extended’ (Saxons in England, ed. 1876, ii. 21). He may have regarded 
the words rex Britanniae as mere verbal decoration. Freeman, who never made any 
detailed study of the earliest English regnal styles, deferred to Kemble’s authority 
on this point. His appendix on the Bretwaldadom and the imperial titles in the first 
volume of the Norman Conquest (pp. 542-56, ed. 1870) only deals with charters of the 
tenth century and later. The recent histories by the late Dr. Hodgkin and Professor 
Oman do not include any discussion of the charter evidence. 

41 C. S. 157, a text that has been transcribed with unusual care. Both the formulas 
and such name forms as AXthilrice, Sigibed, Oosheres, Athiluuald are proper to an 
eighth-century document. The description of the site in regione quae antiquitus 
nominatur Stoppingas in loco qui vetusto vocabulo dicitur Uuidutuun iuxta fluvium 
quem priores nostri appellare solebant et adhuc nominantur (sic) Aluuinne belongs to 
an early type of such formulas, and is interesting for its reference to the name of an 
archaic west Midland regio that is otherwise unknown. 

# C,.S8. 163. This charter, like C. S. 157, has neither invocation nor proem. As 
these features do not occur in the contemporary C. S. 154 their absence is by no means 
an argument against the authenticity of the present text. 

43 The place name is given by the charter in the form et Beccesore with the variant 
Becces horan in other copies. It is identified by Dr. Birch, with a query, as Paxford 
in Gloucestershire, but the Domesday form Beceshore (i. 169 b) establishes the 
identification with Batsford. 

44 C,S. 164, relating to Woodchester, co. Gloucester. Charters of Aithelbald 
concerning this property were produced before the Mercian witan in 896 (C. S. 574) 
and the boundaries set out in them were then perambulated. The names of the 
boundary points are given in a very corrupt form in the present charter, but six of 
them can be identified with names which occur in the record of 896, and it is quite 
possible that C. S. 164 represents a text that was shown in the latter year. 
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contra Adilbaldum regem. The compiler of the Bedae Con- 
tinuatio ** has here used words which well describe the rebellion 
of a subordinate king against his overlord. From the Parker MS. 
of the Chronicle we learn that this rising was marked by a battle 
at an unknown site named Beorhford : “* later texts of this work 
inform us that Aithelbald was driven into flight there. The 
regnal style assigned to Aithelbald in a diploma of 757 “ throws 
light on the relationship existing after this battle between the 
kings of Mercia and Wessex. The former grants under the ample 
title rex non solum Mercensium sed etiam in circuitu populorum 
quibus me divina dispensatio sine meritorum suffragio praeesse 
voluit, King Cynewulf of Wessex attests the charter together 
with the bishops of Sherborne, Winchester, and Worcester, and 
a number of men who sign without designation, but of whom 
several reappear a little later in the guise of West Saxon prefecti."® 
These facts will gain a more precise significance when, if ever, 
we come to know the situation of the land which was the subject 
of the charter, ten cassati by the wood called Toccan sceaga, 
next the tumulus called Reada beorg,*® but the attestation of 
Cynewulf and his reeves entitles us to infer that Aithelbald was 
dealing with land in West Saxon territory or under West Saxon 
influence. The further inference that Aithelbald was recognized 
as overlord is permitted by the formulas employed in his style. 
The personal taste of a clerk has altered the phrasing which in 


“ H. E., ed. Plummer, i. 362. The words et Oengusum which follow this entry can 
have no connexion with it, whatever their explanation may be. 

«6 The place where this battle was fought is quite uncertain. There is no evidence 
to support the common identification of the Beorhford of the Chronicle with Burford 
in Oxfordshire. The medieval forms of this place name have recently been collected 
(Alexander, Place Names of Oxfordshire, p. 68), and uniformly after the Conquest 
point to a combination of ford, not with beorh but with burh. As there is no reason 
other than an arbitrary identification to connect these later forms with the ninth- 
century Beorhford it is unnecessary to assume a confusion between beorh and burh 
in the first element of this name. In the place name Burghfield in Berkshire in which 
this confusion has occurred it is not recorded before the fourteenth century. All the 
earlier forms descend normally from the original implied in the phrase to Beorhfeldinga 
gemaere of C. S. 888 (see my Place Names of Berkshire, p. 46). 

“ C. 8. 181. The date is not given in the charter, which is mutilated at the 
beginning, but may safely be inferred from the association of Athelbald with Cynewulf 
of Wessex. 

** The witnesses Ceardic, Wigferth, Scilling, Eoppa, Athelric attest with the 
letters pr. for prefectus, after their names C. S. 200, a grant by Cynewulf of Wessex 
to St. Andrew’s at Wells. In C. 8. 186, a document from the Shaftesbury Register, 
Scilling and Cerdic attest as presbiteri, doubtless through a mistaken extension of 
the contracted pr. of the original. Scilling, Cerdic, and Wigferth, without any designa- 
tion, witness C. S. 224, a grant by Cynewulf to Bishop Zthelmod of Sherborne ; Scilling 
certainly, and Wigferth probably, attest as prefecti the eighth-century charter of 
Cynewulf to his comes Bica (C. S. 225). 

“9 There seems no evidence to support the identification of Toccan sceaga with 
Tickenhurst in Kent suggested in the Cartularium and the Index Locorum to the 
Charters and Rolls in the British Museum. The recipient of the charter, an abbot 
named Eanberht, is otherwise unknown. 
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earlier charters of the same reign denoted the king’s overlordship, 
but the use of vaguer words does not imply any change in the 
character of the supremacy which they describe. The Mercian 
hegemony survived the battle of 750. 

It is difficult to form a definite opinion upon the question 
whether a style of this type was ever employed by Offa. Most 
of the charters which have survived from his reign describe 
him as rex Merciorum, a style which he bears in original 
diplomas of Kentish, Middle Saxon, South Saxon, and West 
Midland provenance.®® The evidence that he reverted to the 
phraseology of Aithelbald’s day is solely derived from three 
texts of the year 780, which form a distinct group in the long 
series of his diplomas. In the first of these documents, with the 
style rex Merciorum simulque aliarum circumquaque nationum, 
he grants to the church of St. Peter of Bredon which his grand- 
father Eanulf had founded the land of ten manentes at Wastill 
and Cofton and the land of five cassati at Rednail.*' In the 
second, with the variant style rex Mercensium simulque in 
circuitu nationum, he grants the royal village of Cropthorne 
with six named members, the whole estate including just fifty 
manentes, to the episcopal see of Worcester. The third charter, 
like the second purporting to be issued at Brentford on 22 Sep- 
tember 780, conveys to the church of Bredon an estate divided 
among four villages of which the first named is Teddington on 
the river Carrant: these villages are estimated to contain 
thirty-five tributariorum iugera.* The style accorded to Offa here 
is identical with that given him in the text which has last been 
quoted, and is obviously a condensation of the earlier styles 
borne by Aithelbald.*4 

None of these charters can be accepted without discussion as 
representing texts of Offa’s day. The Cropthorne charter may 
at once be ruled out of consideration, for there is good reason to 
believe that it was composed in the eleventh century to support 
the monks of Worcester in their great plea against the monks of 

5° In Kentish texts this style is assigned to Offa in the original C. 8. 254 of 788 
in the eighth-century C. S. 247 and 248 dated respectively in 785 and 786, and in all the 
charters bearing his name between 757 and 796 entered in the Textus Roffensis. He has 
the same style in his grant of land in Middlesex to the abbot Stithberht in 767 (C. S. 
201), and in his confirmation of a grant in Sussex by the dux Oslac (C. S. 1334, the first 
South Saxon charter of which the original is extant). He attests with the same style 
the West Midland charter of the reguli Eanberht, Uhtred, and Aldred, dated 759 
(C. S. 187), and an original diploma of the regulus Uhtred in 770 (C. S. 203). 

1 C. 8S. 234. 8 CO, S. 235. 

33 O, 8. 236; Hist. MSS. Comm., Report on Manuscripts of Lord Middleton at 
Wollaton, pp. 202-3. 

54 Offa’s charter of 781 (C. S. 240) which combines the style rex Merciorum necnon 
in circuitu nationum in the verba dispositiva with the style rex Anglorum in the clause 
of attestation is either spurious or remodelled, and in neither case should be quoted 
in this connexion. See ante, xxix. 697. 
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Evesham for the possession of Bengeworth and Hampton. But 
the Teddington and Wastill charters deserve more respectful 
treatment. If they are forgeries they are at least early ones, for 
each is entered in the oldest of all English cartularies, the Worces- 
ter fragment of c. 1000,5° and neither bears any trace of the 
characteristic Latin of the tenth century. In particular, the 
Teddington charter is distinguished by ancient features * such 
as the definition of a site with reference to the name of an adjacent 
river, it includes an immunity clause of a form which is not likely 
to have been invented at a later time by the monks of Worcester,*® 
and in general style though not in formulary detail it resembles 
the contemporary Salmonsbury charter of the previous year. 


55 Cf. Round in Victoria History of Worcestershire, i. 255. 

56 Cotton Nero E. i. 181-4; Hist. MSS. Comm., Wollaton Report, pp. 199-212. 

57 The statement that the immunity of the estate is to last quamdiu fides Christiana 
in Brittannia perdurat belongs to a type of formula in common use in the ninth century 
of which there is no certain example so early as 780. Many of the charters in which 
it occurs are spurious (e. g. C. S. 428, 434, 454, 468, 469, 470, 472, 483, 495). Others 
are suspicious (C. S. 360, which was probably forged on the basis of the genuine 
C. S. 357 in which the formula does not occur, and C. S. 450). But there is adequate 
evidence of the employment of this type of formula in genuine charters. In the form 
quando Christiana fides in terra servata it occurs in an original, private, Kentish deed 
of 868 (C. S. 519), and with the substitution of the more appropriate quamdiu for 
quando in a charter of Athelred of Wessex entered in the Textus Roffensis (C. S. 518). 
It is employed by Ecgberht of Wessex and by Ceolnoth archbishop of Canterbury in 
original charters of, apparently, 830 and 833 respectively (C. S. 396, 406). The variant 
tamdiu quam Christianitas in ista permaneat regione appears in a Worcester charter of 
Cenwulf.of Mercia to which no serious exception need be taken (C. S. 351). Other 
phrases of the same type can be traced back to the eighth century. In a postscript 
appended to an original Kentish diploma of Cenwulf dated in the second year of that 
king’s imperium the grantee records the transference of the estate to the monastery 
at Lyminge upon condition that the anniversary of his death shall be observed quamdiu 
fides catholica in gente Anglorum perseveret (C. S. 289). The occurrence of the phrase 
quamdiu fides Christiana apud Anglos in Bryttannia maneat in a Worcester charter 
made between 791 and 796 (C. S. 272, with which compare the expanded duplicate 
C. S. 273) would prove that formulas of this type were employed by Offa if the charter 
were genuine, as indeed it seems to be. The occurrence of a similar formula in the 
Teddington charter is one of the facts which inspire confidence in the authenticity 
of that text. On the other hand, C. S. 231, a charter of 778-9 in which the same 
formula occurs, is probably spurious. 

58 The words of immunity have no exact parallel in other texts. They run: 
Libera sit ab omni exactione regum et principum tam in agrorum donationibus vel 
terrarum positionibus ... sub dominio ac potestate parentelae meae atque cognationi 
rite per successiones heredum iuste succedentium permaneat in eternum. Apparently 
this means that no land is to be detached from the estate for the benefit of the 
king or the ealdorman. The statement that the land is to remain for ever under 
the lordship and power of Offa’s kindred is natural enough if the charter is a genuine 
grant by that king to a monastery of his grandfather’s foundation, but it is highly 
improbable that these words would have been inserted in a text fabricated after the 
revival of monasticism in the age of Edgar. 

89 ©, §. 230. This charter is important as the earliest diploma of unimpeachable 
authenticity whose author was consciously striving after elegance of diction. The 
resulting inflation does not extend far beyond the proem into the body of the text, 
but it would certainly have brought suspicion upon the charter if it had not happened 


to be preserved in its original form. The inflation of the Teddington charter is much 
less evident. 
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It may well have been the model on which the forger of the 
Cropthorne charter composed his fabrication. The Wastill 
charter includes an early reservation of the burdens of bridge 
work, fortress work, and military service appended to its immunity 
clause ; this reservation is a difficulty, but need not be fatal to 
the authenticity of the text.°° Upon the whole it may reasonably 
be argued from these charters that the style ‘ king of the Mercians 
and of the nations around ’ was current in Offa’s reign, and we may 
therefore recognize a reference to the kingship of Britain in the 
curious style rex et decus Brittaniae which is applied to Offa in 
a diploma of Cenwulf of Mercia of which the original has been 
preserved.® 

But the importance of Offa’s reign in the development of 
English regnal styles lies in another direction. In 774 Offa made 
two charters conferring two separate estates in Kent upon 
Archbishop Jenberht, and the original of each charter is still 
extant. In one, from the Cotton collection, Offa with the style 
rex Anglorum grants to the archbishop five aratra in the place 
called Higham. The second charter comes from the Stowe 
collection and grants to the archbishop three sulungs at Lydd 
in occidentali parte regionis quae dicitur Merscuuare.™ And in 
this text Offa is described as rex totius Anglorum patriae.* 

Upon the whole, this is the most interesting style applied to 
any English king of the period before the Danish wars. For if 
these words may be taken in their natural sense they prove that 
Offa claimed not only the supremacy over the southern English 
which Aithelbald had asserted but also an overlordship beyond 
the Humber. We should, at least, be very unwise to admit any 
definition of the patria Anglorum from which Northumbria is 
excluded. The style is an innovation and a very remarkable one. 
So far as our knowledge extends no earlier ruler had ever asserted in 


6° Upon this chartersee W. H. Stevenson, ante, xxix. 697. Thetenth-century copy 
of this charter printed as C. S. 847 bears the accurate date 780 as against the impossible 
730 of the pseudo-original Cotton Aug. ii. 30. 

% ©, 8. 293. Offa is addressed by Alcuin as decus Britanniae, but in a context 
which forbids the assumption that he is quoting any formal style of that king: Monu- 
menta Alcuiniana, p. 265. It is not well, therefore, to lay much stress upon the passage 
in C. 8. 293. © CC. 8. M3. 

83 ©, §. 214. In each charter the king subscribes as rex without further definition. 

** There is a very close correspondence between the formulas employed in these 
two charters. They agree in their respective invocations, in the preambles to their 
words of gift, in the phrase cum sacerdotibus et senioribus populi more testium subscri- 
bendo which introduces the list of witnesses in each charter, the witnesses themselves 
are almost identical in the two diplomas. They were certainly composed by the same 
man and not improbably upon the same day. The formulary correspondence is so 
close that the rex totius Anglorum patriae of the Lydd charter reads like a deliberate 
expansion of the rex Anglorum of the Higham charter. In any case the phrase is 
important as a contemporary gloss upon the most important of English regnal styles 
at the moment of its first appearance. 
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a formal document supremacy over the whole land of the English. 
But unless the clerk who composed this diploma intended to 
convey this meaning his invention of a new style was pointless, 
nor, it may be added, are we entitled to dismiss his invention as 
a piece of rhetorical embellishment. In draughtsmanship the 
text in which this formula occurs is one of the most concise of all 
our early land books. It is short, intelligible, free from any touch 
of inflation, its proem is brief, its anathema is temperate. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the man who wrote such a diploma 
meant just what he said, no less and no more. 

On the other hand, the charter bears the incarnation date 774, 
and we may well hesitate before we admit that Offa in this year 
was possessed of authority beyond his own borders sufficiently 
extensive to justify a style carrying such wide implications. 
The fragmentary tale of his wars which can be pieced together 
from different sources suggests that his power was won in a succes- 
sion of battles most of which fell within the second half of his 
reign. The first fourteen years of his rule are almost a blank. 
In 771 he is asserted by the Northumbrian annals incorporated 
in the work of Simeon of Durham to have conquered the gens 
Hestingorum: probably the men of the Hastings region are 
meant by this phrase, and we may date from this time the begin- 
ning of Offa’s authority in Sussex.** The Chronicle states that the 
Mercians and Kentishmen fought at Otford in 773, and that 
Offa took Bensington from Cynewulf of Wessex in 777 ; as events 
recorded in this section of the Chronicle are commonly antedated 
by two years these battles should probably be referred to the years 
775 and 779 respectively. In the Annales Cambriae we read of 
raids into Wales which are dated in 778, 784, and 795. As for 
the two marriages by which Offa is understood to have secured 
the dependence of the kings of Wessex and Northumbria, the 
marriage of Berhtric of Wessex to Offa’s daughter Eadburh 
is assigned by the Chronicle to 787, by which 789 is probably to 
be understood, and the marriage of Aithelred to Offa’s daughter 
€lffied did not take place till 792. Can we say, in face of this 
chronology, that Offa in 774 might seriously have been styled 
rex totius Anglorum patriae ? 

Before we give a negative answer to this question we should 











* As late as 1011 the Hestingas appear in the Chronicle as distinct from the South 
Saxons. There is no conclusive charter evidence that Offa exercised any authority 
in Sussex before Wihthun became bishop of Selsey, at whose request Offa confirmed 
a grant by the dux Oslac to Wihthun’s predecessor Gislhere (C. S. 1334, cf. C. 8. 237). 
Wihthun’s first signature occurs in 789 (C. S. 255). A charter of the dux Aldwulf 
attested by Bishop Gislhere contains a clause recording Offa’s consent (C. S. 262). 
This clause may not be original, for a postscript asserts that Offa confirmed the gift 
at Bishop Wihthun’s request. The earlier South Saxon fragments C. S. 197, 206, and 211 
which are signed by Offa are all of doubtful genuineness, 
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consider how little we really know about the general drift of 
affairs in this period. Offa is at once the most important and the 
most obscure of early English rulers, and the meagre annals 
which record the more important events of his reign leave their 
true meaning indefinite. The fight at Otford between the 
Mercians and the Kentishmen, for example, is just as likely to 
have followed an attempt on the part of the Kentishmen to 
throw off the Mercian overlordship as an attempt on the 
part of Offa to extend his authority over Kent.® We are 
certainly not entitled to oppose our own interpretation of 
the history recorded in a series of scattered annals to the explicit 
evidence of the regnal style recorded in a contemporary text. 
Moreover, the most remarkable feature of the style rex totius 
Anglorum patriae, its implication that Offa possessed some measure 
of power over Northumbria, agrees very well with what we know 
of contemporary events in that distressful kingdom. The North- 
umbrian annals preserved by Simeon of Durham record under 
this year the flight of King Ealhred and his succession by Atthelred 
the son of Aithelwald. It is at least a permissible conjecture 
that the new king sought to strengthen his position by making 
a submission to his powerful neighbour, a submission that was 
renewed after eighteen years by his marriage to Offa’s daughter. 
More than this cannot be said : but in view of the general credi- 
bility of regnal styles at this date the Lydd charter may reason- 
ably be taken as evidence that some transaction of the kind did 
actually take place in this year. 

Apart from the charters which have been quoted there remain 
nine texts in which the style rex Anglorum is applied to Offa. 
Six of them present features which to say the least make it 
inadvisable to accept their evidence in a question which turns on 
the formal accuracy of a document, and one only, a grant of 


6° If C. S. 195 could be accepted as genuine it would prove that Offa’s authority 
was recognized in Kent as early as 764. The charter is remarkable for its combination 
of very early formulas with a highly rhetorical harangue: in substance it is a grant 
to Bishop Eardwulf of Rochester of an estate by the Medway which the bishop had 
already received from Sigered, king of half Kent (C. 8.194). Thestyle rex Merciorum 
regali prosapia Merciorum oriundus, atque omnipotentis Dei dispensatione eiusdem 
constitutus in regem is suspicious in a charter which purports to come from the year 764. 
The Rochester provenance of the charter weakens the argument for its authenticity 
derived from its ancient formulas. The monks of Rochester had a store of most 
excellent material on the basis of which they might compose a charter of this date. 
On the other hand, unless the charter were forged at a time when the overlord’s con- 
firmation was necessary for the validity of a gift by an under king there is no obvious 
motive for its fabrication. 

* Of these charters C, S. 208 and 259 are patent forgeries; on the latter see 
Mr. Stevenson’s discussion, ante, vi, 736, xxviii. 6-7. C. 8S. 210 may possibly be 
descended from an ancient text, but it contains a phrase, seniorum meorum magisterio 
edoctus et exemplo roboratus, the like of which is not found in any genuine charter of 
this period, and it certainly cannot be admitted as testimony on a point of regnal 
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land in Middlesex to Archbishop A®thelhard, is preserved in 
contemporary writing. This charter, which is highly abnormal 
both in structure and in phraseology, is incompatibly dated on 
Whit Sunday in the incarnation year 790 and the thirty-eighth 
year of Offa’s reign : the year of the incarnation should probably 
be corrected to 795.8 At the opening of the charter and again in 
the course of the verba dispositiva the king is styled rex Anglorum, 
but he attests as rex Merciorum ; the occurrence of two styles 
in the same document is unusual at this date, but is only one 
among many irregular features presented by this eccentric text. 
In any case, the significance of the title rex Anglorum is not 
affected by the persistence of the more ancient and narrower 
style of the Mercian kings. The remaining charters of this group 
are less important. In one, Aldwulf dua Suth Saxonum grants 
land to Bishop Wihthun with the consent and licence of Offa 
rex Anglorum ; the text of this charter is only preserved in a late 
and imperfect copy, but may well be genuine.”” In the other, 
Offa signs with the title rex Anglorum a charter in favour of 
Worcester cathedral ;*1 the king’s style is altogether omitted 
from the verba dispositiva. Of the last two charters the 
first is inaccurately dated 711, the second bears no date in 
its present form, but each belongs to the last decade, and the 
Worcester charter belongs to the last five years of Offa’s reign. 
In view of these facts it may be said with some confidence 
that according to the diplomatic evidence Offa was the first of 
English kings to claim by the style rex Anglorum dominion over 
all peoples of English race within Britain. When all due allowance 
style. The same phrase occurs in C. 8. 226, which also includes a set of English 
boundaries, a feature foreign to the scheme of composition followed in Mercian charters 
of the eighth century. The most interesting of these six suspicious charters is C. S. 216 
which purports to convey to the church of St. Peter at Worcester land in loco qui 
nuncupatur Readanoran, an unidentified site in the south of the modern Oxfordshire, 
where there certainly existed an ancient church under the authority of the bishop of 
Worcester (cf. C. S. 547). A long perambulation in English, a reservation of bridge 
work, fortress work, and military service from the general immunity of the estate, 
and a bad mistake of date are fatal to the credit of this charter. Reference has 


already been made to the sixth of these charters, C. S. 240 (above, note 54). 

* C. 8. 265. 

* As Cynewulf of Wessex, who cannot have been recognized as king before 757, 
attests a charter of Aithelbald of Mercia (above, note 47), the latter’s death cannot have 
occurred before that year, to which it is referred by the Continuatio Bedae. Afteran 
interval of civil war, but within the same year, Offa obtained the kingdom. The 
principles which governed the computation of regnal years in the eighth century are 
not certainly known, but in any case Offa’s accession cannot have occurred before 
the second half of 757, and the Whit Sunday of his thirty-eighth year cannot be 
assigned to an earlier year than 795. As part of the incarnation year 789 fell within 
Offa’s thirty-first year (C. S. 256) it is probable that his regnal years were reckoned 
from some day in the early part of 758, but this day cannot reasonably be placed so 
late in the year as Whit Sunday, and the present charter cannot therefore be assigned 
to 796. 

7° C. S. 261. 1 C. 8. 272. 

VOL. XXXIII.—NO, CXXXII. Gg 
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has been made for the indefiniteness of early formulas, and it is 
easy to exaggerate the allowance that is necessary, the appearance 
of this style will still remain a significant event. Fragmentary 
as are the annals which describe Offa’s reign, they certainly 
show that he endeavoured with success to extend his power over 
the whole of the patria Anglorum, even over the particularist 
Northumbria. Even were diplomatic evidence lacking we might 
have expected that such a king would assume a style more 
nearly consonant with the reality of his position than the words 
which asserted Aithelbald’s authority over the southern English. 
It is a happy accident that the style rex Anglorum is applied to 
Offa in charters which are extant in contemporary writing, of 
whose authenticity there can be no question, and the fact that 
he assumed this style already in the middle of his reign affords 
a welcome clue to the course of events in a period most inade- 
quately illustrated by literary evidence. 

With the diploma of Whit Sunday 795 the succession of these 
formulas comes to an abrupt end. So far as our knowledge goes, 
and we possess a very considerable body of material on which 
to form an opinion, Cenwulf of Mercia never assumed any style 
claiming either the kingship of the southern English or authority 
over the English nation as a whole. In a mutilated diploma 
of 797—8 he is described as rector et imperator Merciorum regni,” 
but it is not well to lay much stress on words like imperator or 
imperium.”® That Cenwulf exercised direct rule in Kent is proved 
by a long series of genuine diplomas, but only once, and then 
in a charter whose authenticity is by no means certain, is he made 
to assert the kingship of that province in his formal style.” 
His successor Ceolwulf I in original diplomas of 822 and 823 
takes the style rex Merciorum vel etiam Contwariorum,” a formula 
that is interesting as an anticipation of the style commonly 


72 C. 8. 289. 

73 The equivalence of regnum and imperium in the early ninth century is proved 
by the formulas employed in the dating clauses of two original diplomas of 811 and 
812 respectively (C. 8S. 335 and 341). In the first, the regnal year is given as imperit 
piissimt regis Merciorum Cenuulfi anno xv; in the second, as regni gloriosissimi 
Merciorum regis Cenuulfi anno xvi. 

74 ©, 8. 328. In this charter Cenwulf, with the style Christi gracia rex Merciorum 
atque provincie Cancie, grants seven aratra at Barham to Archbishop Wulfred. 
The territorial element in this style is not of itself a ground of suspicion ; 
an original diploma of 805 was granted by Cuthred rex Cantiae cum licentia Canulfi 
regis Merciae (C. 8.322). But the present charter is only known from a copy in the 
Lambeth MS. 1212, it is concluded by a list of supplementary attestations of unusual 
form, and its substance is not obviously reconcilable with the original C. S. 381 of 
824 which seems to relate to part of the same land. It may nevertheless be authentic, 
but it is hardly wise to argue from a copy in a cartulary in which the texts of other 
charters are known to have been modified. 

78 OC. 8. 370, 373. The latter charter reads seu for vel and Cantwariorum for 
Contwariorum. 
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assumed by the kings of Wessex a little later, and the subsequent 
kings of the Mercians normally employ the style rex Merciorum 
without qualification.”* The evidence of charter styles suggests 
with much force that the Mercian overlordship ended with the 
death of Offa. 

In 829 Ecgberht of Wessex conquered the kingdom of the 
Mercians and all that was to the south of the Humber, but the 
overlordship he acquired in that year is never reflected in his 
regnal style. The series of Ecgberht’s charters is short: it is 
difficult to believe in face of its brevity that he ever exercised 
anything corresponding to the general authority in the south 
possessed by Althelbald and Offa. In an original diploma of 
830 he bears the title rex Occidentaliwm Saxonum necnon et 
Cantuariorum ;** a type of style repeatedly employed by his 
successors but introduced, as has been observed, by Ceolwulf I 
of Mercia. A Shaftesbury charter of 833, ill copied as are 
all the early texts which come from that house but probably 
authentic, describes him as Occidentalium Saxonum rex,’® and 
his assent as rex Occidentalium Saxonum is asserted in a grant 
by his son Aithelwulf to Christ Church, Canterbury, to which no 
conclusive exception need be taken.”® He is described as rex 
without further qualification in a genuine Rochester charter 
of 833 ® and in the record of proceedings in the Kingston council 
of the same year.** The remaining charters which purport to 
come from his reign are all of doubtful or more than doubtful 
authenticity. Three charters from the Codex Wintoniensis 
which distinguish between Ecgberht’s regnal year and the year 
of his ducatus are transparent fabrications.** The solitary text 
which assigns to him the style rex Anglorum is derived from the 
Textus Roffensis, but does not acquire authenticity from its 
respectable environment.** And among the numerous diplomas 
issued after Ecgberht’s death by AXthelwulf and his immediate 
successors there is none which definitely asserts any wider 
dominion than rule over the West Saxons and Kentishmen.* 


76 e. g. C. S. 378, 400, 416, 429. 7 C.8. 396. 

7 C. 8. 410. 

7° C. 8. 407, cf. C. 8.419. The same style occurs in C. §. 852 which comes from 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, and may be genuine. 

8 C. 8. 418. " CO, 8. 421.  C, S. 390, 391, 393. 

% C. S. 395. The charter is witnessed by Athelwulf, Ecgberht’s son, as king, by 
Ealhstan bishop of Sherborne and by Wulfhard the ealdorman, and is dated 823. The 
Chronicle states under this year that these persons were sent into Kent by Ecgberht 
and expelled the Kentish king Baldred. But events in this section of the Chronicle 
are antedated by two years. 

** In C. 8S. 411, a charter preserved in a tenth-century copy, Ecgberht bears the 
style rex Cantiae necnon et aliarum gentium. The style is unique, and it is difficult 
to believe in its genuineness. In particular it is difficult to believe that Ecgberht 
in a formal style would have asserted his rule in Kent while making no specific reference 


Gg2 
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By this time the idea of the kingship of the southern English, 
the ducatus which Bede described, was obsolete, and events 
had not permitted the establishment of the wider dominion over 
the whole land of the English foreshadowed in Offa’s day. With 
the Danish wars the opportunity of a permanent unification of 
England under the hegemony of a native king passed finally 
away. It is true that a memory of the archaic ducatus was 
retained through the ninth century, if only by the learned. It 
was certainly preserved by the West Saxon annalist who named 
Ecgberht the eighth Bretwalda, it may well have been present 
to the Celtic Asser when he dedicated his book to Alfred, omnium 
Brittanniae insulae Christianorum rector®> But it was a literary 
memory, not a tradition of chancery practice, and if Aithelstan 
probably and Edmund certainly bore styles which asserted 
imperial dignity we may not safely assume any true continuity of 
idea between these titles and the words which denoted the supre- 
macy of Aithelbald and Offa. The imperial styles of the tenth 
century are experimental and indefinite, they form part of the 
exuberant phraseology which pleased the men who wrote charters 
in this age, the age of Hesperic latinity. They express a habit 
of mind quite alien from that which led the clerks of the eighth 
century to attempt the utmost precision allowed by their imperfect 
command of the Latin language. F. M. STENTON. 


to his rule in Wessex. The charter is dated 773, but as it is witnessed by Archbishop 
Ceolnoth of Canterbury it must, if it is really derived from a diploma of Ecgberht of 
Wessex, belong to the years 833-9. It is possible that a set of witnesses obtained from 
a charter of the latter period has been appended to the text of a charter of the eighth- 
century Ecgberht king of Kent, though this suggestion will not explain the difficulties 
presented by the regnal style. In substance, the charter is a grant to the abbess Dunne 
and the church of Lyminge of 150 acres in the place called Sandtun, with salt works 
there, and 120 loads of wood from the forest of Andred for salt boiling. These details 
seem to represent the gifts which Athelberht II of Kent had made to the abbot Dun 
and the church of Lyminge by a charter of 732 which survives in its original text 
(C. 8.148). In this charter the king states that he has granted to the abbot the quarter 
of an aratrum by the river Lympne which he had formerly leased (quam... praestiteram) 
to the abbot’s predecessor Hymora, and has added 120 loads of logs for salt boiling, 
and 100 acres of the same property (eiusdem ruris) at Sandtun. If, as there is reason 
to believe (Ante, xix. 285), the aratrum or sulung contained two hundred acres, the 
quarter aratrum and the supplementary 100 acres granted by C. 8. 148 will exactly 
equal the 150 acres granted by C. S. 411. Whatever the original form of the latter 
charter may have been, it can only be regarded as a confirmation of Aithelberht’s 
diploma of 732. It is, of course, quite possible that the church of Lyminge may have 
been ruled by an abbot named Dun in 732 and by an abbess named Dunne between 
833 and 839, but the coincidence does not inspire confidence in a text to which there 
are other grounds of objection. 
85 De Rebus Gestis Ailfredi, ed. Stevenson, 1 and 148, 





‘ Barons’ and ‘Peers’ 


ORE than two centuries ago, in his great work on the 
exchequer, the admirable Madox, under ‘ Amercements ’, 
dealt at some length with two notable cases, those of the abbot 
of Crowland and of Thomas de Furnival.! These cases appear 
to have attracted insufficient attention as throwing light on the 
two senses in which the term ‘ baron’ was used in the days of 
Edward II. On the one hand, the ‘ barons’ were the whole body 
of those who held in chief per servitium militare, and who, as 
holding by ‘ barony ’, received the special summons to perform 
their military service ‘ with horse and arms ’, were liable to the 
special baronial ‘ relief ’,2 and were entitled to the privilege (or 
subject to the burden) of being specially ‘ amerced ’ and to that 
of exemption from service on juries. On the other, the ‘ barons’ 
were the smaller class who received the special summons to 
parliament and who constituted with the earls (comites et barones) 
the estate of the lords temporal] in the upper house of parliament. 
It was this class which was then beginning to be distinguished 
as ‘ peers ’ (pares) in common with the earls and prelates, a style 
which proclaimed their equal membership, with those magnates, 
of the upper house, and which, at the same time, severed them 
from those ‘ barons’ who did not receive the special summons 
to parliament. It therefore played, in my opinion, a part of 
considerable importance in that differentiation of the peerage as 
a body which developed, as it seems to me, in the first half of 
the fourteenth century. 
The ambiguity of the term ‘ baron’ is responsible for some 
misunderstanding and even misrepresentation of Thomas de 


1 History and Antiquities of the Exchequer, cap. xiv, sec. 2 (ed. 1711, pp. 367-74) 
Dugdale had already (1675) cited the Furnival record in his Baronage (i. 726). 

2 See, on this point, my paper on ‘“‘ Barons’’ and “ Knights” in the Great Charter’ 
in Magna Carta Commemoration Essays (1917), p. 46 et seq. 

3 It was this exemption that was claimed by Ralf de Eversden, as a ‘ baron’, so 
late as 48 Edward III (see the Lords’ Reports on the Dignity of a Peer, i. 395, and 
Pike’s Const. Hist. of the House of Lords, p. 95). 

* The term pares, I need scarcely say, first appears in England, in this sense, so 
far as is known, in 1321. Mr. Pike admits (op. cit., pp. 108-9) that what he terms the 
‘gradual transition from burden to privilege’ in a baron’s attendance in parliament 
‘ was beginning, perhaps, at the time when English Peers first spoke of themselves 
as Peers of the Realm, in the reign of Edward II’. 
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Furnival’s case. An amusing illustration of this ambiguity, 
which is probably quite unknown, is found in the patent of 
creation for the dukedom of Dorset (1720). After justly insisting 
on the antiquity of the grantee’s house—the Sackvilles—this 
document proceeds to explain that the title of ‘ Baron’ con- 
ferred by Queen Elizabeth on his ancestor was virtually a restora- 
tion of the dignity originally conferred by Richard I.5 I propose 
to deal fully below with the historical effect of the ambiguity 
arising from the double sense of ‘ baron’, which affects the use 
of the style even at the present day ; but it may be well, before 
doing so, to dispose of Thomas de Furnival’s case because it 
illustrates so well the danger of arguing from the use of a term 
of which the meaning is undefined. 

For the argument in question we must turn to the use made 
of the Furnival case in the late Mr. L. O. Pike’s Constitutional 
History of the House of Lords (1894). Valuable and important as 
his work is, both from the independence of his views and from 
his careful citation of those authorities on which his views are 
based, its weak point is that, as a lawyer, Mr. Pike attached 
excessive weight to the dicta of medieval lawyers and the decisions 
recorded in the year-books.6 He endeavoured to base on what 
he termed ‘ the established legal opinions’ (p. 95) the doctrine, 
which was with him an obsession, that, down to ‘ the beginning 
of the reign of Edward III’, at least, ‘ the summons to Parlia- 
ment was regarded solely as a burden’ (p. 95). He was, of 
course, well aware that the greater barons extorted from John 
their right to the summons, but he urged that it was only ‘ desired 
as the means of mitigating demands for money’ (p. 92), ‘ was 
prompted only by the desire for protection when some excep- 
tional tax was to be imposed’ (p. 235). Possibly ; but surely 
the whole of English constitutional history illustrates the funda- 
mental importance of a control over supplies for the redress of 
grievances and as an engine for obtaining power. Here again 
the sagacity of Stubbs is seen in his speaking of ‘a right which 
from the very first was as precious as it was burdensome ’.’ 

After speaking of ‘the burden of a writ of summons calling 


5 “Unus a Richardo Primo Baronis titulum accepit; postea vero alter longo 
annorum intervallo, a Regina Elizabetha . . . Baro de Buckhurst creatus est, vel 
potius in pristinum honorem revocatus.’ The allegation is based on a charter of 
Richard I to Bordesley. 

* That I am justified in this criticism is well shown by the fact that, at the outset 
(pp. 23-5), he devoted three pages of his work to ‘a Parliament of William the Con- 
queror’ in 1081 as ‘ the first assembly in England to which the word “‘ Parliament ”’ 
has been applied by any legal authority’, viz. Year-book, 21 Edw. III (1347-8). He 
also relied on ‘a famous law-book, issued by royal authority’ (viz. Britton) for an 
ipse dixit on the constitution of the time which he termed an ‘ important and authori- 
tative statement of the law’ (pp. 93-4). 

7 Const. Hist. iii. (1878), 443. 
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an unwilling baron or bishop to attend the king in parliament ’, 
Mr. Pike endeavours to prove his point by contending that ‘ the 
Baron did not desire to be present’ (p. 235). This he proceeds 
to illustrate by the famous Furnival case. He cites this as an 
instance of the ‘efforts of lay Barons to escape summons and 
sitting’. Now it is extremely important to ascertain exactly 
what it was that Thomas de Furnival actually did claim. There 
is no difficulty in doing this, for Madox dealt fully with the case ,® 
and even Dugdale ® cited the record as early as 1675. But, 
although in accordance with his admirable practice Mr. Pike 
cites the original authorities, he paraphrases the claim thus : 


There are even instances in which men who had been summoned, and 
whose ancestors had been summoned to Parliament, were ready to deny 
that they were barons at all. In the reign of Edward II, Thomas de 
Furnivall tried [sic] to show that he was not a Baron, nominally [sic] to 
escape a particular amercement. . . . He and his descendants were never- 
theless summoned to Parliament for some generations, as his ancestors 
had been before him (pp. 235-6). 


This paraphrase requires somewhat plain speaking. There is 
not one word in the record to show, or even to suggest, that 
Thomas de Furnival was ‘ trying ’ to escape attendance in parlia- 
ment; his claim was solely that he had been ‘amerced as a 
Baron’ (tanquam Baro amerciatus fuit), though he was not 
a baron and held nothing by barony, and was therefore not liable 
to such amercement. The word ‘ nominally ’ is an interpolation 
intended to convey the impression that what he was really 
seeking was exemption from being summoned to parliament. 
Madox, though holding that his claim, as to holding by barony, 
was not justified, was careful to point out that ‘holding by 
Barony and being summoned to attend amongst the Barons in 
Parliament, were, in those days, very different things’. That is 
exactly the point which I desire to enforce. 

Quite correctly, Madox has treated the Furnival case together 
with that of the abbot of ‘Croyland ’, who similarly claimed, 
about the same time, that he had been wrongly amerced as 
a baron !° though he held nothing by barony (licet ipse non teneat 
terras seu tenementa aliqua per Baroniam vel partem Baroniae, per 
quod tanquam Baro amerciari debeat). As in the case of Thomas 
de Furnival there is a series of writs of summons to parliament 
both before and after the abbot’s case arose ; but in this case 
also the claim raised was definite and had nothing whatever to 
do with the abbot’s attendance in parliament. It is highly 

* Cap. xiv, sec. 2 (ed. 1711, pp. 370-4). 
* Baronage, i. 726. 


10 ‘De clameo Abbatis de Croyland facto quod non debet amerciari tanquam 
Baro.’ 
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significant that, although Madox rightly treats these two cases 
in conjunction under ‘ amercements ’, Mr. Pike sharply separates 
them, and, while dealing with the abbot’s case as a question only 
of ‘amercement ’ (p. 257), endeavours, as we have seen, to treat 
the Furnival claim as an effort ‘to escape summons and sitting’ 
(p. 235). He even went so far as to urge that 


In the reign of Charles I the Lords had completely forgotten the reluct- 
ance of their ancestors to sit in Parliament. . . . It is impossible to imagine 
a greater contrast than that between Thomas de Furnivall trying to prove 
that he was not a Baron in the reign of Edward II, and the Ear! of Bristol 
three centuries later, endeavouring to force the King to send him a sum- 
mons (pp. 238-9). 


It is impossible to imagine a more misleading contrast. Mr. 
Pike’s contention rests, it will be seen, on the ambiguous meaning 
of the phrase ‘a Baron’; the two issues spoken of were, of 
course, entirely distinct. 

The reader should be warned that in the Furnival case it is 
immaterial whether the claim was sound, as a fact, or not. Madox 
shows cause for believing that it was not; but on the definite 
issue taised by the claimant, the result of an inquisition was that 
his claim was good." Stubbs was dependent for the facts on 
Courthope, who observes that 


It was found by Inquisition 19 Edw. II. that he did not hold by barony ; 
nevertheless he continued to be summoned, as were his son and grandson, 
thus showing that his writ issued not by reason of tenure, but by the 
grace and favour, or rather the will of the Crown.” 


The Crown was bound by the finding, whether it was justified or 
not ; and, if Thomas continued to be summoned, in despite of 
that finding, it must be inferred that this was because the finding 
that he did not hold by barony had no bearing on his summons 
as a ‘baron’ of parliament. Stubbs was quick to perceive the 
importance of this inference as proving that among the barons 
summoned, ‘some at least did not possess the qualification by 
baronial tenure, but became barons simply by virtue of the 
special writ, and conveyed to their heirs a dignity attested by 
the hereditary [sic] reception of the summons.’ ¥ 

So much for the Furnival case, as bearing on those who were 
peers, though not ‘ barons’ by tenure. Mr. Pike, I shall now 
show, was led by the excessive importance he attached to the 
views of medieval lawyers to disparage even at a late date the 


4 The question really turned on his tenure of Sheffield (Hallamshire), the caput 
of the alleged barony derived from his Louvetot ancestors. He contended that his 
tenure of Sheffield was by homage only (per homagium tantum). 

® Historic Peerage, p. xxv. Cf. p 206. 

8 Const. Hist. ii. (1875), 204 (§ 201). 
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status as peers of those barons who were regularly summoned to 
parliament. He claimed that even 


when the wars of the Roses were giving new power to the Barons, the old 
ideas still prevailed in the Courts of Justice, and a Baron was still not as 
another peer. As late as the eighth year of Henry VI it was expressly 
decided that there was a difference between a lord who was only a Baron 
and a lord who was an Earl or a Duke, and that when a writ was brought 
by or against an Earl or Duke, he must be named by his name of dignity, 
but not when the writ was brought by or against a Baron (Year Book, 
8 Henry VI, no. 22, fo. 10).14 


Here, as in the Furnival case, two issues are confused; the 
question of the formal style to be assigned in legal documents is 
entirely distinct from the status of a baron of parliament as 
a peer; ‘a lord who was only a Baron and a lord who was an 
Earl ’ were equally peers (pares) of the realm. 

I desire to treat the above passage in conjunction with one 
which has recently appeared, and in which this erroneous doctrine 
is even further developed. The immediate cause, I may explain, 
of my dealing, at the present time, with the subject of ‘ Barons’ 
and ‘ Peers’ is that the matter has been brought to the front 
by the publication—as an appendix to vol. iv of The Complete 
Peerage (1916)—of a treatise on ‘ Earldoms and Baronies in history 
and in law’ (pp. 651-756), in which an extreme view on the 
origin of ‘ Baronies by Writ’ is set forth with much assurance 
and with a certain show of learning. Both in its original form 
and in the present revised edition, this very useful work, which 
is familiar to historical students, has adopted a tone of marked 
hostility to the ‘settled law’ on the subject. This hostility, 
however, is due less, in my opinion, to the law in question itself 
than to the modern development of the doctrine of abeyance, 
which has led to a great increase in the practice of ‘ calling out 
of abeyance’ baronies unheard of for centuries. This develop- 
ment culminated in Mr. Asquith’s statement when prime minister, 
from his seat in the house of commons, that it was ‘ an automatic 
process’. Such a description of what is well recognized as a 
special exercise of the Crown’s prerogative, was so grave and 
obvious a constitutional error that it was instantly challenged, 
and had, of course, to be modified. One can sympathize with 
Mr. Vicary Gibbs in his comment on this incident, but we must 
here confine ourselves to purely historical questions. 

Mr. Gibbs seems to have felt that the attitude assumed in his 
work needed something more to justify it than the genial jests 
and gibes of Mr. ‘G. E. C ’[okayne]. He has, therefore, set his 
assistant editor, Mr. H. Arthur Doubleday, to provide a reasoned 
onslaught on the doctrine he so much dislikes.and on those who 

* Op. cit., p. 101. 15 Complete Peerage, iv. 755 n. 
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in the past or present have been foclish enough to accept it. 
For two reasons it is quite impossible to ignore this production. 
In the first place, it is part of what is bound to become the per- 
manent work of reference on the history of the peerage ; in the 
second, we learn at the outset that 


The writer is indebted to W. Paley Baildon, Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, 
K.C.B., Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records, Professor T. F. Tout, and 
G. W. Watson for much helpful criticism and for valuable suggestions. 


He also has to thank the Librarian and other officers of the House of Lords 
for many courtesies. 


The names of these scholars will doubtless inspire confidence ; 
and their mention is no mere formality, as is shown by the fact 
that Mr. Doubleday was indebted to the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records for his knowledge of a document which forms the 
subject of one of his most adventurous and most unlucky flights. 
With the aid of another of his helpers, Mr. G. W. Watson, 
we find him plunging, to begin with, into the Norman period. 


For some time after the Conquest it is difficult to distinguish between 
the Norman Count and the English Earl, and the fact that many of the 
Conqueror’s followers held large estates in Normandy led ultimately to 
a division of inheritances and nationality in their descendants [sic], one 
son retaining the Norman, the other the English lands (p. 652). 


It is difficult to understand what Mr. Doubleday means. He is 
speaking of the ‘descendants ’, not the sons, of the Conqueror’s 
followers, and yet he cannot be speaking of the loss of Normandy 
under John **. Happily, however, he explains in a footnote that 


The Montfort and Leicester fiefs furnish a good example. Amaury, 
Count of Montfort, certifies Henry, King of England, that he has ceded all 
his lands in England to his brother, Aug. 1231 (Trésor des Chartes, p. 628— 
Angleterre 1I—no. 14 (4)), In June 1232 he declares that he has ceded 
all his lands in England to his brother Simon, Earl of Leicester (Idem, 


no. 14 (1)).... The writer is indebted to G. W. Watson for these refer- 
ences (p. 652). 


It is somewhat strange that Mr. Watson, who has long made 
a special study of foreign genealogies, should have assisted 
Mr. Doubleday with these impressive references.16 For the 
great house of Montfort L’Amaury is not found among the duke’s 
followers, and, if it were not for Messrs. Doubleday and Watson, 
we should certainly never have discovered that its stammhaus, 
between Chartres and Paris, lay in ‘ Norman lands ’. 


88 For it was not on the loss of Normandy that such division took place. Indeed, 
his own illustration is taken from 1231-2. 

16 They are duly given and the documents both printed in fullin Vernon Harcourt’s 
His Grace the Steward and Trial of Peers (1907), pp. 110, 112. 
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The writer then proceeds to remind us that ‘ to ascertain the 
truth regarding earldoms and baronies we must look . . . into the 
facts of history’, and undertakes ‘ to show in startling relief the 
misconceptions on which popular ideas . . . are based ’ (pp. 652-3). 
We recognize one of these popular ideas on p. 676, where Mr. 
Doubleday writes glibly of ‘ the signing of Magna Carta’, and 
again on p. 682, where we learn that ‘the Great Charter was 
signed ’. Mr. Tout’s ‘ helpful criticism ’ seems to have been here 
wanting. 

With the subject of historic peerage controversies a writer 
on ‘ baronies in history and in law’ should, at least, be familiar. 
But the extent of Mr. Doubleday’s acquaintance with them may 
be gauged from three examples. The most famous, perhaps, of 
all peerage cases was the contest for the barony of Abergavenny 
(1587-1604) between Mary, Lady Fane, claiming as heir-general, 
and two Edward Nevills, father and son, successively.” But, 
oddly enough, there was another case, well known to peerage 
lawyers, which was cited as ‘ Neville’s case’ (7 Co. Rep. 33).1% In 
this a wholly different person, Edmund Neville (not Edward, 
as Mr. Doubleday styles him), claimed the earldom of West- 
morland, forfeited for treason by Earl Charles [Neville] in 1570. 
The dignity claimed was different ; the claimant was different ; 
the date was different ; the legal issue was wholly different ; 
but, as there was an M in Macedon and in Monmouth, so there 
was a Neville concerned in both. Therefore Mr. Doubleday 
imagines, incredible though it may seem, that these two celebrated 
cases were one and the same. He actually writes of ‘ Nevil’s case 
against Lady Fane, which Coke was reporting ’.'® 

Yet even this is not all. In a special summary of the Aber- 
gavenny case (p. 732), which he there heads ‘ Despenser’, he 
explains that ‘as Lady Fane and Edward Nevill were co-heirs to 
the Barony of Despenser [sic], this gave the King an opening to 
compromise ’. The reader will be somewhat surprised to learn 
that Lady Fane and Edward Nevill were not ‘co-heirs to the 
barony of Despenser ’, or indeed to any other. Mr. Doubleday, 
for this case of ‘ Despenser ’ (i. e. Abergavenny), refers in a foot- 
note to my own book, ‘Peerage and Pedigree, vol. i, pp. 78-89 and 
166-201 [sic], where the very confused account given in Collins’s 
Proceedings is disentangled.’ But what is the use of disentangling 
that grievous mass of confusion for the benefit of one who proceeds 
to add fresh confusion of hisown? That this expression is amply 

1” The case is exhaustively discussed and the many errors concerning it traced 
to their source and corrected in my Peerage and Pedigree, i. 75-89. 

18 See Pike’s Const. Hist. of the House of Lords, p. 148 n. 

® p. 656 n. Sir Francis Palmer, of whose work (Peerage Law in England, 1907), 


as of my own, Mr. Doubleday has made liberal use, dealt with the Abergavenny case 
on pp. 181-2, and with ‘ Nevil’s case’ on pp. 4, 36, 192, 196, 199-202. 
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justified the reader will certainly admit when he learns that the 
second of the two citations from my own work above deals (at 
great length) not, as alleged, with the Abergavenny claim, but 
with that wholly different matter, ‘The Lord Abergavenny’s 
case ’ (12 Co. Rep.). This is the very important case (or alleged 
case) on which rests Coke’s doctrine that the writ of summons 
must be followed by a sitting in parliament.2° What makes 
Mr. Doubleday’s confusion absolutely inexcusable is that at the 
outset of the argument he cites, I actually inserted, as a caution 
to the reader, a footnote that ‘ This case (1610) must be carefully 
distinguished from the contest for the barony of Abergavenny, 
which had come to an end in 1604 ’.#! 

Here we have three historic cases of the very first importance, 
involving as they did (or were alleged to do) (a) the question of 
barony by tenure, (b) the entail of dignities, (c) the necessity of 
a proved sitting. Mr. Doubleday confuses the first with the 
second and identifies the second with the third.22 Quid plura ? 


We can now approach Mr. Doubleday’s development of Mr. 
Pike’s proposition. The former, quoting Mr. Pike’s statement 
that ‘as late as the eighth year of Henry VI it was expressly 
decided that there was a difference between a lord who was only 
a Baron and a lord who was an Earl or a Duke ’, adds, on his 
own authority : 


The difference between ‘a lord who was only a Baron’ and Earls and 
Dukes was, however, just as marked at a very much later period (p. 690). 


This statement is intended to support Mr. Doubleday’s amazing 
contention that a baron was not a ‘ peer’ in the same sense as 
an earl was. I invite the reader’s particular attention to the 
evidence on which this statement is based. It is thus given in 
a footnote : 


Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte has shown the writer a transcript of a docu- 
ment dated 9 Edw. IV, in Sir William Pole’s MS. Collections (fol. 567), 
in which a man is designated Nicholas Carew baron Carew, esquire. 


What this citation really proves is that Mr. Doubleday at least 
actually imagines that at what he terms ‘a very much later 
period ’ (i.e. forty years later), ‘a lord who was only a Baron’ 
could be formally styled ‘esquire’. No one, I venture to think, 
who has any knowledge of the period, could possibly suppose 


20 * This writ hath no operation until he sit in Parliament’ (Institutes i, 16 b). 

1 Peerage and Pedigree, i. 166. 

#2 This can hardly be among the results of the ‘ helpful criticism and valuable 
suggestions’ of Mr. W. Paley Baildon. 

*3 See above, p. 457. 
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that the above style could describe.a member of the upper house 
in 9 Edward IV; the prefix ‘ baron’ is nearly as absurd as the 
addition ‘esquire’. But was there even any such lord temporal 
in 1469-70? We have only to turn to the Complete Peerage, of 
which Mr. Doubleday is ‘ assistant editor ’, to learn that of course 
there was not. Volume iii, in which he would be found, had 
already been completed for some time when Mr. Doubleday 
wrote, and there is no such ‘ lord ’ to be found in that volume. 

What then is the explanation of the style quoted above ? 
Simply that the Devonshire Carews were still also the holders 
of that feudal ‘ barony’ of Carew (as it was sometimes styled), 
which was held as five knights’ fees of the earldom of Pembroke, 
and of which Carew castle was the caput.4 It was in virtue of 
this holding that the heralds sometimes styled the family ‘ Baron 
of Carew ’,2> even as, in the bishopric of Durham, ‘ the family 
of Hilton had their chief seat at Hilton Castle in the palatinate 
and were reckoned titular-barons by tenure-in-chief of the 
Bishop ’.2* But what, I confess, one cannot understand is how 
so sound and careful a scholar as the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Public Records came to be thus connected with Mr. Doubleday’s 
performance. 

It is, however, when dealing with ‘ the facts [sic] concerning 
baronies by writ ’ that—taking leave of Mr. Pike’s arguments— 
Mr. Doubleday ventures on his boldest flight. It is, I presume, 
generally known that, as stated at the outset of this paper, the 
term ‘ peers of the realm ’ (piers de la terre) occurs as early as 
1321, in the summer of which year the earls and barons (of parlia- 
ment) apply it to themselves—‘ nous piers de la terre, countes et 
barouns.’ Stubbs and Mr. Pike alike mention the fact pro- 
minently. In a noteworthy passage Stubbs, speaking of ‘ the 
hereditary [sic] summoning of a large proportion of great vassals ’ 
under Edward I,?’ observes that 


It is to this body of select hereditary barons, joined with the prelates 
that the term ‘ peers of the land’ properly belongs, an expression which 
occurs first, it is said, in the act by which the Despensers were exiled 
[1321], but which before the middle of the fourteenth century had obtained 
general recognition as descriptive of members of the house of lords.8 


24 Cf. Owen’s Old Pembroke Families, p. 18. 

*5 See my paper on ‘ The origin of the Carews’ (The Ancestor, no. 5, pp. 35, 38-9). 

26 Lapsley’s County Palatine of Durham, p. 64. Mr. Lapsley adds that ‘the 
barons of Hilton continue to be heard of in Durham as late as 1539’ (p. 65). But 
even as late as 1669 we find a complaint of the unseemly pride of the dean in ‘ taking 
a place above Baron Hilton at the quarter sessions, to the great disgust and reluctancy 
of the county gentry’. 27 Op. cit. ii. (1875), 183 (§ 190). 
*8 The closing words should be carefully noted. The historian cites Lords’ Report, 
i. 281. 
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Thenceforward, as we shall see, the barons (of parliament) occur 
as ‘ peers’ jointly with the earls, and so well established had 
this practice become by the time of Richard II that the very 
important patent of creation in 1387 by which a barony was 
conferred on Sir John de Beauchamp of Holt, spoke of his pro- 
motion ‘in unum parium et baronum regni nostri Angliae’. 
These ‘ peers and barons’ of whom he was thus made one had 
nothing but a writ of summons to show for their tenure of that 
position. Hence the importance of the phrase. 

Mr. Pike, with whose work Mr. Doubleday is so familiar, is 
careful to note that ‘the earliest known use of the expression 
* Peer of the Realm ”’, or Pier de la Terre, occurs in a document 
of 132229 (15 Edward II) ’, and discusses the document at some 
length. He also cites subsequent cases under Edward II and 
Edward III, in which the earls and barons appear jointly as 
‘peers’. In spite, however, of this, Mr. Doubleday confidently 
writes : 


It is significant that the upholders of the theory of barony by writ 
have never produced any contemporary description of a man in the 14th 
century which shows unmistakably that he was . . . a peer, as were the 
earls of that time. No man appears to have so described himself or to 
have been so described by others (p. 695). 


All through Mr. Doubleday’s arguments one notes the same 
endeavour to prove that barons [of parliament] in the fourteenth 
century were not really ‘peers’, because they had merely been 
summoned to parliament and did not hold an hereditary‘ peerage’. 

‘There is’, he proceeds, ‘a description of a man by himself 
in 1383 which throws a most interesting and important light on 
the subject.’ Mr. Doubleday is fully entitled to the credit of 
this discovery ; for in this instance, so far as I know, he has not 
drawn his matter from the works of others. Michael de la Pole, 
he reminds us, ‘ was summoned to Parliament among the Barons ” 
from 1366 to 1384, the summons to that of October 1383 being 
addressed ‘ Michaeli de la Pole’. We read that ‘as chancellor 
he opened the meeting ’, and his opening words are quoted from 
the Rolls of Parliament themselves. 

Vous, Mess’ Prelatz & Seign’rs Temporelx, et vous mes compaignons le 


Chivalers & autres de la noble co[mun]e d’Engleterre cy presentz, deviez 
entendre, etc.5° 


Mr. Doubleday’s comments on this exordium run as follows : 


Here we have a man who had been summoned for nearly 20 years, 
now Lord Chancellor of England, separating himself from the Lords 

2® Both in the text and in the marginal heading he erroneously gives this date 
(for 1321). 

30 Rot. Parl. iii. 149 n. 
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Temporal and proclaiming his equality with the knights of the shire 
(p. 696). 


The student will instinctively feel that this cannot be so, and that 
the chancellor’s words must here be misunderstood. As a matter 
of fact, when carefully read, they are seen to refer to the whole 
of the Third Estate and not merely to the knights of the shire. 
Indeed, on a later page, Mr. Doubleday himself tells us that 
Michael here ‘ ranks himself with the Commons’ (p. 726). But 
what is far more important is the fact that Michael de la Pole is 
here speaking, not as a member of one of the three assembled 
estates, but ex officio as the king’s mouthpiece, that is to say, as 
chancellor. Mr. Pike has clearly established the facts that, when 
they were ecclesiastics, ‘ the early Chancellors received a summons 
only when bishops’, and that ‘as Chancellors they attended 
Parliament ex officio’ ; that ‘ the first lay Chancellors attended, 
but were not summoned’; that ‘a Baron Chancellor [was] 
summoned only among the Barons’, and that ‘in accordance 
with the practice of centuries, the Chancellor’s presence in 
Parliament was ex officio, and not in virtue of any writ of sum- 
mons’.*! Consequently Michael de la Pole,in 1383, was addressing, 
on the one side, the estates of the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and, on the other, the estate of the commons, while he himself, 
as chancellor, was apart from all three. Mr. Doubleday’s ‘ in- 
teresting and important’ discovery collapses like a house of 
cards. 

But there is more than this. Having proved, as he imagines, 
that Michael de la Pole, although summoned as a baron, was 
not (in virtue of that summons) among ‘the Lords Temporal ’, 
he builds on this supposed discovery the argument that this 
conclusion must apply also, as it would, to all those who were 
merely ‘summoned to Parliament ’ by ‘a personal writ ’. 


What, it may be asked, was the position at this time of men like 
de la Pole? The answer would appear to be that men who were sum- 
moned to Parliament became for the time ‘ Lords of Parliament’, but 
not peers in the modern sense. As legislators who received a personal 
writ they sat, as one might say, ‘ above the salt "—with the Dukes and 
Earls, but not of them, &c.5? (p. 696). 


In short, a man so summoned was not ‘a peer, as were the earls 
of that time ’.* Let us clearly understand what this proposition 
involves. ‘Men who were summoned to Parliament’ were 
‘legislators’, were ‘Lords of Parliament ’—nay ‘ Barons of 
Parliament ’*4—and sat ‘ with the Dukes and Earls’; they had 


3! Op. cit., pp. 352-4. ® The italics are mine. % See above, p. 462. 
%¢ * Every man who was a Lord of Parliament by reason of his writ of summons 
was a Baron of Parliament’ (p. 689). 
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long claimed as ‘ peers of the realm ’, in common with the dukes 
and earls, ‘that on no account should peers, whether ministers 
or not, be brought to trial, lose their possessions, be arrested, 
imprisoned, outlawed, or forfeited, or be bound to answer or 
judged except in full parliament, and before their peers ’ ;*° and 
yet, in spite of all this, they were not really peers ; they had no 
place among the lords temporal. One can only say, as Mr. 
Doubleday himself says of the principle involved in recent 
peerage decisions (p. 692): ‘ It reads more like Alice in Wonder- 
land than’ a proposition soberly advanced. Men ‘ are summoned 
to Parliament ’, we are informed, ‘as Barons’, but when parlia- 
ment meets and the three estates are assembled, Mr. Doubleday 
bars the door against them ; they are not among the elected 
representatives of the estate of the commons, and Mr. Doubleday 
denies them a place among ‘the Lords Temporal’. How then 
could these unhappy men obey the king’s summons and attend 
to hear, from his representatives, ‘la pronunciation des Causes 
de la Somonce’? For them alone there was no place; they 
remind one of nothing so much as of the showman’s amphibious 
monster who ‘ could not live on land and died in the water ’. 
Such is the desperate plight to which Mr. Doubleday is reduced 
in his endeavours to prove that the baron, under Richard IT, was 
not ‘a peer, as were the earls’ (p. 695), and thus to assail ‘ that 
monstrous growth, the barony by writ’ (p. 700). There is one 
more matter with which it is necessary to deal, because of its 
importance in peerage history and because of the special promi- 
nence which Mr. Doubleday has given it. Thomas de Furnival, 
with whose amercement this paper began, was the first of four 
Furnivals consecutively summoned to parliament. The first 
summons of this family was to ‘the Model Parliament’ of 1295, 
and the last was dated 7 January, 6 Rich. II (1382/3), being 
addressed to the fourth Furnival so summoned, who died 12 April 
1383. He was the last of the house in the male line, and left an 
only daughter as his heir. Now it is a very noteworthy fact that 
we have here a virtually continuous succession of writs, from the 
first valid parliament to the last Furnival’s death.** To this 
series of writs I attach great importance as giving us what was 
practically an hereditary barony from the earliest date now 
claimed even by a peerage lawyer. When the third of the Fur- 
nivals was succeeded by his younger brother (1364), the latter 
promptly received, as his heir, a writ of summons. It is a fair 


35 See Stubbs’s summary of the report of the Stratford case (1341) in Const. Hist. 
ii. (1875), 389 (§ 258). Cf. Pike, op. cit., p. 195. 

3° In these thirty-eight years the only break was after the death of the second 
of the line, early in October 1339. His Ing. p. m. (shortly after 21 October 1340) 
states that his son Thomas was then aged 17. so that he would not be of age till 1344 
or thereabouts. He was not summoned till 1348. 
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inference that, but for their extinction in the male line, the family 
would have continued to be regularly summoned to parliament. 

We have thus, in the Furnival writs of summons, a very 
valuable illustration of what Stubbs termed ‘ hereditary summon- 
ing ’ from the days of Edward I, or, as he elsewhere described it, 
‘the hereditary reception of the summons’. This is the practice 
which Mr. Doubleday so vehemently denies, and which he 
asserts can only be accepted ‘ by those who are wholly ignorant 
of English history ’ (p. 683). His fundamental fallacy consists in 
assuming that if words of inheritance are not to be found in the 
writ of summons, an hereditary right to receive that’ summons 
could only have been the result of an ‘ imposition ’, effected by 
‘a subtle campaign ’ (pp. 679, 701). The fact, of course, is that, 
as Mr. Pike admits,*’ ‘the baron acquired a prescriptive ** right 
to be summoned to parliament’; the right, as he elsewhere 
expresses it,°® was based on ‘ the prescription in accordance with 
which the representatives of the same families were called to 
parliament generation after generation’. The ~ight, in Stubbs’s 
words, was ‘ attested by the hereditary reception of the summons ’ 
(ii. 204). It is needless, therefore, to postulate ‘a subtle cam- 
paign ’ or a ‘ monstrous imposition ’ for what was only a natural 
development from the issue of writs to the Furnivals, for example, 
‘generation after generation’. The strength of prescription in 
this country can only be denied, if I may quote Mr. Doubleday’s 
words, ‘ by those who are wholly ignorant of English history ’ 
(p. 683). 

To the Furnival peerage claim in 1913 Mr. Doubleday has de- 
voted over three pages, on the ground that ‘ it is worthy of special 
consideration, for it is typical as a peerage case both in the 
nature of the claims made and in the Committee’s treatment of 
them’ (p. 720). With regard to the first summoned Furnival 
and his objection ‘to being amerced as a baron’ *° (p. 720), we 
are merely told that his disclaimer ‘throws a curious light on 
the estimation in which he held the status of Baron which tenure 
by barony could give him ’. It is rightly here recognized that the 
question had nothing to do with his summons to parliament, 
although on p. 688 Mr. Doubleday had argued that 


the absurdity of the doctrine that a writ in the time of the three Edwards 
created a man a peer in the modern sense is demonstrated by facts such 
as ... the repudiation of barony by a man who was summoned. 


A footnote to this argument explains that ‘ Thomas de Furnivall, 
summoned to a Council in 1283 and to Parliament from 1295 to 
1332, in 19 Edw. II denied that he was a baron’. I have already 


37 Op. cit., p. 147. 38 The italics are mine, 
39 p. 114, 40 See above, pp. 453-6. 
VOL, XXXIII.—NO, OXXXII. Hh 
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shown that what Thomas ‘denied’ was that he was a baron 
by tenure, and that he did not even question his status among the 
barons of parliament. 

I can speak with special knowledge of the Furnival peerage 
claim, having acted on behalf of the Crown throughout. The 
point at issue was quite simple, but was of great importance. 
The Crown did not question the writs of summons to Thomas 
Nevill (who married the heiress of the last Furnival) from 1383, 
or his sitting in parliament. But it denied the claim that the four 
Furnivals were peers, on the ground that there was no valid 
‘ proof of sitting ’ in the case of any one of them. Consequently 
it denied that they could transmit a peerage to their heiress, and 
contended therefore that Thomas Nevill could not have been 
summoned in right of his wife, because no such right was vested 
in her. This was the argument that I had advanced in my 
Peerage and Pedigree (i. 274), where I wrote that there was no 
valid ‘ proof of sitting ’, and that, therefore 


if the barony of Furnival should be claimed, . . . we might learn if the 


heiress of a non-existent barony could transmit that barony to her hus- 
band. 


Everything, therefore, turned, as I have said, on the ‘ proof of 
sitting ’. This, I may remind the reader, is a purely legal point ; 
but the reason why it is of paramount importance and indeed 
vital, is that peerage law, as is well settled, requires such proof 
to be given, and to be given from ‘ the records of Parliament ’.” 


I accept the following summary by Mr. Doubleday of the 
issue : 


The Crown contended that neither the above-named Thomas de 
Furnivall [i. e. the first Furnival summoned] nor any of his descendants 
were peers [sic], and that the first peer was either Thomas Nevill or his 
son-in-law, John Talbot. 

The business of the Committee was to listen to, and adjudicate on, the 


evidence and arguments which the petitioner advanced to prove that 
the Furnivalls were peers [sic]. 


Quite so; and the committee, of course, could only accept such 
evidence and arguments as should be in accordance with settled 
peerage law. The Crown, therefore, was bound to insist on the 
need for ‘ proof of sitting’, all the more so because that need, 
whether historically justified or not, is the one great barrier 
against a flood of peerage claims which could otherwise be 
advanced. I have elsewhere dealt with the efforts made on 


“ ‘It is essential that a sitting shall be proved... . This rule, that the records of 
Parliament are the proper and only evidence of a sitting in Parliament, is one which 
was laid down by Lord Coke, and has been recognized ever since’ (Palmer’s Peerage 
Law in England (1907), pp. 45-6). @ p. 720. 
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behalf of the petitioner to supply the lacking proof.* Eventually 
a new document was produced in the midst of the hearing before 
the committee, namely a royal charter granted 16 March 1306/7, 
at the time [it was claimed] of the Carlisle parliament. It was 
described by counsel as a ‘ charter to which Thomas de Furnivall 
is a witness at Carlisle during the holding of a Parliament there 
—that is from the Charter Roll of the 35th Edward I, 16 day of 
March. That will be 1306’ [sic]. Asked whether ‘ that is to show 
that he was present ’, counsel replied ‘ Yes, at Carlisle.’ 

Now I am not going to argue the case all over again, although 
there can rarely have been a decision so open to damaging criti- 
cism. The only point on which I have to insist for the present 
is that such a charter is obviously not one of ‘the records of 
Parliament ’. Even if it were, it does not prove that the witnesses 
thereto took their seats in parliament. If it did so, a ‘ proof of 
sitting’ would be easy enough to discover in other cases also. 
I therefore hold as strongly as ever that from the point of view of 
peerage law the committee’s decision was clearly wrong. I formally 
recorded at the time my reason for doing so, in the interest of 
the Crown, and I hold a letter from that brilliant scholar, the late 
Mr. Raymond Asquith, with whom I was privileged at the time to 
work, in the preparation of the argument for the Crown, express- 
ing entire concurrence with my view and agreeing with me as 
to the great danger of admitting any but strictly valid ‘ proof of 
sitting’. I subsequently expressed in print the same view in 
the plainest possible manner .“ 

All this I am obliged to explain, because with an audacity 
rarely equalled, Mr. Doubleday has charged me in the following 
passage with having changed my view on the subject, in con- 
sequence of the committee’s decision. His assumption of tragic 
despair at what he considers my desertion of ‘ the cause of truth 
which the modern school of history seeks to promote ’, may cause 
some amusement to the readers of this Review. 


Not the least remarkable feature of the Furnivall case is the effect 
it appears to have had on J. H. Round’s opinions regarding baronies by 
writ. Writing in 1910 on the possibility of a Barony of Furnivall being 
claimed (Peerage and Pedigree, vol. i, p. 274) he said: ‘ In this case, there- 
fore, also we might learn if the heiress of a non-existent barony could 
transmit that barony to her husband.’ In an article in the Quarterly 
Review, July 1915, entitled ‘Recent Peerage Cases’, he discussed the 
Furnivall case, and wrote of Thomas de Furnivall, summoned to Parliament 
in 1295, ‘and indeed to the lay mind even of a critical historian, it would cer- 
tainly seem clear that he and his heirs were peers’. [The italics are mine — 
H.A.D.] Those wholooked to himasa leader in the cause of truth which the 
modern school of history seeks to promote may well exclaim, ‘ Et tu, Brute!’ 


* Quarterly Review, July 1915, no. 444, p. 69. 


“* Tbid., ut supra. 
Hhe2 
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It is unfortunate that this criticism compels one to impugn either 
the intelligence or the bona fides of Mr. Doubleday. For the 
reader will be greatly surprised to learn that instead of its having 
been left for him to reveal my alleged contradiction, by bringing 
the above passages together, I myself had actually done so in 
the Quarterly article, from which he quotes (pp. 68-9). I myself 
had there repeated the passage in Peerage and Pedigree, with the 
further words : 


and how a barony can be ‘ vested in’ a man in right of his wife,“® when 
there was no recognized barony, as the law is now settled, to which she could 
have succeeded. 


Worse still, in order to produce the appearance of contradiction, 
Mr. Doubleday has gone so far as to suppress deliberately the 
words which follow the passage he has placed in italic type. 
They are these : 


Yet such a conclusion from the evidence is, if historically right, wrong 
in strictness of law. We had here, in fact, one instance the more that 
“hard cases make bad law’. No one would allege that a royal charter 
is a ‘record of Parliament’, or that those who witnessed it are thereby 
proved to have taken part in ‘a parliamentary proceeding’. Wishing to 
do substantial justice, their lordships were resolved that petitioner should 
not suffer for the want of that technical proof of sitting which the law, 
as long settled, undoubtedly requires (p. 69). 


It is impossible, I submit, for any candid reader to mistake my 
meaning or to discover any contradiction between my earlier 
and my later statement, which appear side by side in the Quarterly 
Review. I hold as strongly as ever that the peerage lawyer is 
bound to deny that the Furnivals held a peerage barony, on 
account of the fatal absence of a valid ‘ proof of sitting ’, but I also 
hold that the ‘ critical historian’ would be satisfied by the evidence 
that the Furnivals ‘ were peers’. For the need of ‘a proof of 
sitting ’ was a doctrine invented by lawyers ; the historian knows 
nothing of it ; it troubles him not at all. 

It is precisely because the Furnival decision illustrates so 
forcibly the difference between the historian’s point of view and 
that of the peerage lawyer that it has for historical students so 
peculiar an interest. No one should be more alive to the dis- 
tinction and, therefore, to my real position than Mr. Doubleday 
himself, for he heads his treatise ‘Earldoms and Baronies in 
history and in law’, as if to accentuate the difference between the 
two points of view. This, indeed, is his thesis. Of the arguments 
on which in the Furnival case the committee based their decision 


«> This I took from my Peerage and Pedigree (i. 274). 
‘© e.g. p. 686: ‘So little is the historical atmosphere of early times in England 
understood by’ peerage lawyers, &c. 
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—the rationes decidendi—the principal one was that Thomas de 
Furnival, who had been summoned to the parliament of Carlisle 
in 35 Edw. I, is found at Carlisle, as a witness to a royal charter, 
16 March 1306/7. The late Lord Ashbourne, who took the lead * 
in the judgements, argued thus : 


There is also another circumstance that would go to show or makes it 
highly probable that the first Lord [sic] Furnivall did sit in Parliament. 
His name is not returned in the list [sic], but a Parliament was held at 
Carlisle, and that was not near his home, for he was a Norfolk [sic] man ; 
he was at Carlisle, the place where Parliament was held, and where he 
was summoned to attend a Parliament, and he took part in attesting 
a document there (Minutes, &c., p. 28). 


I agree. With this evidence before him * an historian would 
certainly deem it ‘ highly probable ’ that Thomas did attend this 
parliament at Carlisle. The essence of the argument is that 
Carlisle ‘ was not near his home ’, so that he would not be found 
there except for some reason. His attendance at parliament 
would supply that reason. 

Although, as we have seen, Mr. Doubleday tells us that ‘ he 
has to thank . . . the officers of the House of Lords for many 
courtesies ’ (p. 651), and although he ‘is indebted’ to them in 
the Furnival case ‘ for the use of the transcript of the shorthand 


notes ’ (p. 721), he shows his gratitude by sarcastically stating 
that ‘when we turn to the judgements delivered we find the 
same laxity: the facts apparently did not matter’ (p. 721). 
I should be the last to deny that the ‘ judgements ’ invite criti- 
cism ; but let us at least be fair. He seizes on the lapsus linguae 
‘for he was a Norfolk man’ as ground for this comment : 


Needless to say, he was not a Norfolk man, but came from Sheffield, 
a fact that was constantly referred to in the hearing of the case. That an 
argument which greatly influenced their Lordships’ decision was based 
on a false assumption did not disturb the Committee’s equanimity. The 
mistake was mentioned after the judgements were given, but no one 
worried about such a trifle (p. 722). 


To those familiar with the map of England it will be obvious 
that the argument in question is not affected by the slip. If 
Sheffield was the seat of Thomas de Furnival, then it remains 
no less a fact that Carlisle ‘was not near his home’; it was 
indeed remote therefrom, owing to physical obstacles no less than 
to distance. If Mr. Doubleday had wished to criticize the judge- 
ments and had understood the matter sufficiently to do so, he 
could have added to what he says of the unhappy statements 
for which Lord Shaw was responsible, that learned lord’s con- 


«7 As former Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
** It is somewhat loosely here summarized. 
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fident citation of ‘the Close Roll of Parliament ’ [sic] for 1383, 
and his assertion that he had looked also at ‘ the Parliament Roll 
for that Parliament ’ and had there found the name of ‘ Le Sire 
de Furnivall ’;** this was a really vital blunder on account of 
the stress his lordship laid on the alleged fact. For not only is 
there no such entry on ‘ the Parliament Roll for that Parliament ’ 
(7 Ric. II), but not till 21 Ric. IT is such an entry found.*° 

Returning to my critic’s allegation that I have changed my 
view in consequence of the Furnival decision, it is possible that 
the real reason for Mr. Doubleday’s despair is that I think it 
clear, to an historian, that the four Furnivals ‘ were peers’. 
I repeat that statement without any reservation. An historian » 
would agree with Lord Ashbourne in thinking ‘that the earlier 
Furnivalls were not only summoned to every parliament,” but 
the circumstances go to show a tremendous probability [sic] that 
they actually sat in parliament’.* If so, they must have been 
‘peers’; for, as historians of course know—though my critic, 
incredible as it may appear, seems to be actually ignorant of the 
fact—barons of parliament were ‘ piers de la terre’ at least as 
early as 1321, that is to say, in the lifetime of the first summoned 
Furnival (d. 1332). Mr. Pike admits that ‘ English Peers first 
spoke of themselves as Peers of the Realm in the reign of 
Edward II’.5* The word is again used in 4 Edward III, 1330, 
when Simon de Beresford’s case came before the peers, and in 
Archbishop Stratford’s case (1341) ‘les piers de la terre ’ claimed 
to be judged only ‘en pleyn parlement et devant les piers’. It 
is needless to multiply examples. As for my critic, I am not 
aware quo waranto pillorium levavit, but I am proud to know 
that I there stand by the side of my old master, Stubbs. Dealing 
with the reign of Edward I and his ‘ hereditary summoning of 
a large proportion of great vassals ’, he wrote thus : 


It is to this body of select hereditary barons, joined with the prelates, 
that the term ‘ peers of the land’ properly belongs, . . . which before the 
middle of the fourteenth century had obtained general recognition as 
descriptive of the members of the house of lords.5* . . . The estate of the 
peerage is identical with the house of lords. 


49 Minutes, p. 29. 

50 It was not even claimed on behalf of the petitioner that there was such an entry 
earlier than this (Case, p. 8; Minutes, p. 87). 

5t T have (as usual) to guard myself against this statement being turned against 
me by peerage counsel. 

5? T make only the reservation expressed on p. 464, note 36, above. 

5 Minutes, p. 28. 54 Op. cit., p. 109; see also pp. 157-8. 

55 * Et est assentu et acorde, par nostre seigneur le roi et tous les grantz en pleyn 
parlement qe tut soit il que les ditz peres .. . que par tant les ditz peres que ore sont, ou 
les peres qui serront en temps a venir, ne soient mes tenuz... a rendre juggement 
sur autres que sur leur peres’, &c. 

56° Const. Hist. ii. (1875), 183-4. 
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And again : 


The house consisted of the lords spiritual and temporal, the ‘ prelatz 


et autres grantz’.. . all the ‘ grantz’ summoned in the class of barons 
were no doubt peers.5? 


I apprehend that those who desire that ‘ truth which the modern 
school of history seeks to promote ’,®® will turn for it rather to 
the lips of Stubbs than to those of Mr. Doubleday. 

I feel that I cannot close without some protest against the 
use that Mr. Doubleday has made of the works of others. In his 
arguments one recognizes too often those which he has taken 
from Mr. Pike or from myself. It seems, to say the least, un- 
gracious, when making use of Mr. Pike’s argument for the state 
ment that the son and heir of an earl did not succeed his father 
as earl till he had been girt with the sword of the earldom,*® to 
confine his acknowledgement to the comment that ‘ Pike .. . 
has confused William de Mandeville, 3rd Earl of Essex, who 
d. s. p. 1189, with Geoffrey de Mandeville, lst Earl, who d. 
1144’ (p. 666). It will, I suppose, be admitted that I can speak 
with authority on Earl Geoffrey and his family,®° when I say 
definitely that Mr. Pike was here guilty of no confusion at all. 
Again, I naturally object to being cited for certain facts, but not 
for others, as if the latter were not taken from’ my works. It is 
true that at the outset (p. 651) my critic makes a general ‘acknow- 
ledgment of the debt which he owes to’ them ; but occasional 
references are misleading to the reader. To one example I desire 
to draw special attention. In my Studies in Peerage and Family 
History (pp. 363-5) I dealt with the striking contradiction between 
the determination of the Windsor abeyance in 1855 and the 
dates assigned to other baronies created at the same period by 
the committee for privileges, when the cases came before them. 
The Windsor abeyance had never come before the committee at 
all. Mr. Doubleday, however, does not cite me, but charges 
the committee ‘in the case of Burgh’ (1912) with having ‘upset 
a previous decision in the Windsor case’ (p. 723). There was 
no ‘decision’ on Windsor, because there was no ‘case’. The 
moral of this last example of Mr. Doubleday’s accuracy would 
seem to be that critics should make sure of their facts, and that, 
if one must plagiarize, it is well to plagiarize with care. 

J. H. Rounp. 


5? Ibid. iii. (1878), 432, 440. 58 See above, p. 467. 

%® Pike, op. cit., p. 61. The source of Mr. Doubleday’s information is evident 
from his repetition of Mr. Pike’s error in writing of ‘ Michaelmas term in the fifteenth 
year of John’s reign (a. p. 1214)’. For he states that this took place ‘in 1214’, 
which affects the argument. 

6° See, not only my Geoffrey de Mandeville, but the long passage on his successors 
cited from my Ancient Charters by Mr. Doubleday on pp. 665-6. 
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The Navy under Henry VII 


. condition of affairs in Europe, and the policy of 
Henry VII, rendered it unnecessary for that monarch to 
maintain a powerful navy. His naval, like his foreign policy, 
was one of consolidation rather than extension. It is true that 
he was the first English sovereign who mixed to any considerable 
extent in general European politics : but he did so from necessity, 
not from choice; for the safe preservation of his kingdom, not 
from motives of aggrandisement. He aimed at rendering secure 
the throne which he had won; and desired neither territorial 
acquisitions nor the power to dictate to, or to be deferred to by, 
the countries of Europe. Almost the sole function which the 
navy was called upon to perform was the transport of troops to 
the Continent or the outlying parts of Britain, on such expedi- 
tions as the sovereign was forced to undertake for the security 
of the kingdom: with the policing of the seas against pirates 
Henry troubled himself little. The transport of troops to the 
Continent he was able to undertake without opposition ; for with 
Brittany friendly or neutral, there was nothing to be feared from 
France at sea. When, indeed, Charles VIII married Anne, 
Duchess of Brittany, in 1491, and thereby incorporated the duchy 
in the kingdom of France, he gained a valuable addition to his 
naval strength, in the ports and dockyards of Brittany, and in 
the Breton seamen, whose value to the fleets of France at that 
time may be compared with that of the men of Devon to the 
Elizabethan navy, and the Biscayan fishermen to the fleets of 
Philip II of Spain. But the activities of the French king were 
mainly directed towards the Mediterranean; and in any case 
Henry VII had no more intention of becoming committed to 
a prolonged struggle with France, than had Charles of entering 
upon a war with England. Henry is presented to us by historians 
as grasping, and his rule as hard ; but if he added few ships only 
to the navy, and made but small use of it, at least he carried on 
the policy of the Yorkist kings of setting up a compact and well 
equipped force. He granted a bounty on the building of merchant 
ships, and he constructed the first permanent dry dock known 
to have been built in this country. 

From early times the English sovereigns had been responsible 
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for the safe keeping of the seas, and certain dues, the principal 
of which were tunnage and poundage, were granted to them 
for the maintenance of a force of ships for this purpose. The 
royal ships formed merely the nucleus of the navy, which was 
brought up to the required strength, in a time when merchant 
vessels differed little from, and were easily converted into, fighting 
ships, by the exercise of the prerogative of impressment of 
merchantmen when offensive operations were to be undertaken 
overseas. The system dislocated and hampered trade, particu- 
larly in the case of a long war. Communication was slow and 
difficult, and fleets took a long time to assemble. Irregularities 
in connexion with impressment frequently occurred. There 
were complaints, for example, of ships being impressed long 
before they were required ; and no doubt these complaints were 
not unreasonable. For once a merchant vessel got to sea on 
a voyage she was lost to the kingdom for an appreciable period : 
unscrupulous commissioners would naturally therefore be inclined 
to impress recklessly, lest some eligible ship should escape service. 
Under Henry VI the royal navy had ceased to exist ; one of the 
first acts of the Protector and Council of Regency being to order 
the sale of the crown ships, and the administration of the navy 
thereafter carried out by contracts entered into with various 
ship owners or persons of rank. The system was never altered 
during his reign, owing largely to the king’s financial difficulties 
consequent upon the war with France and the Civil War, which 
rendered it impossible for him to find the necessary money. 
Under Edward IV the royal navy was reconstituted and a definite 
policy adopted, which was continued by Richard III; so that, 
with the crown, Henry VII succeeded also to a small but sufficient 
navy. 

From the reign of Edward IV came four ships—the Gracedieu, 
Mary of the Tower, Trinity, and Falcon. The date of the entry 
of the Gracedieu into the royal navy is unknown, neither is it 
certain whether she was constructed by Edward IV or bought ;? 
and if the latter, whether she was an old or a new ship at the time. 
But in 1473 she underwent an extensive refit. Her service in 
the fleet of Henry VII lasted only two years, for in 1487 she was 
broken up and her ‘ Stuff takle and Aparaill ordinaunces artillaries 
& Abilaments of werre ’ were ‘ deliuered . . . to Sir Raynold Bray 
Knyght by the Kyngs high Comaundment by him to be broken 
spent and emploid for and upon the makyng of his ship cald the 
Souueraine.’? The Mary of the Tower was the Carrack of 
Edward IV,’ a Spanish vessel purchased in 1478. The price paid, 

1 It is not on record that Edward IV constructed any vessels in his own yards. 


* Chapter House Book vii, printed for the Navy Records Society by M. Oppenheim, 
Accounts and Inventories of Henry VII. 3 *Carraquon’ or ‘ Carycon’. 
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£100, indicates that she cannot have been a new ship at the time. 
How or when the Trinity and Falcon were obtained by Edward IV 
is not known. 

Of the ships added to the navy by Richard III two at least 
descended to his successor, namely the Martin Garsia and the 
Governor, the latter having been purchased for £600 in 1485 from 
Thomas Grafton and two others.4 She had an existence of only 
three years in the royal navy. 

Six ships are known to have been added to the royal navy by 
Henry VII. Of these Le Prise, renamed Margaret, was, as her 
name denotes, a capture from the French (during the expedition 
which was undertaken for the protection of Brittany in 1490): 
one, the Caravel of Ewe (the Mary and John of Henry VIII) was 
a purchase ; and the remaining four were of new construction. 
The first ship to be built by Henry VII, after his accession, was 
the Regent, constructed by William Bond on the Rother, in Kent, 
a then tidal river. The king’s instructions were to the effect 
that she was to be made on the model of a certain French ship 
which Henry had perhaps seen and noted during his exile. She 
was to have been of 600 tons, but her actual tonnage on com- 
pletion is not known. Six hundred tons was a great size for an 
English warship at the end of the fifteenth century ; but there 
is noticeable in the other two Tudor sovereigns who took an active 
interest in the navy, namely Henry VIII and Elizabeth, the 
tendency to build at least a few huge ships; and this not alone 
from motives of display—certainly not in the case of Henry VITI— 
but on account of the moral effect in action of these great vessels. 
A second motive may be found in the use to which the Tudor 
sovereigns did not disdain to put their ships in time of peace, 
namely hiring them out to merchants for trading voyages. Since 
they were better able than merchantmen to cope with pirates 
whose depredations constituted one of the dangers of the sea, 
these large ships were doubtless in considerable request by 
merchants, more particularly since the crown was in a position 
to let them out cheaply. The construction of the Sovereign from 
the timbers of the Gracedieu proceeded coincidently with that 
of the Regent. The remaining two vessels built by Henry were 
the Sweepstake and the Mary Fortune. Both date from 1497 
and cost £120 3s. 2d. and £110 17s. Od. respectively. Their 
tonnage is not known, but, though both were three masted, they 
were small ships, being described as ‘ barks’. Other ships have 
been credited by different authorities to the navy of Henry VII 
on the strength of their being designated ‘ king’s ships’. It was, 


* Oppenheim, Administration of the Royal Navy, p. 34. 


5 Augmentation Office Book, no. 316, printed in Accounts and Inventories of 
Henry VII. 
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however, the fashion so to describe vessels taken up temporarily 
for the service of the crown. 

The navy list, then, of Henry VII, as far as it is known, is as 
follows : 


Ship. Added to the navy. Put out of service. 
Gracedieu By Edward IV Broken up 1487 
Mary of the Tower Bought 1478 Disappears after 1496 ® 
Trinity By Edward IV - » 1503 
Falcon ss i - * ~ 
Martin Garsia By Richard III 1485 7 
Governor Bought January 1485 Disappears after 1488 ® 
Margaret, of Dieppe Le Prise, 1490 i » 15036 
Regent Built 1487 Descended to Henry VITI 
Sovereign on o 
Caravel of Ewe Bought by Henry VII 
Sweepstake Built 1497 
Mary Fortune 


”? > 


Henry VII recognized the dependence of the crown upon the 
merchant marine. Merchant vessels formed the greater part of 
every fleet which was got together for offensive or defensive 
operations of war ; and their réle was not necessarily confined to 
the merely passive one of transport and supply. In order there- 


fore to encourage the production of merchant vessels fit to be 
taken up for war service, Henry made a practice of giving a bounty 
on new construction. In so doing he was creating no precedent, 
for a bounty is known to have been paid as early as 1449; but 
it was not until the time of Henry VII that payment became in 
any way regular, as it must necessarily be, if the purpose of 
stimulating production was to be achieved. It is possible that 
during his exile abroad Henry had seen the working of some 
Spanish system of bounties ; * for there is presumptive evidence 
that one was in force before 1485. The scale of the bounty as 
paid by Henry was not systematic. It ranged as high as five 
shillings a ton (the usual rate under Henry VIII and Elizabeth). 
It was paid only on large ships, though it is not known where the 
line of demarkation, if any, was drawn between vessels fit or 
otherwise for crown service by virtue of their size, but it must 
have been somewhere near 80 or 100 tons. The bounty is also 
known to have been paid on ships purchased from foreign owners. 

Henry’s encouragement of the merchant marine showed itself 
in other ways besides the payment of the bounty. During the 

* Oppenheim, Royal Navy, p. 35. 

7 *Deliuered to Sir Richard Guldeford Knyght to have of the Kynges yift by 
vertue of a warraunt vnder the Kynges signet . . . directed the xxiijth. day of the 
said Month of Decembre the first yere of ye reigne of our said Souueraigne lord the 


Kyng that nowe is’, Chapter House Book vii (Accounts and Inventories of 
Henry VII) ® Oppenheim, Royal Navy, p. 37. 
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earlier part of his reign various navigation acts were passed, the 
general purpose of which was that goods should only be imported 
in English ships manned by English seamen. That he realized 
the importance of a large fishing population upon which to draw 
for crews, is shown by the annulling, in 1506, of the treaty which 
gave to foreigners the right of fishing in English waters. 

The discoveries which were being made in America at this 
period, while increasing the importance of the ports on the south 
and west coasts of England, affected the country little in other 
ways. England was at that time too poor to indulge in coloniza- 
tion, and not sufficiently strong to risk the inevitable encounter 
with Spain which would have resulted had English discoverers 
persisted in attempts to open up territory in the New World. 
And Henry’s object was to avoid embroiling the country in war 
with foreign powers. 

Mention has been made of the crown prerogative of taking up 
merchant vessels in time of war or emergency. Under Henry VII 
the rate of hire was a shilling for a ton per month. Beyond the 
appointment of a captain and a few officers, the putting of soldiers 
and gunners on board, and the mounting of extra guns, little was 
required to convert the merchant ship of that period into an 
effective fighting unit. Warrants for the delivery of ordnance 
stores for arming a merchant vessel, the Isle of Jersey, employed 
on the royal service in 1486, show that 8 serpentines and 201 
pounds of powder were put aboard.® In 1488 to each of two 
ships of 240 and 140 tons respectively, nine guns were delivered 
out of the king’s storehouse at Greenwich, and six to a third ship, 
of 220 tons. In the same expedition ‘ ccc shefes ’ of arrows were 
delivered ‘towards the enarmyng of iij Spaynard Shippes ap- 
pointed to the see in the said Armye’. It was part of Henry’s 
policy to hire Spanish ships for his expeditions, even when 
English merchant vessels were available and the king’s ships not 
all employed ; and this although the rate of hire paid was, during 
at least part of the reign, double that for native ships. It has 
been suggested that he saw in it a minor way of knitting together 
the ties connecting England with Spain, and that he experienced 
difficulty at times in obtaining ships at home owing to the un- 
willingness of merchants and owners to lend them: there was 
continual friction between the crown and the owners as to the 
amounts due to the latter at a period when the calculation of 
ships’ tonnage was a matter bristling with difficulties. It is 
possible, however, that Henry understood the evils of a system 
which by taking merchantmen away from their legitimate business 
dislocated trade. In addition to hiring, Henry attempted to 


* Chapter House Book vii (Accounts and Inventories of Henry VII). 
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purchase Spanish ships, a cheaper measure, perhaps, than building 
for himself. In this, however, he was unsuccessful; and it is 
possible that there existed ordinances prohibiting the sale to 
foreigners of Spanish merchant vessels. The armament carried by 
merchantmen when engaged upon their ordinary avocations seems 
sometimes to have sufficed when the ships were taken up for the 
king’s service ; for according to a ‘declaracion . . . of all the 
Ordinaunce Artillaries & Abillamentes of warre . . . for the Fur- 
nysshing and Enarmyng of our Soveraigne lorde the Kynges 
Shippes appointed for to serve the Kyng in hys most noble Army 
on the See Ayenste the Auncyent enemies and Rebelles of Scot- 
land’ in the year 1497, seven merchantmen were supplied with 
powder and shot only in addition to bows and arrows, ‘ bylles ’, 
and ‘ speres ’.1° 

Like his two predecessors, but unlike his successor, Henry VII 
was content that his navy should be administered by a single 
official, the Keeper or Clerk of the Ships. It was by no means 
the rule, however, for all payments in connexion with the royal 
ships to be made through this official. The building of ships and 
the purchase of victuals and stores was frequently given to persons 
other than the Clerk of the Ships—persons, perhaps, whom the 
king wished to repay for some service rendered. Neither the 
Regent nor the Sovereign, for example, the two largest 
vessels constructed under Henry VII, were built by Thomas 
Roger, the then Clerk of the Ships: the former was built by Sir 
Richard Guildford, Master of the Ordnance, and the latter by 
Sir Reginald Bray, Treasurer at War. The refitting of the 
Sovereign in 1486 was carried out by Henry Palmer, a Clerk of the 
Exchequer, who ‘ kepith the hole Accompt & Rekinnyng of the 
newe makyng of the said Ship And the said Thomas Rogers ne 
his seruants were neuer as yet privee ne dealing with the same.’ !! 
In May, June, and July of the same year ‘the somme of 


Deiiijxiiij'i iijs iiijd ?12 and ‘the somme of xxx!i’ were ‘ paid at 
Harwich vnto Thomas Brandon & his cumpeyny Capitaynes of 
the Kynges flete vpon the See . . . for the Wages & vittail 
of sundrie marriners & soldiors there reteyned in the Kyngs 
seruice ’. 

The Thomas Roger or Rogers just mentioned, a London 
merchant, had been Clerk of the Ships under Edward IV and 
Richard III. He continued in office under Henry VII until his 
death in 1488. By a patent dated 21 February 1486 he was to 


10 Augmentation Office Book, no. 316. (ibid.) 
" Chapter House Book vii, (ibid.) 


xx 
® The sum of £694 3s. 4d., iiij being a method of writing 80. 
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remain in office for the term of his life. Pay was granted him at 
the rate of a shilling a day for himself and sixpence for a clerk, with 
three shillings a day for travelling expenses when upon the king’s 
business. He was succeeded by William Comersall. Why the 
appointment of the latter terminated is not clear, but by a 
patent dated 19 May 1495 his successor, Robert Brygandyne, 
commenced accounting from the first of that month. The 
salary remained the same in each case. Brygandyne was in 
office during the rest of this, and for several years of the 
succeeding reign. 

There is no record of the entire expenditure on the navy 
during the reign of Henry VII. The accounts of the Clerk of the 
Ships for two separate periods, namely from 29 September 1485 
to 20 February 1488, and from May 1495 to December 1497, are, 
however, available. During the first period the receipts were 
£1,864 11s. 3d. and the expenditure £1,814 11s. 3d., of which latter 
sum £787 8s. 5d. did not pass through the hands of the Clerk of 
the Ships. The sum of £1,027 2s. 10d. for which Thomas Roger 
accounts was expended as follows : 


£e 4. 
Refitting the Mary ofthe Tower . ‘ 174 16 63 
* Forein emptions ’ 
8 iron serpentines ° ‘ - £8 00 
m1 Ibs. gunpowder. 5 0 6 
2 cables & 1 hawser, 2,739 Ibs. in all, 
@ 10 shillings per 100 lbs.4 . 1313 9 
26 14 3 
Ship keeping in harbour : 
Gracedieu . ‘ ° - 5619 0 
Mary of the Tower. ° - 3891410 
Governor . ‘ ; - 19 2 8 
11518 2% 
Wages & victualling of hired ships ‘ 715 0 0 
Administrative expenses : 
Hire of storehouse at Greenwich . 1212 8} 
Do. in London 1 6 6 
Travelling expenses of Exchequer 
Clerks 614 6 
Reward to Spanish ships 16 20 0 0 
Stationery for the office 4 0 0 
44.13 8} 


£1,027 2 1017 


3 Chapter House Book vii and Augmentation Office Book, no. 316 (Accounts 
and Inventories of Henry VII). 

14 This calculation is not exactly correct. 

15 The accounts frequently do not balance. 

18 * Also paid by the Kynges high comaundment to diuers Maisters & marriners 
belongyng vnto diuers Shipps of Spayne reteyned to do the Kyng seruice in Reward 
because of their long abidyng in Thammys without wages or vittel abiding the Kyngs 
voiage.’ 17 This total should be £1 ,077 2s. 8d. 
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The expenditure on the Mary of the Tower was made up as 
follows : > am 


Cables of sundrie sortes_ . — ‘ ‘ mes 
Caggyng ™ cable ‘ ‘ “a ‘ ‘ .« Cas 
Hauser . ; ‘ ‘ ‘ i ? 
Takkes . ° ; ‘ . Jj payr 
Shets ‘ }) payr 
Ropes of sundrie sortes made of 

the Kynges old — ° . MMCCC Ib. 
Saile Twyne . ‘ . vj skaynes 
Canuas . ° ‘ ‘ . iy boltes 
Anker. ‘ ‘ ° o 
Sculles ° ot 
Gonne poudre in iij barrels - DCCiij Ib. 
Mayne meson mast . ‘ « J 
Cokkes ?°. ‘ —_ 
Toppe Armynge of Say - . o J 
Shovilles shod . ‘ ‘ . lijdd™ 
Pitch Kettell . : ° —_ 
Tymbre . . ‘ ‘ 
Pitch & Tarre . ‘ . j last 
Ocum (@ 54d. per stone) « . xl stone 
Ship bordes® . . vi 
Nailes* . 
Sundrie necessaries of Irne 
Necessaries™* . 
Wages. Shipwrightes at vid day 

Calkers & Marriners 

Vittel of Artificers and Marriners 
Expences necessarie (Freight, 

boat hire, &c.) 


— 
= ro 


ft mt = 
RWwWArfAonO& 


— 


C2 mt > OrO C2 BO 


— 


1 11 
£172 19 103 

During the second period for which accounts are available, 
namely from May 1495 to December 1497, the receipts were 


£2,061 3s. 1ld. and the expenditure £2,061 18s. 7d. The latter 
sum is thus accounted for : ae 


Cost of construction of dock, dock head, and gates . i 193 0 63 
The Sovereign. (Wages, victualling, docking and undock- 

ing, refitting, equipment, stores, repair of boats, &c.) . 595 6 5 
The Regent. (Wages, victualling, equipment, stores, 

refit, &c.) eR a 1 Me ee wes ese 
The Sweepstake. (° Edyfiyng and New making prouision of 

Stuff takle and apparell with other Soundrie Necessaries’) 120 3 
The Mary Fortune. (Similar expenses) . ‘ ‘ - 11017 


£2,061 18 
18 Kedging. 19 Boats. 
20 A kind of cloth. The top arming was perhaps of the Tudor colours, green and 
white. 1 Four dozen. 2 Planks (for the boat). 
*° * CCC iij peny nailes ix’; CC iiij peny nailes viij’; CC vj peny nailes xij’ & 
C x peny nailes x*,’ 
*¢ 1 quart of oil 6d ; 450 billets of wood 3°. ; 4. cwt. tallow 6°. ; 4 fleeces for making 


mops for laying on pitch 8d ; 3lbs. yarn for the same purpose 3d ; ‘ thamending of the 
ketell x.’ 
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Portsmouth dock, against which an expenditure of £193 0s. 63d. 
appears in the naval accounts for 1495-6, is the first dry dock of 
whose construction there is any record in England. Fifty years 
previous to this date a dock was merely some convenient spot on 
the bank of an estuary or tidal river, to which a ship was brought 
at high tide, and then dragged as far up on the mud as possible 
by means of a capstan or some such device. At low tide a wall 
of brushwood and puddled clay would be built around her, and 
the water which remained or found its way inside emptied out 
by means of buckets, or possibly a pump might have been em- 
ployed, as was done at the Portsmouth dock. The steps by which, 
in the course of half a century, the dock developed from the 
primitive arrangement described above into the comparatively 
modern structure which was built during Brygandyne’s adminis- 
tration, are not known. It was a case probably of natural 
development, and would seem to have taken place within this 
country, since there is no record of the invention or introduction 
of docks into the country, neither, as far as is known, were foreign 
engineers or artificers employed about the construction of the 
dock at Portsmouth. 

The dock itself was lined with wood, 4,824 ft. of planks being 
used up on this work and on the gates. The planks were nailed 
to baulks of timber, of which ‘ Clviij lode’, at ‘xl fote to the 
lode ’ 25 were ‘ receyved owte of the Kynges wood called Hurst ’.?¢ 
The work of constructing the body of the dock occupied twenty- 
four weeks from 14 June 1495, and the labour sheet shows that 
there were employed some five each of carpenters and carters, 
twenty to twenty-five labourers, and a couple of sawyers, the 
number varying from week to week ; while, with the exception 
of some of the labourers, none of the men employed seem to have 
worked for more than three or four days in any one week. Wages, 
victualling, travelling expenses of workmen brought from a dis- 
tance, and carriage of timber for the twenty-four weeks amounted 
to £124 2s. 34d. A master carpenter received 6d. per diem, car- 
penters 4d., sawyers 4d., labourers 3d. or 2d. per diem, and some 
ls. a week. Carters were paid 2d. a day and 2d. for each horse, 
of which they provided two apiece. 

The precise arrangement of the dock gates is obscure. There 
were two gates, an inner and an ‘ vtturmost’; and in place of 
a caisson, the space between them was filled with clay and rubble, 
which had to be dug out in order to permit the passage of a ship. 
Mr. Oppenheim 2’ says : ‘ The form of the structure was probably 


25 Augmentation Office Book, no, 316 (Accounts and Inventories of Henry VII). 

28 The method of measuring timber is to multiply the length by the quarter girth 
(at the middle point of the tree) and subtract a sixth for bark in the case of oak and elm. 

27 Accounts and Inventories of Henry VII, p. xxxviii. 
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But the extent of the space between the gates, 
and the interval between the leaves and the opposite walls of the 
dock, as shown in the above diagram, are matters of pure guess- 
work.’ 

The dock head was found, probably after trial, to be too weak ; 
for on 8 July 1497, strengthening was begun, and occupied 
eleven weeks. 468 tons of ‘ grete Rookes and Stones’ and 196 
tons of gravel were used on the work, with ‘ xij oken plankes of 
xviij fote long xij ynch brode & iiij ynch thyke which with grete 
spikys of yron befastyned at the seid dooke hede for fortyfying 
of the same.’ The cost of strengthening the dock head amounted 
to £12 9s. 10d. 

It is extremely difficult to form an accurate notion of the 
appearance of the warships of the time from such contemporary 
representations and descriptions as have descended to us. The 
character of the vessels of Henry VIII is, however, sufficiently 
well known ; and it is by a comparison of the inventories of fitting 
and equipment of the two periods that an estimate can be formed 
of the probable appearance of at least the later ships of Henry VII. 
With the fifteenth century the middle ages are held to have drawn 
to a close ; and just as the conditions of national life were altering 
and approaching more nearly to modern conditions, so too the 
reign of the first of the Tudor sovereigns witnessed the passing 
of the medieval, and the evolution of the modern navy. 

To form an estimate of the appearance of the ships of 
Henry VII is not rendered easier by the indiscriminate application 
of class names to the various types of vessels in contemporary 
documents. Though it is not until the middle of the sixteenth 
century that the confusion caused by the use of the words galley, 
galleass, and galleon, becomes almost hopeless to unravel ; yet 
even before the close of the preceding century the employment 
of the name ‘ galley ’ opens up possibilities of error and miscon- 
struction. The navy of Henry VII contained none of that class 
of fighting ship in which it differed from those of the majority of 
his predecessors and his immediate successors. The galley proper 
was, in brief, a long vessel, narrow in the beam, and of low free- 
board. Its primary mode of propulsion was by means of oars ; 
although furnished with one, or at most two, masts, each carrying 
a single lateen sail, the use of sails as a motive power was entirely 
secondary. The armament was weak, and rarely consisted of 
more than five guns, which were all mounted in the bows of the 
vessel. The home of the galley was the Mediterranean; and 
though frequently included in the early English fleets, the type 
was unsuited to employment in the seas surrounding this country. 
The Sweepstake and the Mary Fortune were often described as 
galleys, with which, however, they had nothing incommon. It is 
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true that they were furnished with oars, sixty in the case of the 
former and eighty in that of the latter, but with them oars were 
but a secondary method of propulsion. Each ship had a fore, 
main, and mizzen or bonaventure mast.28 The mainmast was 
provided with a topmast. They were, in fact, small ships as 
opposed to galleys. The Sovereign was four-masted, had a fore as 
well as a main topmast, and a spritsail on the bowsprit. The 
Regent had also four masts, the fore and mainmasts being fitted 
with topmasts ; but she had in addition a ‘ maste to the toppe 
upon the mayne toppe maste’. In the succeeding reign this 
would have been called, as to-day, a topgallantmast. It carried 
a sail. Topmast and topgallantmast were separate spars, but 
it does not appear from the inventories that any gear was fitted 
for striking them. The absence of the power of relieving the 
ship in heavy weather by striking her upper masts, the poor con- 
struction of the hulls owing to an elementary state of technical 
knowledge, and the impossibility of performing any but the 
simplest repairs while at sea, were inherent defects not only in 
the medieval navy, but also a century later, and detracted 
seriously from the sea endurance and sea-going qualities of the 
ships. There has never been a time, save perhaps during the 
last hundred years of sail, when the ships of the royal navy have 
been able to keep the sea for weeks together after the manner of 
a deep-sea merchantman. The old Mary of the Tower and the 
Gracedieu were also four-masters, but were fitted with one top- 
mast only, and carried no topgallantmast. The Martin Garsia 
and the Governor were fitted each with three masts and one 
topmast. 

The canvas of which sails were made was manufactured at 
home. At this time the fore-and-aft sail had not yet been intro- 
duced: even small boats, if fitted with a sail, carried a square 
sail. The sails on the fore and mainmasts of ships were square, 
those of the mizzen and bonaventure masts triangular or lateen 
shape. The theory of the action of wind upon a sail was so little 
understood that all sails were shaped in such a manner as to 
‘belly ’ instead of setting flat. In addition, the lower courses 
were fitted with bonnets, which, laced on to the foot of the sails, 
increased the belly. Ships were very leewardly; and they 
could certainly not sail closer to the wind than seven points. 
They strained badly in a seaway, owing to imperfect tieing and 
strutting. The effect of the guns, too, light though they were, 
on the badly put together timbers, was to strain the ships. With 
a view to obviating this the sides were made to tumble home, that 
is to say, the beam of the ship was less at the height of the upper 


28 In four-masted ships the third mast was the mizzen or main mizzen and the 
fourth the bonaventure mast. 
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deck than at the water-line. The huge superstructures which 
were built at each end of the ship, so that less than a third of her 
upper deck was free from encumbrance, rendered her very bad 
to handle under weigh, and, one would imagine, top heavy. Ships 
were probably much under-canvased. The precise nature of the 
superstructures of a large ship is not known. She would have 
a poop, poop royal, forecastle, and summercastle. This last is 
said to have been a solidly constructed erection of timber—indeed 
it must of necessity have been strongly built : on the deck above 
the Sovereign’s summercastle, for example, twenty-five serpen- 
tines were mounted. But it is impossible at this date to specify 
the position of the summercastle in the ship’s structure. 

Seams were rendered watertight by caulking with flax, hair, 
and oakum, worked up with pitch and tar. Ships were pitched 
above water; they were unsheathed, and were rosined and 
tallowed below the water-line : twelve hundred pounds of tallow 
were required for the Regent’s bottom. In addition to straining, 
the absence of sheathing was another cause which contributed 
to render the life of a ship short in comparison to the vessels of 
a couple of centuries later. Ropes and cables were tarred to 
preserve them. Cables were usually obtained from Genoa and 
Normandy, likewise hawsers, though both were also made in 
England—the smaller sizes at least. A large warship carried as 
many as forty each of cables and hawsers, the largest of the former 
being 13 inch. Both were sold by weight. Iron nails were still 
used in ship construction, trenails having not yet been introduced. 
Pumps were fitted : large ships had two, the Sweepstake and Mary 
Fortune one apiece. The hoses attached were made of leather. 
Large yards, instead of being all in one piece, were made of two 
spars lashed or fished together. Blocks were fitted with sheaves 
of brass or iron, which are always carefully enumerated in in- 
ventories. Snatch blocks were in use, and, though not specifically 
mentioned, double blocks were employed. Large ships carried 
three boats, namely a great boat, cock-boat, and jolywatt.?® 
They were either towed astern or, if hoisted inboard, were stowed 
in the waist or some other convenient place. The operation of 
hoisting in a boat was performed by means of tackles rigged to 
the yards and masts: davits, though used for catting the anchors, 
were not in use for hoisting boats.2° Large ships were provided 
with an enormous number of anchors—more than a dozen, in 
addition to boats’ anchors. 

Considerable attention was paid to the external decoration of 

29 Jollyboat. 
3° In the inventory of stores and fittings of the Regent ‘ Grete Devettes of tymbre 
for the Grete bote’ one in number is named, but it was employed to hoist the boat 
inboard, and was something entirely different from the davits from which boats are 
slung to-day. ; 
112 
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warships. The carving about the head and stern, which was such 
a feature of warships a hundred and fifty years later, does not seem 
to have been applied to the vessels of Henry VII. Considerable 
sums were, however, expended on painting them. The painting of 
the Regent occupied five men for nine weeks ; and the cost, in- 
clusive of paints and colours, and the wages and victualling 
and board of the men employed, amounted to £15 6s. 103d.*1_ This, 
equivalent to some £150 of our money, would be no inconsiderable 
sum to spend on the painting of a ship whose tonnage certainly 
did not exceed 600 tons, if indeed it touched that figure. In 
the middle ages the shields of the knights and soldiers were hung 
over the bulwarks until required in action. A survival of this 
custom is found in the pavesses which were fixed along the sides 
of the waist and poop, and possibly the forecastle, of the ships 
of Henry VII. These were made usually of poplar wood, and 
were painted with coats of arms and heraldic devices. The 
Sovereign was provided with ‘iij Flowerdelyeez gylte’, while 
a “ Crowne of Coper & gylte ’ occurs among the fittings of several 
ships. Further decoration was given by ‘ stremmers ’, ‘ baners ’, 
* gyttornes ’,*? and ‘ pendantes of say with Rede Crosses & Roses ’. 
In conjunction with the above, top armours of say are usually 
enumerated, but these were in the nature of a protective rather 
thar a decorative element ; they were fixed along the waist above 
the pavesses. 

In no respect was the navy of Henry VII more medieval in 
character than in the armament of the ships. Though guns had 
been mounted in ships for more than a hundred years, they were 
even now far from being the deciding factor in a naval engage- 
ment. It was seldom, if ever, that a ship was sunk by gunfire 
alone ; for even the serpentine, the heaviest naval piece, could 
make but little impression on the timbers of a ship, so weak was 
the powder manufactured at that period, while the time required 
to reload a heavy gun after firing, precluded its being discharged 
more often than twice in the course of an hour. Guns were mainly 
man-killers, for use against the personnel and the rigging of an 
enemy ship, whose decks would be swept with one or two volleys 
from small pieces ; after which the serious business of boarding 
would be resorted to. Bows and arrows still played their part 
in an engagement at sea. The entire theory of gunnery at that 
time was opposed to the teaching of modern experience. Pieces 
of half a dozen different calibres were mounted on one and the 
same deck. The inevitable result was confusion and waste of 
time in action through searching for the proper kind of shot 
among the miscellany. Yet even so recently as the end of the 


3 Accounts and Inventories of Henry VII, 
* Guidons. 
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nineteenth century the same state of affairs existed, namely, 
capital ships being armed with two and even three different 
natures of heavy guns for use as primary armament. 

At the period under consideration the gun deck was the upper 
deck, below which no guns were mounted. The principal naval 
gun was the serpentine, made of brass or iron. Other guns were 
murderers, stone guns, and hand guns. The serpentine, the 
largest ships’ gun, weighed probably not more than 300 Ib., 
inclusive of its chamber. It was a breech-loader, the charge being 
inserted into the chamber, of which several were provided for each 
gun, for they had a highly disconcerting habit of blowing out 
when the gun was fired. Its extreme range was perhaps 1,300 
yards, its effective range a great deal less. With the exception of 
guns of the smallest calibres it was impossible either to train or 
to elevate the pieces, which lay on deck in ‘ stokkes "—wooden 
cradles—and fired over the bulwarks or through gun-ports. The 
invention of what lay writers on naval subjects term ‘ port-holes ’ 
is said to date from the year 1500, though opinion is unanimous 
that they were in use many years earlier. The guns of the 
Sovereign, which may be taken as representative of a large ship 
of the period, were mounted in the following positions : 
Forecastle? . ; ‘ . 16 iron serpentines 
Forecastle deck™ . ; . 24 do. 

Waist . ° ‘ ‘ . 20 stone guns 

Summercastle. 3 ‘ . 20 iron serpentines, 1 brass do., 11 
stone guns * 

Stern. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 4 iron serpentines 

* Dekke over the Somercastell’. 25 do. 


Poop . ° ‘ : - 20do. 


A number of guns, particularly those of small calibre, were 
mounted in the forward and after superstructures in such a manner 
as to command the waist, so that in the event of the ship being 
boarded, the deck would be swept with fire and rendered untenable. 

Gunpowder was made at home, the saltpetre being imported 
from Genoa, where many naval stores were manufactured. 
Powder cost 6d. per lb. Half a dozen barrels, containing in all 
some 1,200 to 1,500 lb. was sufficient allowance for a ship such 
as the Sovereign. When the slow rate of fire is taken into con- 
sideration, and the small powder charge—about 5 oz. for a 
serpentine—the allowance of 10 lb. per gun appears ample. 
Shot were of three descriptions—of iron, lead, or stone—and they 
were both spherical and cubical. Lead shot were often cast on 
board, stone moulds being supplied for the purpose. The serpen- 

33 “In the forecastell aboue the Dekke.’ 


34 “Tn the forecastell alowe’ (below). 
%5 That is, guns firing a stone shot. 
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tine threw a ball weighing about the same as the powder 
charge. 

In addition to guns, the armament of a ship of the period con- 
sisted of bows and arrows, spears, bills, Spanish darts, arquebuses, 
and fireworks of various descriptions. Neither had the use of 
quicklime, for blinding the opponents, been abandoned. The 
armament stores of the Gracedieu included 21 guns, 140 bows, 
810 sheafs of arrows,°® 80 bow strings, 24 spears, 140 billhooks, 
37 Spanish darts, 14 lead hammers, 21 axes, 12 cross-bows, and 
apparatus for fireworks. 

The guns mounted in various ships of Henry VII were as 
follows : 


Ship Guns 
Gracedieu . ; : ; ; ; : ; js ; . = 


Mary ofthe Tower . : , ‘ ‘ ; . ° . 48 
Martin Garsia . : ‘ ‘ . ‘ : ; ° . 380 
Governor . L ; : ‘ : : ‘ ‘ ‘ » ® 
Sovereign . ‘ : ‘ ‘ ‘ ° : ‘ ° . 141 


Regent . . ; . ° . ‘ ° ; ‘ . 225 


Powder and shot were among the stores supplied for the Sweep- 
stake and the Mary Fortune, but there is no mention of guns in the 
inventories. 

There was no system of regular service in the navy of 
Henry VII. Except when fitted out for an expedition, the ships 
were manned merely by a few shipkeepers. In this state they 
invariably remained during the winter; for it was not at that 
date considered practicable to keep ships at sea during the winter 
months, namely from the middle of November to the middle of 
February. On the fitting out of a fleet a system of impressment 
was resorted to in order to provide crews for the ships. Periodical 
musters were made of the number of seamen available in the 
various maritime districts, and agents were sent out to enlist 
men for the king’s service. It does not seem that Henry ex- 
perienced much difficulty in obtaining what men he required, 
partly because no large fleet was at sea which made serious 
demands on the seafaring population, and partly because of the 
high pay and comparatively attractive conditions of service pre- 
vailing in his time. Naval pay has steadily decreased in com- 
parative value since pre-Conquest days. Under Henry there 
was no fixed rate, though it seems usually to have been ls. 3d. 
a week at sea and ls. in harbour. Boys, known as pages, were 
paid 6d. to 9d. The men were divided into sailors, gunners, and 
soldiers ; and since the fighting was the province of the soldiers, 
these naturally predominated, being in the proportion of 5: 3 


36 The sheaf contained 24 arrows, 
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or 2:1. For the conveyance of the Sovereign from the Thames 
to Portsmouth in 1496 a crew of 19 officers, 146 men, and 2 boys 
sufficed. Under Henry VIII her complement was 400 soldiers, 
260 sailors, and 40 gunners. The active service complement of the 
Caravel of Ewe was 170 mariners and soldiers, and of the Regent 
in 1512, 700 men. 

How little naval in character was warfare at sea during this 
era is evidenced by the fact that the captain of a ship was in- 
variably a soldier; and he treated his ship, not unnaturally, as 
a floating fortress, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
as a means of bringing a body of men into contact with the enemy. 
For all matters connected with the navigation and working of 
the ship he relied on the master, who was the senior executive 
officer. The remainder of the officers were more like warrant 
than commissioned officers, and their rates of pay are sufficient 
evidence both of their relative rank and of their slight superior 
importance over the men. One officer whose duties are not clear 
was the Keeper of the Port: he corresponded, perhaps, to the 
modern Corporal of the Gangway or to the Master-at-Arms. 

A table of wages of officers is appended : 


Weekly rate 
3s. 4d. 
1s. 8d. to 2s. 
1s. 3d. to 1s. 104d.37 
ls. 4d. to 1s. 6d. 
ls. 3d. to 1s. 6d. 


The pay of the officers and men who conveyed the Sovereign 
from the Thames to Portsmouth during March and April 1496 is 
given for comparison. The voyage occupied 32 days. 

£ s. 
Master : ‘ . 210 
Purser ‘ ‘ ‘ 14 
Pilot . 4 ‘ . 213 
Chaplain. ; ‘ 8 
Master’s Mate. ‘ 10 
Quartermaster *8 , ‘ 10 
Quartermaster’s mate 8 6 
Boatswain and his mate 16 
Cockswain . ; ‘ 6 


Master 

Boatswain, Purser 
Gunner ‘ 
Quartermaster . 
Steward, Cook . 


Steward 

Cook . ‘ 

Keeper of the Port 

129 mariners each 

2 do. each 

One do. 

3 do. each 

11 do. each . 

Page °° ‘ ° 
From the same source 4° comes the cost of the ‘ Vitay 

Fewell ’ consumed during the voyage. 


CMRMROOMFHOAOR 
DwwFr FP AIROMWS 


d. 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
4 
8 
6 
6 

& 


le 


For Brede Ixvj doz—Ixvj ; M! weight of Bysket at iijs the hundred— 
xxx*; Byere xl pipes at vj* viij’ the pipe—xiij!i vjs viijj¢; Fyssh ce 


37 7s. 6d. per month. 38 Four in number. 3® Two in number. 
4° Augmentation Office Book, no. 316 (Naval Accounts and Inventories of Henry VII). 
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haberdyne @ at xxxiijé iiij4 the hundred—Ixvjs viij4; An other dic price 


vij oxen price cvj§ viij4; xj busselles salte for pouderyng of the same 
at vj‘ the bussell—iiijs vij4;** A pipe of salte bieff redie dressed xls; 
Pesyn x busselles vj* viijt; Green pesyn at viij4 the bussell with 
cariage of the same v4 from London to Eryth—vij j4; Fewell M’M!M! 
billettes at v® the M!—xv*; viij doz candell viij in all amountying 
to xxxiij!iviijsx4. 

Practically every description of victuals provided in the navy of 
that date is here enumerated. The cost of victualling per head 
per week rose from 1s. at the beginning of the reign to 1s. 2d. 
towards the end. The contract for victualling a fleet was usually 
given by the king to some person whom he wished to reward in 
a manner which cost him nothing. That no complaints have 
survived of the quality of the provisions supplied is probably 
due to the inarticulateness of the seaman of the period and the 
comparative paucity of records. 

Little is known of the conditions obtaining on board ship. 
The captain and the master were the only officers provided with 
cabins ; and they appear to have messed apart, though in the later 
Tudor period the master messed in the captain’s. cabin. The 
men slept on the deck : hammocks had not yet been introduced. 
They wore no regular uniform, though the crown usually pro- 
vided them with coats, which were probably of the Tudor colours. 


C. S. GoLpINGHAM. 


“ Salt fish. “ The arithmetic is somewhat faulty. 





Notes and Documents 


Centuriation in Middlesex 


PROFESSOR HAVERFIELD’s assertion that there is, ‘so far, no 
trustworthy evidence for centuriation in Britain’, for lack of 
‘traces of roads laid out accurately straight, running in direct 
lines or at right angles’! is too sweeping. Evidence of centuriation 
more or less distinct is to be found in most Romanized districts 
of outlying Britain, but I propose to confine my remarks to 
briefly indicating how traces of the survey were first discovered 
in the Middlesex district, together with the historical information 
obtained therefrom—a research which extended over a period of 
ten years. 

The Romans are known to have been great agriculturists, 
and it can hardly be supposed that they continued the primitive 
methods of native cultivation, and did not extend the area 
brought under the plough. Had they not done so, Britain could 
not have become one of the fertile portions of their empire from 
whence grain was exported to the Continent. In the middle ages 
Middlesex was known for the excellent quality of the corn it 
produced, and prima facie in an earlier age the Romans were 
equally aware of the fertility of the soil in the valley of the Thames, 
which also contained theircommercial town and port of Londinium. 

Evidence that this area had been settled by a Romano-British 
agricultural population was obtained in this way. For some time 
past it had been noticed that many fragments of its ancient rural 
ways ran in parallel lines, and were crossed at right angles by 
similar ones, which in the several districts of the county were 
distinguished by a different orientation. Thus in the north- 
eastern division the direction of the cardinal ways was from 
north to south: in the southern portion between the Brent and 
the Lea rivers, and into Essex, they pointed south-south-east. 
Over the south-western area and beyond the Colne into Bucking- 
hamshire the course was south by west, and in the north-western 
district they were again south-south-east. Passing into that 
part of the Middlesaxon province lying south of the upper Colne 
and Lea, but now in Hertfordshire, the two orientations were 

1 Ante, p. 292. 
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respectively south-east by south, and south by east. A further 
feature was that many crossways occurred at equal intervals, 
and along one road five in succession were found at distances of 
120 Roman poles or 388 yards, two being roads, two foot paths, 
and the other an ancient field boundary, presumed to have been 
formerly a plough balk or a footway. 

It was manifest that this laying out of land amounting to 
181,000 acres could not have been the result of chance, but must 
have been carried out at a time when the soil was mostly in its 
primitive condition, by a conquering race who had seized it, 
and who were accompanied by skilled land measurers. All 
this pointed unmistakably to the Romans and their corps of 
agrimensores, trained in applied geometry and using scientific 
instruments. The writings of the Gromatici Veteres were next 
consulted for information as to the manner in which Roman 
lands were surveyed and laid out, and it is worthy of note that 
one of the most eminent of these writers was Sextus Frontinus, 
Propraetor over Britain from a. p. 74. Among the more enduring 
bench or land marks used by Roman surveyors were mounds of 
earth (up to the size of a small haystack), stones, and trenches, 
and in these three respects important discoveries have been made 
in the county. A mound (botontinus) is to be seen both in Cranford 
and in Syon parks, also at Hampstead, Stanmore, Hadley—where 
there are two—and just out of the county at Salthill, Slough. 
Two others have not long ago been levelled, one by Bushy Park 
and the other at Hillingdon, while local names apparently 
preserve the sites of half a dozen more. Four stones are still 
in situ; two marked on old maps no longer exist, and the former 
positions of several others can be located. Two trenches are still 
to be seen. 

A map showed that these boundary marks and the remnants 
of the oriented ways were naturally co-related, that each district 
had been of nearly equal area, rectangular in form, and contained 
by a boundary line, the course of which was disclosed by the 
botontini and stones. It was also seen that these districts or pagi 
were in general identical in area with those of the later hundreds 
of the Saxon period, as set forth in Domesday. From the orienta- 
tion of the pagi, the territoriwm of the Londinium canton appeared 
to extend from the foot of the Chiltern hills across Middlesex and 
into Essex; the pagi had been laid out by lines (quintarii) 
crossing one another at right angles, and so forming possessae, 
each of which according to the text-book, and in fact, contained 
1,300 jugera equal to 810 statute acres. These in turn could be 
divided into 25 laterculi or small centuriae of 50 jugera lying 
in rows of five, plus an area equal to a centuria distributable 
over a possessa for lanes and paths. This provision, equal to one- 
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twenty-fifth of a surveyed area, was later on found to have an 
important bearing when comparing the total acreage of the Roman 
and Domesday surveys of the county, for the latter did not 
include road surface. A side of this square centuria measured 
120 Roman poles or 388 yards, and five of them lining the face 
of a possessa accounted for those five successive equal intervals 
formed by crossways which were noticed upon a Middlesex road 
between Greenford and Ealing as above mentioned. 

It is difficult to see how the large centuria of 200 jugera 
referred to by Mr. Haverfield could have been utilized, if the 
surveyors used the possessa as a measure of land, or the saltus 
with 1,250 jugera, its net or productive area less the road surface. 
I hope he will follow up his suggestion as to a possible trace of 
centuriation south of the Braintree—Dunmow section of the Roman 
road from Colchester to Bishops Stortford, though military 
roads or streets appear to have been laid down independent of 
the agrarian and centuriated ways through which they passed. 
In Middlesex, Ermine, Watling, and Tamesis streets bore no 
relation to these rural ways. 

Two curious discoveries came to light after the quintarial 
cross-lines had been drawn, making each pagus appear like a 
gigantic chequer-board. The first was, that 47 out of 56 mother 
churches of parishes in Middlesex were situated upon one or other 
of these lines, the apparent explanation being that Romano- 
British chapels (compita) adjoined the principal rural ways, 
which were designed to follow the quintarial lines. In the next 
age these little edifices were adopted by missionaries for Christian 
worship, following the astute and well-known direction of Pope 
Gregory to utilize the pagan sacra where the people had been 
accustomed toassemble. Ifso,then such sites have been associated 
with public worship, first pagan, then Christian, for nearly 2,000 
years. 

The other discovery had an important bearing on the correct 
reading of the Domesday Survey of Middlesex, for it became 
evident that the centuria of 50 jugera, with its known area of 
31-158 acres, was identical with the virgate of the Saxon period, 
the size of which has caused much controversy. The proof of 
this lies in the fact that if the Middlesex Domesday measures 
are worked out on this basis the total acreage for the county, 
which has not been changed in area since the ninth century, 
agrees, when the road surface is included, with that of the modern 
Ordnance Survey. All this bears testimony to the accuracy of 
the Imperial Survey, and to the diligence of the Domesday 
Commissioners. 

Such evidence shows a more intimate connexion between 
Roman Britain and Saxon England, especially in matters relating 
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to rural economy and in the common law bearing upon it, than 
has hitherto been supposed. Further points can be adduced, of 
which the headings of only three can here be given: (1) The Roman 
settlers’ heredium of two jugera (a Saxon aker) in non-contiguous 
plots, and upwards to a centuria, all having compascua : followed 
in Saxon and later times by scattered holdings in the village farm 
in acre and half-acre strips, and amounting to virgates and half- 
virgates, while all possessed appendant common pasturage. 
The average amount of land held by a bordar in Domesday 
Middlesex was five akers, and similarly that by a cottager two 
akers ; of the larger holdings 438 villanes held each a virgate, 
and 426 each half a virgate lying in half-acre strips in the common 
farms of the villages. (2) The tributarius and colonus in Britain 
under decurions with the nativus appear to survive in the geneat, 
gebur, and cosetla in their tithings during the Saxon period. 
(3) The Domesday geldage for Middlesex, with its decimal founda- 
tion upon the constant geld unit of five on the vills, curiously 
amounts to the same total as from the number of possessae when 
multiplied by that unit. Montacu SHARPE. 


Leo Tuscus 


Our knowledge of the literary relations between East and West 
under Manuel Komnenos is so fragmentary that new information, 
however scanty, is welcome. Among the membersof the large Pisan 
colony at Constantinople in this reign two brothers, Master Hugo 
Eterianus and Master Leo, usually distinguished as Leo Tuscus, 
have long been known to bibliographers.1_ Hugo, from his first 
dated appearance in 1166? to his death in 1182, seems to have 
been actively engaged in theological controversy, and his vigorous 
advocacy of Latin doctrine against the Greeks* won him com- 


1 Gradenigo, Lettera intorno agli Italiani che seppero di greco, ed. Calogiera, pp. 50-5; 
[Fabroni], Memorie di pit uomini illustri Pisani (Pisa, 1790), ii. 59-68, iv. 151-3 ; 
Fabricius-Harles, Bibliotheca Graeca, viii. 563, xi. 483; Fabricius, Bibliotheca Mediae 
Latinitatis, iii, 292 (ed.1754) ; G. Miller, Documenti sulle Relazioni delle Citta Toscane 
col? Oriente, p. 384 f. 

2 See his letter to the consuls of Pisa in Miller, Documenti, no. 10, dated 1166 by 
the editor, although the text of the epitaph there cited clearly gives 1176. That 
Hugo was at Constantinople by 1166 is otherwise known: see below, p. 494, the preface 
of Leo here printed, and Hugo’s reference to his relations with the cardinals who 
came from Rome in that year (Migne, Patrologia Latina, ccii, 233). In the letter to 
the Pisans Hugo says that his theological opinions had already made him unpopular, 
and the disputes with Nicholas of Methone doubtless fall before this year. 

8 His two chief treatises are Liber de anima corpore iam exuta or De regressu ani- 
marum ab inferis, ad clerum Pisanum, written before 1173 (since it mentions Albert 
as consul), in Migne, ccii. 167-226 (there is a copy written about 1200 in the 
Archives of the Crown of Aragon at Barcelona, MS. Ripoll 204, ff. 106-92); and 
De heresibus Grecorum, also known as De processione spiritus sancti and De sancto et 
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mendation from Alexander III, and, just before his death, 
a cardinal’s hat from Lucius III.4 Though he does not appear 
with any official title, he was in relations with the emperor, and 
on one occasion accompanied him into Cappadocia and the 
Turkish territory.> Leo, already invicti principis egregius interpres 
in 1166,° is still imperialium epistolarum interpres in 1182,’ and 
can in the meantime be traced in Manuel’s service during the 
Asiatic campaigns, as we learn in general terms from Hugo’s 
De heresibus*® and more definitely from the preface printed 
below. 

Besides assisting Hugo in his literary labours,? Leo executed 
two translations from the Greek. One, a version of the mass of 
St. Chrysostom,!° was made at the request of the noble Rainaldus 
de Monte Catano, to whom it is dedicated, subject to the criti- 
cism of 


frater et preceptor meus Vgo Eterianus sua gravitate gravior, nam is 
Grecorum loquela perplexa internodia olorum evincentia melos ver- 
borumque murmura, que pene Maronis pectus fatigarent ac Ciceronis, 
intrepida excussione™ inspectis narrationum radicibus mirifice dis- 
criminat. 


immortali Deo, finished in 1177, Migne, ccii. 227-396 (manuscripts are common, e. g. 
Vatican, Codd. Lat. 820, 821, Urb. Lat. 106; Laurentian, xxiii. dext. 3, Bandini, 
Catalogi, iv. 631; Assisi, MS. 90, f. 53, in Mazzatinti, Inventari, iv. 38; Subiaco, 
MS. 265, Mazzatinti, i. 210; Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. 2948; Troyes, 
MS. 844; Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS. 207). Other evidence of his activity 
is found in the lost treatise De filit hominis minoritate ad patrem Deum, mentioned 
below by Leo ; in the Greek text of an unpublished dispute with Nicholas of Methone 
in the Biblioteca Civica at Brescia (Martini, Catalogo di Mss. Greci nelle Biblioteche 
Italiane, i. 251; cf. Byzantinische Zeitschrift, vi. 412); in a reply to him edited by 
Arsenii (see Byzantinische Zeitschrift, iv. 370, note); and in a series of extracts 
from his works containing accusations of all kinds against the Greeks, in Maxima 
Bibliotheca Patrum (Lyons, 1677), xxvii. 608 ff. 

* Migne, ccii., 227, Miiller, no. 21 (Jaffé-Léwenfeld, nos. 12957, 14712). 

5 *Quod propriis oculis imperatorem sequendo per Cappadociam Persarumque 
regiones intuitus sum,’ Maxima Bibliotheca Patrum, xxvii. 609. 

® Miller, no. 10. On the date see note 2. Cf. Migne, ccii. 167 ‘ imperialis aule 
interpretis egregii.’ 

7 Miiller, no. 21. ® Migne, ccii. 274. 

® * Qui est ingenii mei acumen huiusque suscepti laboris incentivum ’, says Hugh : 
Migne, ccii. 274. 

1° It is printed, with the preface, in Claudius de Sainctes, Liturgiae sive Missae 
Sanctorum Patrum (Antwerp, 1562), f. 49; cf. Swainson, The Greek Liturgies, pp. 100, 
144, ; There is a copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale, MS. Lat. 1002, f. 1: ‘ Magistri 
Leonis Tusci prologus ad factam Grecorum missam ab eo verbis Latinis divulgatam 
ad quendam Raynaldum. Cum venisses Constantinopolim.’ ... Engdahl, Beitrdge 
zur Kenntnis der Byzantinischen Liturgie, in Bonwetsch and Seeberg’s Neue Studien, 
v. 35, 84 (1908), has used only an incomplete Karlsruhe MS. of the translation which 
does not contain the preface. Leo’s translation is mentioned by Nicholas of Otranto 
in the preface to his translation of the mass of St. Basil: Engdahl, p. 43; MS. Lat. 
1002, f. 22 v. 

4 So Allatius, who cites this passage, De ecclesiae consensione, p. 654. MS. Lat. 
1002 has exursione, the printed text excursione. 
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The other of Leo’s translations is a version of the Oneirocriticon 
of Ahmed ben Sirin, important both for the vernacular renderings 
which were based upon it in the sixteenth century and for the 
establishment of the Greek text, of which it represents a tradition 
older than the extant manuscripts.!2 The preface, which is 
addressed to Hugo, and exhibits, like the preface to the version 
of the mass, marked resemblance of style to his writings, sheds 
further light on Hugo’s activity, since it shows him engaged in 
the controversy over the subordination of the Son to the Father 
which was started by Demetrios of Lampe, and, if we are to 
believe Leo, exerting an influence upon the emperor’s decision. 
The mention of Manuel’s campaign against the Turks in Bithynia 
and Lycaonia offers a means of dating the work. The campaign 
of 1146 being obviously too early, opinion seems to have decided 
for that of 1160-1 ; at least all scholars who mention the version, 
from Rigault and Casiri to Steinschneider, Krumbacher, and 
Drexl, though without discussing the question, give 1160 as the 
date. This seems to me untenable, partly because the expedition 
of this year can scarcely be said to have reached Lycaonia, but 
chiefly because the Demetrian controversy began only in 1160, 
and the imperial decree which put an end to it (augustalis clementie 
decretum) is of the year 1166.4 All of this is already well in the 
past (ex eo igitur tempore), and the emperor engaged in no further 


Turkish campaigns except the unsuccessful enterprise of 1176. 
Now we know from Hugo’s De heresibus, completed in 1177, that 
its composition was interrupted by Leo’s absence in Asia Minor 
with the emperor," and it is accordingly to 1176 that the transla- 
tion of Ahmed should be assigned. The following text of the 
preface is from the Digby MS. 103 in the Bodleian Library " : 


Ad Hugonem Eterialium doctorem suum et utraque origine fratrem Leo 
Tuscus imperatoriarum epistolarum interpres de sompniis et oraculis. 


Quamquam, optime preceptor, invictum imperatorem Manuel per fines 
sequar Bitinie Licaonieque fugantem Persas flexipedum hederarum com- 


12 See Steinschneider, Ibn Shahin und Ibn Sirin, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft, xvii. 227-44; and in Vienna Sitzungsberichte, Phil.-hist. 
Kl., clxix. 53, cli. 2; Krumbacher, Geschichte der Byzantinischen Litteratur (1897), 
p. 630; Drexl, Achmets Traumbuch (Hinleitung und Probe eines kritischen Textes), 
Munich dissertation, 1909, who gives an account of the manuscripts preliminary to 
the preparation of a critical edition. None of these writers appears to have examined 
the preface. 

13 On these campaigns see Chalandon, Les Comnénes, ii. 247-57, 456-9, 503-13. 

14 Chalandon, ii. 644-51. 

15 As seen from the date of Alexander III’s letter acknowledging it : Migne, ccii. 
227 ; Jaffé-Léwenfeld, no. 12957. 16 Migne, ccii. 274. 

17 Ff, 59-127 v, saec. xii-xiii; a modern copy is in the Ashmolean MS. 179. There is a 
copy of the fourteenth century in the British Museum, Harleian MS. 4025, ff. 8-78 ; and 
one at Wolfenbiittel, MS. 2917, which I know only from Drexl and from Heinemann’s 
catalogue. Without the preface the translation is found in Vat. MS. Lat. 4094, ff. 1-32 v. 
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plectentes vestigia, tamen memorandi non sum oblitus sompnii a te 
visi qui dictum inexpugnabilem virum eneo in equo supra columpnam ?® 
quam Traces dicunt Augustiana Bizancii sito nobiliter sedere conspica- 
baris, eodem autem in loco doctissimis quibusdam astantibus Latinis 
Romana oratione cum in quodam legeret libello interpellanti tibi soli 
favorem prestitisse visus est. Latuit tunc utrumque nostrum ea quid 
portenderet visio, at vero eiusmodi oraculum editus per te de Filii hominis 
minoritate ad Patrem Deum libellus tempore post revelavit sub tegumentis. 
Profecto eneus ille sonipes anima carens altissime sonantissimeque que- 
stionis erat que inter Grecos versabatur ventilatio, verbum scilicet Dei 
secundum quod incarnatum patri equale prestans rationis veritatisque 
radicitus expers ut quadrupes nominatus. Solvit autem illam contro- 
versiam clamitante dicto libello augustalis clemencie decretum pauco 
scandali fomento contra voluntatem illius relicto. Ex eo igitur tempore 
pectus sollicitudine percussi, sub corde ignitos versavi carbones, cogitando 
uti lene esset annon si onirocriti Grecorum philosophis ariolanti loqui 
latine persuaderem enucleatim atque inoffensam perspicuitatem figmenti 
sompnialis tuo favore nostrorum Tuscorum desiderio breviter reserarem. 
Quos quidem fluctu percupio aspergi undiosiore ut irrigentur affatim 
efficianturque fecundiores, nam Seres, ut fertur, arbores suas undis asper- 
gunt quando uberiorem lanuginem que sericum admittere nituntur. 
Ceterum haut facile est in huiusmodi versari pelago cuius latitudo ad 
aures usque dehiscit non sponte remigem asciscens invalidum. Non solum 
enim subtilibus expositum investigationibus et illos repellunt qui debilitate 
pedum serpunt, ut antipodes, et eos qui non movent linguas, ut pleraque 
aquatilium, set neque monoxilo se navigari limine patitur. Quam ob rem 
loquelam imperatoriorum interpretationibus apicum obsequentem per 
excubias interdum huic translationi non irrita spe addixi, totum opus 
sapiencie tue dicaturus iudicio, mei quidem auctoris, tui vero probatoris 
equilibre pensans incertum. Nam tuum examen discernere non sum 
ambiguus quicquid arida exsanguisque poscit ratiocinatio. Set enim 
desiderantissimus nepos Fabricius?® Grecarum sciolus et ipse litterarum 
sompnialium figmentorum odoratus rosaria scribendi assiduitate me a con- 
fluentibus elevat prestatque non mediocre adiumentum, atque iccirco 
neque nomen sine subiecto neque sine viribus erit edicio Sidoneis Tirenis- 
que sagittis parum penetrabilis apparitura ut arbitror. Ergo quisquis nodo- 
sorum sompniorum fatigatur involucris, si per aliquod hic scriptorum 
absolvi postulet, faveat pretemptare plus nosse quam sat est, ne titulos 
depravet Apollinee urbis ambiguum rimis herbidisque sentibus. Ego 
autem tui solius utrarumque linguarum peritissimo examini volumen hoc 


subpono, ut in eo que arescunt ac caligant per te illustrata orbi demum 
succincta professione vulgentur. 


Another Italian writer appears at Constantinople in this 


18 The statue of Justinian called Augusteion, in the place of the same name. 
See Du Cange, Constantinopolis Christiana, bk. i, c. 24; Unger, Quellen der Byzan- 
tinischen Kunstgeschichte (Vienna, 1878), pp. 137 ff. 

19 Fabricius was a member of the papal household in 1182, when he was sent to 
Constantinople by Lucius III: Miller, no. 21. Another learned friend, Caciareda, 
s mentioned in the De heresibus (Migne, ccii. 333 f.). 
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period in the person of a certain Pascalis Romanus, who also 
shared the interest in signs and wonders which prevailed at 
Manuel’s court. His Liber thesauri occulti, with an introduction 
citing Aristotle’s De naturis animalium, Hippocrates, and ‘ Cato 
noster ’, is a dream-book compiled at Constantinople in 1165.?° 
Cartes H. Haskins. 


Provincial Priors and Vicars of the English Dominicans 


A FEW additions and corrections may be made to Father Gumbley’s 
list published in this Review, above, pp. 243-51. Some of the notes 
here given were printed in my edition of the Durham Liber Exem- 
plorum (British Society of Franciscan Studies, vol. i, 1908), p. 135, 
in connexion with Simon of Hinton. A. G. Lirtte. 


Simon of Hinton, Henton, or Heynton, is said to have been provincial 
c. 1360, The authority is Bale. The Durham Liber Exemplorum, written 
between 1270 and 1279, quotes a story about a clericus lubricus and 
adds: ‘ Hoc autem exemplum scripserat in libro suo quidam frater noster 
qui de fratre Symone de Heynton materiam (?) audierat.’ In the catalogue 
of the library of Christchurch, Canterbury, drawn up when Eastry was 
prior (1284-1331), occurs the entry ‘ Compilaciones fratris Symonis de 
Hentun’. The only manuscript containing works by Simon of Hinton 
that I know of (New College 45) is dated by Coxe, ‘ sec. xiv ex.’. A theo- 
logical miscellany in Harl. MS. 2316 quotes a story from Simon: ‘ Narravit 
frater Simon de Henton in leccione sua’ (fol. 58), but this manuscript 
also is of the second half of the fourteenth century. It is, however, clear 
from the evidence that Simon of Hinton flourished in the thirteenth 
century, and there is little doubt that he is to be identified with the Simon 
who was provincial prior from 1254 to 1261. Bale has put him a century 
too late. 

Some of the gaps after Hugh Dutton, elected provincial in 1339 
or 1340, may be filled up from the public records and episcopal 
registers. 

1346, 1347. Arnold de Strelly or Strelley as provincial prior presented 
friars to hear confessions : Hereford Episcopal Registers, Trillek, 
pp. 92, 104. 

1350, 1351-3. Gregory of St. Michael as provincial presented friars to 
hear confessions: Bath & Wells Episcopal Registers; Rad. de 
Salopia (Somerset Record Society, x), p. 639 ; Hereford Episcopal 
Registers, Trillek, pp. 19, 20. 


20 * Incipit liber thesauri occulti a Pascale Romano editus Constantinopolis anno 
mundi .vi. de. Lxxiiii., anno Christi .m.c.lxv. Thesaurus occultus requiescit in corde 
sapientis . . . succincte ad thesaurum desiderabilem aperiendum properemus. Som- 
pnium itaque est figura’, &c.: Digby MS. 103, ff. 41-58 v, preceding Leo’s Oneirocriticon. 
The first of the two books of the treatise is also in the British Museum, Harleian MS. 
4025, f. 1. 

1M. R. James, The Ancient Libraries of Canterbury and Dover, p. 71. 
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1356, 1357, 1361. John de Tatenhall, D.D., appears as provincial in these 
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years: Hereford Episcopal Registers, Charlton, p. 61; Cal. of 
Papal Petitions, i. 370. 


1364. Robert Pynke: Cal. of Letter Books of the City of London, G, p. 177 ; 


1368, 13 


Sharpe, Wills, ii. 36. 

70. William of Bottisham or Bodekisham presented friars to 
Bishop Charlton in 1368 (Reg., p. 47), and issued letters of 
fraternity at the chapter of Lincoln in the same year (Public 
Record Office, Anc. Deeds, A 13187): he was concerned in the 
arrest of an apostate friar in 1370 (Public Record Office, Chancery 
Warrants, file 1765, no. 4). 


1371-2. Thomas Rushook, called Thomas Vichor in the Acts of the General 


Chapters, was, according to the Acts of the General Chapter held 
at Carcassonne in 1378, deposed by the Master-General six years 
ago, i.e. in 1372 (Acta, ii. 450-1)*. He must therefore have been 
elected provincial before that, probably in 1370 or 1371. 


1373, 1374. Nicholas de Monington appears as provincial in September 


1373 and March 1373-4 (Public Record Office, Chancery Warrants, 
file 1751, nos. 5 and 6). 


1374 (?)-1382. Thomas Rushook or Vichor does not seem to have recog- 


1404 (2). 


nized the validity of his deposition, as he was again declared 
deposed by the General:Chapter in 1378 (Acta, ii. 451), and 
several vicars were appointed. But in 1379 Urban VI annulled 
all proceedings against Thomas Rushook and declared him to 
have been and to be provincial of England (Cal. of Papal Letters, 
v. 14-15). He resigned in 1382 on becoming archdeacon of 
St. Asaph. The General Chapter which adhered to Avignon 
declared John Paris vicar in 1380 (Acta, iii. 3) ; cf. Public Record 
Office, Anc. Petitions, 6666). 

John Dille appears as provincial in Public Record Office, Chancery 
Miscell., bundle 19, file 4, no. 11. The document contains 
articles of John Dille against John Cliderowe, chaplain, praying 
that the latter may be restrained from maintaining the prioress 
and sisters of Dartford against their ordinaries. It is not dated, 
but appears to belong to the end of the fourteenth or beginning 
of the fifteenth century. Perhaps John Dille should be inserted 
between William Pikworth and John of Lancaster. 


1422. Thomas Waryn was provincial prior on 22 January 1422 (Stowe 


Charters, no. 605, British Museum). As John of Redesdale was 
provincial prior on 7 February 1422, it is probable that one of 
these years should be 1423. (John of Redesdale’s grant to 
Richard of Burton is to be found in Public Record Office, Excheq. 
K.R., Eccles., 6/47.) 


1462. John appears as provincial prior in British Museum, Add. Charters, 







* * Quia r. p. frater Elias magister ordinis ex officio suo provinciam Anglie dudum 


17136. 


anno sexto preterito visitaverit,’ &c. I have not found any allusion in the English 
Public Records to this visitation. It is clear from an entry in the Close Rolls, 


25 May 1 
VOL. 


377, that Elias was in England at that date. 


XXXIII.—NO. CXXXII. Kk 
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The Annals of the Abbots of Oseney 


For his account of the abbey of Oseney near Oxford, Anthony 
Wood obtained some of his facts ‘ex MS. anonimi Ousney de 
vitis abbatum eiusdem penes episcopum Oxon ’.! As the bishopric 
of Oxford was endowed with lands which had belonged to Oseney, 
it would not be surprising if such a record were preserved among 
the diocesan papers ; but no trace of it could be found in modern 
times. It now appears that Wood’s authority is Twyne MS. 
xxi. 264, in the University Archives, and that Wood himself 
never saw the manuscript. It was not the property of the bishopric 
of Oxford, but in the private possession of John Bridges, bishop 
of Oxford between 1604 and 1618. Although it adds but little 
to what we know from Wykes and the Annals of Oseney (in the 
Rolls Series), it is worth printing, that scholars may not hunt for 
it in future. It will be observed that it was not a chronicle of 
Oseney but some notes about the abbots, added at the end of 
a history of the world from Adam to Henry VI, and that it must 
have been written after 1454 when Bourchier was made archbishop 
and before 1460 when Henry VI was deposed. HES 
. E. SALTER. 


Ex manuscripto episcopi Oxon’? apud Staunton Harcot, in folio ; 
videtur eius author non unus sed plures; ultimus uero est monachi*® 
cuiusdam Osneyensis in Oxonia; sed tamen una est communis omnibus 
inscriptio Speculum Theologie Iohannis Methensis, que in tegmine reperitur 
et in fronte libri. 


Primus author nihil agit in re historica sed de rebus aliis ludicris, ut 
de arbore virtutum & de figura Cherubin &c. 

Secundus author agit de re genealogica & de quatuor summis imperiis, 
incipiens ab Adamo & desinens in regnum Assyriorum ; cuius initium est 
Considerans historie sacre prolixitatem,* &c. 

Tertius 5 incipit quoque ab Adamo & desinit in Henricum VI Anglorum 
regem, de quo in prefatione sua loquitur, quam sic inchoat Cuzlibet principi 
congruum, utile & honestum est genealogie sue seriem cognoscere &c. 


» Wood, City of Oxford, ii. 202 n. 

* Twyne, in his’ later hand, adds‘ Io. Bridges, episcopus Oxon.’ He was 
bishop from 1604 to 1618, and lived at Marsh Baldon during the latter part of the 
time. 

* Oseney was a house of Austin canons, not of monks. 

* Cf. Bale, Index Britanniae Scriptorum, p. 469 and note 5. 

5 In the margin Twyne adds ‘ Si iste author non sit Remingtonus vide Londinensem 
p. 44’. Londinensis is John Caius, who under this name issued De antiquitate Canta- 
brigiensis Academie. On p. 59 he quotes an author who states that Cambridge was 
founded in 394 B. c., Oxford in a. D. 873, and that Cambridge was the older by 1267 years; 
but he does not state that the author was named Remington. Twyne (xxi. 237) has 
* Nota ante Petrum de Ickham in bibliotheca publica Cantabrigie: Author horum 
annalium fuit Radulfus Remington, clericus Eboracensis’, This manuscript is now 
in the library of Corpus Christi College ; see the Catalogue of the Library by Dr. M. R. 
James (ii. 171), who reproduces the note about Remington and suggests that it may be 
by Dr. Caius. 
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Hic loquens de origine Cantabrigie sic scribit : Tempore Bladud facta 
est Cantabrigia a Cantabro duce ante incarnationem per annos 
CCCLXXXXVIII & a philosophis frequentata, ut dicit Gildas in lingua 
Britannica. 

De origine vero Oxonie sic scribit in vita Aluredi. Iste Aluredus 
fundavit Universitatem Oxonie anno domini DCCCLXXIII sed Canta- 
brigia erat fundata a Cantabro duce ante incarnationem annis 
CCCLXXXXVIII & a philosophis inhabitata & sic Cantabrigia erat ante 
Universitatem Oxon’ per mille nongentos uiginti & nouem ® annos. 

In fine chronici sui scribit vitas quorundam archiepiscoporum Cantua- 
riensium ab Augustino usque ad Thomam Bourchier, & vitas quoque 
quorundam abbatum Osney, quorum hec sunt nomina : 

Radulphus canonicus sancte Frideswide anno 1129; deinde Prior 
monasterii beate Marie de Osney fundate [sic] a Roberto de Olley secundo 
in insula Osney nuncupata, qui Robertus protunc fuit constabularius regis 
Henrici primi; iste Radulphus prefuit predicto monasterio annis 197 & 
mensibus 5, tempore Theobaldi Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis. 

Wygodus 1168 ® 

Edwardus 1184 

Hugo 1205 

Clemens 1221 

Rich: de Gray 1229 

Io: de Radinge 1235 

Io: Lecche 1249 ; annis 24 ® rexit & cure pastorali cessit ; per istum 
(inquit) edificata 1 est navis ecclesie cum capella beate virginis, ex parte 
occidentali chori quicquid est, testudine & campanili exceptis, refectorium 
sumptuosum cum tribus partibus claustri inter refectorium & ecclesiam, 
aulam abbatis cum camera, infirmariam cum capella, duobus spatiis 
occidentalibus exceptis, maiorem portam abbatie, omnes meliores campanas 
cum duobus grangiis Weston & Cleydon.4 

Adamus de Berners 1254, predicator egregius, cuius predicationi 
solebant scholares Uniuersitatis aliquoties interesse. 

Rich: Apletree 1267, cuius tempore taxata sunt hospitia clericorum in 
Oxonia anno domini 1256. Placitum inter dominum Rogerum de Ammory 
& eundem abbatem pro manerio de Weston ; fratres Carmelite obtinuerunt 
placiam suam in Stokwelstret 

Gul: Sutton 1284 

Rogerus de Couentre 1296, cuius tempcre Iudaei contrafecerunt 
sigillum commune abbatis & conuentus 

lo: Bibury 1316 

* Twyne may have made an error in the numbers in the original. 
7 In reality 9 years, 5 months, 


* The scribe in each case gives the date when the abbot died or resigned. 

® He ruled 14 years. 

© Twyne adds in the margin : ‘ Edificatio Osney ; et existimo fuisse circa tempora 
quibus facta est dedicatio quorundam altarium Osney ; vide librum veterem quem 
habui ex chartario Aedis Christi Oxonie, putridum & lacerum.’ This book is unknown. 
Many of Twyne’s papers were lost soon after his death in the great fire of October 
1644. Twyne was not the only person who obtained deeds from Christ Church ; Wood 
certainly did, and circumstantial evidence convicts Cotton. 

" Weston-on-the-Green, Oxfordshire ; Claydon, Buckinghamshire. 
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Io: Osney 1330 

Tho: Cudelyngton 1373, qui pontem aedificauit usque ad Brokenheyns 

Io: Bokelonde 1403, cuius tempore adepti sumus le Newinn,® molen- 
dina Castri & Kingesmed.'* Duo placita™ contra burgenses Oxon’ pro 
Franchesiis & alterum contra natiuum monasterii ; edificauit le locke iuxta 
Regalem Locum,!* & compositio facta est inter nos & Regalem Locum. 

Gul: Wendover 1430 


Tho: Hoknorton 1452. Hic nouas scholas decem ad captandam bene- 
volentiam Universitatis edificari?’ fecit, quatuor cameras in Aula Vitrea, 


plures in Aula Profunda, Aulis Georgii & Woodekockhall & similiter in 
aula sancti Edwardi™® 


To: Walton, abbas ultimus 


Philip Wolf of Seligenstadt 


Or the Dominican Philip Wolf, a native of Seligenstadt, who 
became prior of Presburg somewhere about the year 1500, nothing 
seems to be known except from the extracts made by John Bale 
in the note-book (Selden MS. supra 64, in the Bodleian library) 
which he compiled at various dates between 1548 and 1555, and 
which was first published under the title of Index Britanniae 
Scriptorum in 1902.1 He gives the biography of Wolf as follows : 


Philippus Wolfius, Hierapolita, inter Francofordiam et Sineriburgum? 
natus, in oppido quod Seligenstat seu Hierapolim vocant : Dominicanum 


2 This must have been a rebuilding of Hythe Bridge. The words ‘ usque Broken- 
hays ’ suggest that pons is used in its medieval sense, a bridge with its causeway. The 
abbot not only rebuilt the bridge but made a causeway to the end of Irishman’s Street, 
now George Street. Brokenhays was subsequently known as Gloucester Green. 

13 Subsequently known as the Cardinal’s Hat; see Balliol Deeds, p. 74 (Oxford 
Historical Society). For the acquisition see Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 3 February 1390. 

14 20 September 1386 (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, p. 214). 

‘5 One of these was about the boundary between the city and the manor of Oseney. 
It was settled on 22 February 1377, by an award of the bishop of Lincoln, preserved 
both in the Cartulary of Oseney and in the municipal archives of Oxford. Itis not known 
that there was any other dispute between the abbey and the burgesses between 1373 
and 1403; and it may be that the manuscript read ‘Duo placita; unum contra 
burgenses Oxon’ pro franchesiis & alterum contra natiuum’ &c. Nothing is known 
of the plea against a nativus of the monastery. 

16 Rewley Abbey in North Oseney. 

1” He rebuilt the schools. The rentals of Oseney show that they were twelve 
originally, six on the ground floor and six above. After this time they were ten, 
five above and five below. A school was a lecture room fitted with seats and desks, 
There may have been about thirty schools in Oxford at this time. The ten Oseney schools 
stood in the western half ofthe Bodleian Quadrangle, facing the Divinity School. 

18 Glazen Hall was in School Street on the east side immediately to the north of 
St. Mary’s church; Deep Hall is now the western end of University College; George 
Hall and Woodcock Hall were between Deep Hall and Grove Street. St. Edward 
Hall was adjoining to Canon School and to the churchyard of St. Edward’s. It was 
not in St. Mary’s parish as Wood states (Wood, City of Oxford, ii. 216). 

2 The notice in Quétif and Echard’s Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum (1719), 
p. 904), is solely dependent on Bale’s references in his printed Catalogus. 

* Apparently for Cineriburgum, a fanciful formation from Aschaffenburg. 
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institutum anno domini 1485. admisit. Qui theologie bacchalaureus factus, 
per varias Germanie vrbes predicabat. Diligens historiarum quesitor, 
diuersarum terrarum bibliothecas inuisit, etiam Rome, dum ageret priorem 
Bozanum. Prioratum ille gessit, Frankfordig, Moguntie, Treueri, Lutzen- 
burge, et Bozani. Scripsit ille inter cetera, 

Catalogum peritorum virorum tripertitum, li. iij. Cum ab ineunte etate, 
vt ita dicam, et potissimum. 


Viretum Calaguritanorum,’ li. vj. Eximio sacre theologie professori etc. 
Cum mecum ipse tacitus sepe med{itavi).4 


Bale then proceeds to enumerate a series of theological works,' 
and after them ‘Chronicon Franckfordie, li. i’, adding ‘ Obijt 
Franckfordie anno domini 1529. in die Gregorij’. Prefixed to 
this notice is the heading ‘ Omnis generis peritorum seu illustrium 
virorum Catalogus Philippi Wolfij Hierapolitani, ordinis Predi- 
catorum ’. 

Among the miscellanea which Bale copied out on various 
blank leaves of his note-book are several sets of extracts from 
Wolf’s Catalogus. Two of them, which contain biographical 
particulars and notices of writings, I printed in my edition : ® 
these are taken from books ii and iii. Others are simple lists of 
names. On fo. 2555-2606, continued on fo. 264, is the onomasticon 
of book i: Ex primo libro Catalogi Philippi Wolphij, de non 
baptizatis. It begins: 

Adam primus homo. 
Aba, Rabi solemnis. 
Aaron, frater Mosis. 
Abaris, Hiperboreas. 
Abacuc Iudeus. 


On fo. 253, 254 are a series of notices which appear to be 
taken, though it is not so stated, from this first book. I give 
the opening sentences as a specimen : 


Adam primus omnium parens, cui merito primus omnium illustrium 
seu peritorum virorum debetur locus : a summo opifice in agro Damasceno 
formatus, et in paradisum locatus, atque tanta gratia informatus est : vt 
nullo tradente magistro, omnium liberalium artium statim clarissimam 
habuerit agnitionem. Siquidem, quid astronomia, quid geometria, quidue 
alie artes, quas liberales vocant, in se detineant, totum sciuit. 


It is unnecessary to continue the quotation, nor does it seem 

worth while to print the alphabet of the contents of book i. 

The lists for books ii and iii are more interesting, and I give 

them below, as they possibly furnish clues which may lead 

to the discovery of the lost work. The contents of book ii 

were almost all transcribed by Miss Mary Bateson; those of 
* Bale refers to this book in his Scriptorum Illustrium Catalogus ii, 136. 


* Index, p. 506, at fo. 255 of the manuscript. 


5 This list of works is printed in full in the /ndez, l.c. * pp. 500-6. 
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book iii I have added, and I have collated the whole with the 
original. No attempt has been made to correct the numerous 
REGINALD L. POOLE. 


errors of the manuscript. 


Ez secundo libro Catalogi Philippi Wolphii, de vitis peritorum virorum, 
de baptisatis. 


Ambrosius Mediolanensis. 
Aboasar astrologus. 
Achatius Cesariensis. 
Accursius Florentinus. 
Aoniar astrologus. 
Adamus Wernerus. 
Adalbertus Metensis. 
Adelmannus Brixiensis. 
Adeobaldus Vitraiectensis. 
Ado episcopus Viennensis. 
Adrianus Fuldensis. 
Agnellus Rauennas. 
Agrippa Castorius. 
Aiotanus Armenius. 
Alanus de Insulis. 


Albertus patriarcha Hierosolymita. 


Albertus Galiotus. 

Albertus Patauinus. 
Albertus de Eyb. 

Albertus Ferrarius. 
Albertus Rickmersdorp. 
Albricus Toxatus. 
Alchabicius Mathematicus. 
Alcuinus Anglus. 

Albo Floriacensis. 
Alexander primus. pont. Ro. 
Alexander Quintus. 
Alexander de Imola. 
Alexander Lythos, Medicus. 
Alexander Capadox, episcopus. 
Alexander de Hales. 
Alexander de Villa Dei. 
Alexander de Alexandria. 
Alpharus Cassinensis. 
Alpharus Hispanus. 
Alphonsus rex Castelle. 
Alpharabius Arabs. 
Amalaricus Carnotensis. 
Amalarius monachus. 
Ambrosius Marcionites. 
Ambrosius Alexandrinus. 
Ambrosius Camaldulensis. 


Ambrosius Coriolanus. 
Ambrosius Sphiera. 
Ambrosius Calepinus. 
Amphilocius episcopus. 
Anacletus Atheniensis. 
Anatholius Laodicensis. 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius. 
Andoenus Rothomagensis. 
Andres Summarius. 
Andreas de Traiecto. 
Andreas Dandalus. 
Andreas de Pisis. 
Angelus Perusinus. 
Angelus de Clauasio. 
Angelus Policianus. 
Angelus de Gambiglionibus. 
Angelonus Diaconus. 
Anianus poeta. 
Ansegisus Lobiensis. 
Anselmus Laudunensis. 
Anselmus Cantuariensis. 
Antiochus episcopus. 
Antonius Eremita. 
Antonius de Butrio. 
Antonius Graynerius. 
Antonius Rosellus. 
Antonius Cormazanus. 
Antonius Corseta, Siculus. 
Antonius Veronensis. 
Antonius Panormita. 
Antonius Rampogolis. 
Antonius de Ienua. 
Antonius Andree. 
Appelles hereticus. 
Appion Grammaticus. 
Apollinaris Asianus. 
Apollinaris Laodicenus. 
Apollinaris Cremonensis. 
Apollonius Rhetor. 
Apolloni{u]s Senator. 
Aquila Ponticus. 
Arabanus Catholicus. 
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Arator poeta. 

Archelaus Mesopotamius. 
Aribo Moguntinus. 
Aristides Atheniensis. 
Armagandus physicus. 
Arnoldus de Villa Noua. 
Arnobius Rhetor. 
Arnoldus Bostius. 

Arrius presbyter. 
Asclepius Apher. 
Astaxanus Astensis. 
Asterius Arrianus. 
Athanasius Alexandrinus. 
Atticus Constantinopolitanus. 
Attilius Seuerus. 
Audentius Hispanus. 
Augustinus Apher. 
Augustinus de Anchona. 
Augustinus de Roma. 
Augustinus Datus. 
Auitus Vien[n]ensis. 
Ausonius Burdegalensis. 
Aso Bononiensis. 































































































Baptista Platina. 








Baptista Mantuanus. 
Baptista de sancto Blasio. 
Baptista Leo, Florentinus. 
Baptista de Saliis. 
Bachiarius Peregrinus. 
Baiorotus iurisconsultus. 
Baldericus Dolensis.! 
Baldus Perusinus. 
Barbacia Siculus. 

Barlaam Eremita. 
Barlaam, Basilii monachus. 
Bardesanes Mesopotamius. 
Barnabas Cyprius. 
Bartholus Saxoferratus. 
Bartholomeus Brixianus. 
Bartholomeus de Ossa. 
Bartholomeus Salicetus. 
Bartholomeus de Vrbino. 
Bartholomeus Montagnana. 
Bartholomeus Anglicus. 
Bartholomeus de Chaimis. 
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Baptista Piasius, Cremon{ensis]. 


! Written above Burdegalensis. 





Bartholomeus de Neapoli. 
Bartholomeus Fauentinus. 
Bartholomeus Mulbrunnensis. 
Bartholomeus Ferentinus. 
Bartholomeus de Colonia. 
Basilides hereticus. 
Basilius Magnus. 

Basilius Anquiranus. 
Beda venerabilis. 
Benecasa Italus. 
Benedictus Abbas. 
Benedictus de Plumbino. 
Benedictus de Barsis. 
Beneuenutus Imolensis. 
Berengarius Turonensis. 
Berengarius Cardinalis. 
Berillus Botrensis episcopus. 
Bernardus Clareuallensis. 
Bernardus Compostellanus. 
Bernardus Parmensis. 
Bernardus Dorna. 
Bernardus Cassinensis. 
Bernardus [ustinianus. 
Bernardus de Bessa. 
Bernardus de Gaudonio. 
Bernardus Bononiensis. 
Bernardus Breydenback. 
Bernardinus Gadalus. 
Bernardinus Bustius. 
Bernardinus de Senis. 
Berno Benedictinus. 
Bertrandus Mediolanensis. 
Bessarion Cardinalis. 
Bethenus Astrologus. 
Blondus Flauius. 
Bonaguida iurisconsultus. 
Bonauentura Cardinalis. 
Bonauentura iurisconsultus. 
Boetius Manilius. 
Bonifacius Wenefridus. 
Bonifacius Octauus. 
Boninus Mombretus. 

Brito Minorita. 

Bruno Herbipolensis. 
Bruno Coloniensis. 
Burgundio Pisanus. 
Burchardus Wormaciensis. 
Buridanus philosophus. 


[fo. 245. 
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Caietanus Vincentinus. 
Caius fidei doctor. 
Calixtus Tertius. 


Calixtus primus Ro. pontifex. 


Caldicanus ILurista. 
Campanus Lombardus. 
Candidus Theologus. 
Capuanus Iurisconsultus. 
Caradocus Lancarbanensis. 
Carolus Aretinus. 
Cassiodorus Senator. 
Celestinus Pelagionista. 
Celestinus primus, Ro. pont. 
Cerdo hereticus. 
Cesarius Arelatensis. 
Cesarius Cistertiensis. 
Cerinthus hereticus. 
Chymacius Taurisanus. 
Claudianus Viennensis. 
Clemens primus pont. 
Clemens Alexandrinus. 
Clemens quintus Ro. pont. 
Ylemens Sextus. 
Cletus pontifex Ro. 
Cinus Pistoriensis. 
Ciprianus Apher. 
Cyrillus Hierosolymitanus. 
Cyrillus Alexandrinus. 
Cyrillus Grecus, Carmelita. 
Cirus Alexandrinus. 
Collucius Florentinus. 
Jolumbanus abbas. 
Commodianus philosophus. 
Constantinus Cassinensis. 
Conradus Suetius. 
Conradus de Zabernia. 
Conradus Celtes. 
Conradus Ratisponensis. 
Conradus Summenhart. 
Conradus de Saxonia. 
Conradus de Alceia. 
Conradus de Rotenburg. 
Conrecdus Leontorius. 
Cornelius Ro. pont. 
Crabianus doctor. 
Crysoloras Bizantius. 
Christianus Hantofer. 
Christophorus Castellio. 
Christophorus Landinus. 


October 


Christianus Drutmarus. 
Curius Alexandrinus. 


Dantes Alegerius. 
Damasus Hispanus. 

Dauid Minorita. 

Deus dedit, vel Theodatus. 
Dexter Philosophus. 
Didimus Alexandrinus. 
Dinus Mugelanus. 

Dinus de Garbo, Florent{inus}. 
Diodorus Tarsensis. 
Dionysius Ariopagita. 
Dionysius Corinthiorum. 
Dionysius Alexandrinus. 
Dionysius Romanus. 
Dionysius de Burgo. 
Dionysius Rikel. 
Dioscorus Alexandrinus. 
Domicius Caldrinus. 
Dominicus de 8, Gemin{iJano. 
Dominicus Carthusiensis. 
Donatus Apher. 

Donatus Grammaticus. 
Dorotheus Eunuchus. 
Dodechinus presbyter. 
Durandus Minorita. 
Durandus Speculator. 


Eberhardus Bithiniensis. 
Ebion hereticus. 
Eckardus Abbas. 
Eckbertus Treuerensis. 
Eckbertus Leodiensis. 
Effrem Edissenus. 
Elisabeth Abbatissa. 
Elfredus rex Anglie. 
Elphes, vxor Boetii. 
Eynardus Scriba. 
Egelnotus Cantuariensis. 
Egidius de Fuscariis. 
Egidius de Roma. 
Egidius philosophus. 
Egidius Parisiensis. 
Egesippus historicus. 
Egesippus alter monachus. 
Ethelwolphus de Lapide. 
Emanuel Chrisoloras. 
Eneas Syluius. 
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Engelhardus poeta. 
Engelbertus Abbas. 
Epiphanius Cyprius. 
Eraclides Monachus. 
Erhardus Corbeiensis. 
Eriphilus Cipriletiensis. 
Eisicius Cesariensis. 
Euagrius Grecus. 
Euagrius alter. 
Euaristus Ro. pont. 
Eubolus Sophista. 
Eunomius Cizicenus. 
Eusebius Pamphilus. 
Eusebius Emissenus. 
Eusebius Vercellensis. 
Eusebius Cremonensis. 
Eustachius Antiochenus. 
Eutherius Lugdunensis. 
Eutices heresiarches. 
Euticius Monachus. 
Eutropius historicus. 
Enuodius Ticinensis. 


Fabianus Ro. pontifex. 


Facius de Vbertinis. 
Facundus Theologus. 
Fastidius Britannus. 
Faustinus presbyter. 
Faustinus Lorinensis. 
Faustus Episcopus. 
Federicus Petucius. 
Felinus Ferrariensis. 
Felix hereticus. 

Felix Cantor Turicensis. 
Flauius Grammaticus. 
Flauius Vopiscus. 
Florus Abbas 8. Trudonis. 
Flodoardus Remensis. 
Fortunatus Apher. 
Fortunatus Gallus. 
Fortunatus Patauiensis. 
Fortunatus Treuirensis. 
Franciscus Maronis. 
Franciscus Seraphicus. 
Franciscus Petrarcha. 
Franciscus de Barbarino. 
Franciscus de Platea, 
Franciscus de Marchia. 


Franciscus Zabarella. 
Franciscus Barbarus. 
Franciscus Philelphus. 
Franciscus Niger. 
Franciscus Albergotus. 
Franciscus Pedemontium. 
Fridericus ? Petrucius. 
Frarco Leodiensis. 
Franco Benedictinus. 
Freculphus Lexouiensis, 
Fulgentius Apher. 
Fulbertus Carnotensis. 


Gabriel Zerbius. 

Gabriel Byel, doctor. 

Gaius Ro. pontifex. 

Gallus abbas Cistertiensis. 
Gennadius Constantinopolitanus. 
Gennadius Massiliensis. 
Gentilis Fulginas. 

Georgius Valla. 

Georgius Merula. 

Georgius Borbachius. 
Georgius Raysz Carthusiensis. 
Gerbertus Gallicus, papa. 
Gerardus Bituricensis. 
Gerardus Odonis. 

Gerardus Bononiensis. 
Gerardus Groet. 

Gerardus Senensis. 

Gerardus Sagarellus. 
Gerardus Cistertiensis. 
Gerardus de Monte, Coloniensis. 
Gerardus Monachus Quintini. 
Gerardus de Zutphania. 
Gerardus de Stredam. 
Gerardus de Martrarijs. 

Gigo Carthusiensis. 

Gildas Britannus. 

Gilbertus Porretanus. 
Gilbertus Cistertiensis. 
Golscherus monachus. 
Geraldus de Solo. 

Godfridus Viterbiensis. 
Galfridus Monemutensis. 
Godfridus de Fontibus. 
Gotscalcus Hollen. 

Gratianus de S. Proculo. 


2 Written above Franciscus not deleted. 
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Gregorius Lacticus. 
Gregorius Magnus. 
Gregorius Nazanzenus. 
Gregorius Nisenus. 
Gregorius de Arimino. 
Gregorius Trapesuntius. 
Gualterus Burleus. 
Gualterus Pictauensis. 
Guarinus Veronensis. 
Guernerus [urisconsultus. 
Guido de Columna. 
Guido de Monte Rocherii. 
Guido de Perpiniano. 
Guido Mandego. 

Guido Bonatus. 


Guido de Baypho, Archid[iaconus]. 


Guido Rauennas. 
Guido Arecius. 
Guilhelmus Eremita. 


fo. 246 b.] Guilhelmus Parisiensis 


Guilhelmus Horburk. 
Guilhelmus Durandus. 
Guilhelmus de Velde. 
Guilhelmus Ockam. 
Guilhelmus Bechius. 
Guilhelmus Remensis. 
Guilhelmus Placentinus 
Guilhelmus de Samuco. 
Guilhelmus de Cumio. 
Guilhelmus de Landuno. 
Guilhelmus de Droreda. 
Guilhelmus de 8. Amore. 
Guilhelmus Hirsaunensis. 
Guilhelmus 8. Bernardi discipulus. 
Guilhelmus Antisiodorensis, 
Guilhelmus de Aquisgrano. 
Guilhelmus Aluernas. 
Guimundus Auersanus. 


Haymo Benedictinus. 

Haymo Anglicus. 

Hammonius Alexandrinus. 
Hartmannus Shedel. 
Heimmericus de Campo. 
Henricus Hostiensis * Cardinalis. 
Henricus de Gandauo. 

Henricus de Bruxellis. 

Henricus de Vrinaria. 
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Henricus de Hassia. 
Henricus Oita, Austrius. 
Henricus de Corsueldia. 
Henricus Friso, Carth[usianus}. 
Henricus de Erfordia. 
Henricus Monachus Bened[ictinus]. 
Henricus Baten. 

Henricus Ariminensis. 
Henricus Odendorf. 
Henricus Herp, Minorita. 
Henricus Gorchen. 
Henricus Boick. 

Henricus de monte Nacken. 
Henricus Kalcar. 
Henricus Gulpen. 
Henricus de Eynbeck. 
Henricus Carthusiensis. 
Helias Regner. 

Heliandus Frigidi montis. 
Heliodorus presbyter. 
Heliodorus Antiochenus. 
Heliodorus Astrologus. 
Helmoldus Saxo. 
Helpericus Abbas. 
Heluidius hereticus. 
Heraclides monachus. 
Heraclitus Ponticus. 
Herigerus Abbas. 
Hermannus Contractus. 
Hermannus de Soldis. 
Hermannus Campensis. 
Hermanunus Petra. 
Hermannus Chronographus. 
Hermas discipulus. 
Hermolaus Barbarus. 
Higinus Ro. pontifex. 
Hilarius Arelatensis. 
Hilarius Pictauensis. 
Hildefonsus Toletanus. 
Hildebertus Cenomanensis. 
Hildegardis Abbatissa. 
Hildemarus monachus. 
Hilcas Aegyptius. 
Hincmarus Remensis. 
Hipolitus episcopus. 
Hireneus Lugdunensis. 
Hisichius presbyter. 
Honorius de Florentia. 


® Written above de Serusia [for Sccusia]. 
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Honorius Augustuducensis. 
Honorius Inclusus. 
Hubertus Lombardus. 
Hubertus Clericus. 
Hubaldus Musicus. 
Humbertus Tullensis. 
Hugo de S. Victore. 
Hugo de Folieto. 

Hugo Senensis. 

Hugo Cathalanensis. 
Hugo, qui et Hugutio. 
Hugolinus Vrbeuentanus. 
Hugutio Pisanus. 


Iacobus Apostolus. 
Iacobus Nisibenus. 
Iacobus de Vitriaco. 
Iacobus Baldwinus. 
Iacobus de Beluisio. 
Iacobus de Arena. 
TIacobus de Ranam. 
Iacobus Viterbiensis. 
Iacobus de Theramo. 
Iacobus Toletanus. 
Iacobus Foroliuiensis. 
Iacobus de Aluarois. 
Iacobus Zenus. 
Iacobus Perez, de Valent{ia]. 
Iacobus Zuttenbuck. 
Iacobus de Butricariis. 
lacobus de Audizeno. 
Iacobus de Esculo. 
Tacobus Locher. 
Iacobus Erfordensis. 
Iacobus de Gruitrode. 
Iacobus Wimphelingius. 
Iacobus Basiliensis, 
Iacobus Bergomensis. 
Iacobus Publicius. 
[acobus Magnus. 
lacobus Paduanus. 
Iacobus Tempilius. 
Iacobus de Dreysz, Paradisus. 
Iacobus de Neapoli. 
Iacobus Maynius. 
Ieronymus presbyter. 
Ieronymus Manfredus. 
Ignacius Antiochenus. 


* Above is written Boyselius. 
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Innocentius Tertius. 
Innocentius Quartus. 
Iodocus Eithman. 

Iodocus Genselius.* 
Ioachim Calabrius. 
Ioannes Apostolus. 
Toannes Antiochenus. 
Ioannes Cassianus. 
Ioannes Hierosolymitanus. 
Toannes Damascenus. 
Ioannes Erigena. 

Ioannes Gerundensis. 
Ioannes Serapion. 

Ioannes Carnotensis. 
Iohannes Beleth. 

TIohannes Bosianus. 
Tohannes de Plano. 
TIohannes de Deo. 
Iohannes de Rupescissa. 
Tohannes Duns, Scotus. 
Iohannes de Bachone. 
Iohannes Andreas. 
Iohannes Caldrinus. 
Iohannes de Ligueriis. 
TIohannes Saxonius. 
Iohannes de Teneramunda. 
Iohannes Boccacius. 
Iohannes de Imola. 
Tohannes Segobiensis. 
Iohannes Gersonus. 
Tohannes Tortellius. 
Iohannes Capistranus. 
Iohannes Ananias, archid[iaconus]. 
Tohannes Bertachius. 
Iohannes de Indagine. 
Iohannes Viuicellensis. 
Iohannes de Monte regio. 
Tohannes Britannicus. 
Iohannes Chrysostomus. 
Tohannes Fastiolus. 
Tohannes Picus, Mirandula. 
Iohannes Tritemius. 
Toannes Venetus. 

Toannes Gualterus. 
Ioannes Hussius. 

Ioannes Mandeuyle. 
Ioannes Rusbroch. 
Ioannes Faber, Aquitanus. 


[fo. 247 b. 
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Ioannes Myles. 

Ioannes Coler, de Fankel. 
Ioannes Baptista, arctecilip. 
Ioannes de Platea. 

Ioannes Petri, Ferrarius. 
Ioannes Tormindt. 

Ioannes de Borboton. 
Ioannes de 8. Amando. 
Ioannes de Lapide. 

Ioannes Dippurg. 

Ioannes de Sconhouia. 
Toannes Ernestus. 

Ioannes Rode, Benedic[tinus]. 
Ioannes Rode, Bohemus. 
Ioannes de Dorsten. 
Toannes Peffer. 

Toannes de Dalburg. 
Ioannes Tholassus, 

Ioannes Peckhamus., 
Ioannes Plath, Heydebergensis. 
Ioannes Capnion. 

Ioannes Vergenhausz. 


Ioannes Orem. contra mendicantes. 


Ioannes Antonius. 

Toannes Blanchinus. 
Ioannes de Lampsheim. 
Ioannes Berberius. 

Joannes Paleonydorus. 
Ioannes Treyserberg. 
Toannes Mosch, Basiliensis. 
Ioannes de Rondena. 
Ioannes de Duren. 

Toannes Rauennas. 

Ioannes Diaconus. 

Ioannes Teutonicus. 
Toannes de Lignano. 
Ioannes de Hysdinio. 
Ioannes de Bassiliis. 
Ioannes xxii. pontifex. 
Ioannes de Guara, Theologus, 
Ioannes Marlianus. 

Ioannes Hyspalensis. 
Ioannes Quaye, de Parma. 
Toannes de sacro Bosco, Anglus. 
Ioannes Fauentinus, Iurista. 
Toannes Hautffinci. 

Toannes Polimar. 

loannes Gutenberg. 

Joannes Fuchs, Moguntinus. 
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October 


Ioannes Nannis, Ianuensis. 
Ioannes Gritz. 

Ioannes de Vrbach. 
Ioannes Ladamianus. 
Ioannes Datickonis. 
Toaunes Eligerus. 
Toannes de Becka. 
Ioannes Hildeshem. 
Ioannes Sconhouen. 
Ioannes Bauonis. 
Ioannes Zacharias. 
Ioannes Castellensis. 
Ioannes Versor. 
Iolandus de Breda. 
Tordanus historicus. 
Iordanus Alemanus. 
Isaac, doctor antiquus. 
Isaac Antiochenus. 
Isaac Bennita. 

Isaac Sirus abbas. 
Isichius Hierosolymitanus. 
Isidorus Cardinalis. 
Isidorus Hyspalensis. 
Isuardus Monachus. 
Iudas Apostolus. 

Iudas historicus. 
Todocus Badius. 
Iodocus Rubiacensis. 
Iulianus Campanus. 
Tulianus Toletanus. 
Iulius Aphricanus. 
Iustinus philosophus. 
lustinianus imperator. 
lustinianus Valentinus. 
luo Canonista. 
Iunianus Maius. 
Iuuencus Hyspanus. 
Tuuenalis Constantinopolitanus. 


[fo. 248. 


Kallincus Architectus. 
Karolus rex Francorum. 
Karolus Caluus. 
Karolus Virulius. 


Lactantius Firmianus. 
Lambertinus de Ramponibus. 
Lambertus abbas Hasungensis. 
Lambertus Hirsueldensis. 
Lambertus de Monte. 
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Lanfrancus Beccensis. 
Lanfrancus Brixiensis. 


Lanfrancus Mediolanensis. 


Lapus Castellio. 
Latrononus Hyspanus. 
Laurentius Iustinianus. 
Laurentius Vallensis. 
Laurentius de Rudolphis. 
Laurentius Calcaneus. 
Leander Toletanus. 
Leporius Monachus. 
Leonardus de Ethifano. 
Leonardus Aretinus. 
Leonardus Chiensis. 
Leo primus Ro. pontifex. 
Leo Secundus pontifex. 
Leo Quartus. 

Leo Carnotensis. 

Leo papa Nonus. 
Liberianus Bericus. 
Liberatus historicus. 
Linus Ro. episcopus. 
Lucas Antiochenus. 
Lucas Abbas Teuto. 
Lucas Brandisz. 
Lucianus Antiochenus. 


Lucianus presbyter Hiero[solymi- 


tan]us. 
Lucifer Caralitanus. 
Lucillianus episcopus. 
Lucius Arrianus. 
Lucius Florus. 
Ludolphus Carthusiensis. 
Ludouicus Pontanus. 
Ludouicus Lazarelus. 


fo, 248 6.] Ludouicus de Roma. 


Lupoldus Bambergensis. 
Lupus de Oliueto. 
Lupus presbyter. 


Macharius Aegyptius. 
Machillus Corinthius. 
Macedonius heresiarcha. 
Macrobius episcopus. 
Malchion Antiochenus. 
Malleus astrologus. 
Mamertus Vien[n]ensis. 
Manes Persa. 

Mapheus Phegius. 


Marcianus episcopus. 
Marcellus Anticiranus. 
Marcella discipula. 
Marcion hereticus. 
Marcus Euangelista. 
Marcus Sabellicus. 
Marcus Monachus. 
Marcus Ro. episcopus. 
Marianus Solinus. 
Marianus Scotus. 
Marinus Samutus. 
Marius Philelphus. 
Marsilius Ficinus. 
Marsilius Patauinus, 
Marsilius philosophus. 
Martinus Bosianus. 
Martinus Syluianus. 
Martinus Phileticus. 
Maternus Astrologus. 
Mattheus Euangelista. 
Mattheus de Aquasparta. 
Mattheus Syluaticus. 
Mattheus Cracouiensis. 
Mattheus alter de Cracouia. 
Mattheus Palmerius. 
Mattheus Bossus. 
Mattheus de Mathessula. 
Mathagnanus de Aragundis. 
Matthias Farinatoris. 
Maximus Ephesius. 
Maximus Taurinensis. 
Maximus Alexandrinus. 
Menigfredus Fuldensis. 
Melito Asianus. 
Menander hereticus. 
Merlinus vates Britannus. 
Methodius Parensis. 
Methodius propheta. 
Michael de Cesena. 
Michael de Massa. 
Michael Carrariensis. 
Michael de Mediolano. 
Michael Scotus. 

Michael de Furno. 
Michael de Dalen. 
Michael Coccinius. 
Melciades doctor. 

Milo Monachus. 
Minucius Felix. 
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Modestus philosophus. 
Montanus heresiarcha. 
Mundinus Bononiensis. 
Mundinus de Foro Tulii. 
Murachismus Minorita. 
Musanus Scriptor. 
Muscus Massiliensis. 


Nellus de 8. Geminiano. 
Nepos de Monte Albano. 
Nestor heresiarcha. 
Nicasius Brabantinus. 
Niceas Romanus. 
Nicodemus Iudeus. 
Nicolaus Cathanensis. 


Nicolaus de Aqua pendente. 


Nicolaus de Cusa. 
Nicolaus Perottus. 
Nicolaus Dorbellus. 
Nicolaus Antiochenus. 
Nicolaus de Neapoli. 
Nicolaus de Lyra. 
Nicolaus Florentinus. 
Nicolaus Dinkelspuel. 
Nicolaus Baiocensis. 
Nicolaus Moguntinus. 
Nicolaus Leonicenus. 
Nicolaus Oresmius. 
Nicolaus Saguntinus. 
Nicolaus Gauer. 
Nicolaus Biartus. 
Nicolaus Mutinensis. 
Nicolaus Funosus, 
Nicolaus de Nyse. 
Nicolaus Lagman. 
Nicolaus Blonius. 
Nicolaus Hanquile. 
Norbertus Coloniensis. 
Notbertus Leodiensis. 
Nouacianus presbyter. 


Odilo Cluniacensis. 

Odo abbas Benedictinus. 
Odofredus Beneuentanus. 
Oldradus de Laude. 
Olympus Hyspanus. 
Omnibonus Leonicenus. 
Optatus Apher. 

Origenes Adamantius. 


October 


Oriesiesis Monachus. 
Orosius Paulus. 
Osbertus Cantuariensis. 
Oswaldus Reynlin. 
Otho Frisingensis. 
Otho Minorita. 


Pachonius Monachus. 
Pelbertus Themeswar. 
Palladius episcopus. 
Palladius Emilianus. 
Pamphilus presbyter. 
Panthenon Stoicus. 
Papias Hieropolitanus. 
Papias Lombardus. 
Pascasius doctor. 
Paterius Abbreuiator. 
Paulus Apostolus. 
Paulus Orosius. 
Paulus Episcopus. 
Paulus Longobardus. 
Paulus Pannonius, 
Paulus de Lisariis. 
Paulus Venetus. 
Paulus Procastrus. 
Paulus Niauis. 

Paulus Samosatenus. 
Paulus Alemanus. 
Paulus de Roma. 
Paulus Marsus. 

Paulus Wanus. 

Paulus Burgensis. 
Paulus Presbyter. 
Paulinus Nolanus, 
Pastor Hermes. 
Pelagius Monachus. 
Peregrinus Bononiensis. 
Petrus Apostolus. 
Petrus Edissenus. 
Petrus Damianus. 
Petrus Guilhelmus. 
Petrus Alfonsus. 
Petrus Lombardus, [fo. 249}. 
Petrus Commestor. 
Petrus Blesensis, 
Petrus Cantor Parisiensis. 
Petrus Portugalensis, 
Petrus de Bella partica, 
Petrus de Dacia. 
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Petrus Apponus. 
Petrus Berthorius. 
Petrus de Aleaco. 
Petrus de Alchorano. 
Petrus Maurocenus. 
Petrus Paulus Vergerius. 


Petrus Scotus, Argentinensis. 


Petrus Abelhardus. 
Petrus de Riga. 
Petrus Rauennas, 
Petrus Toletanus. 
Petrus Pisanus. 
Petrus Ioannis. 
Petrus Aureolus. 
Petrus de Saxonia, 
Petrus Dresnach. 
Petrus de Rosenhein. 
Petrus de Aquila. 
Petrus de Sampsona. 
Petrus de Carariis. 
Petrus de Amore. 
Petrus de Aluernia. 
Petrus Pictauensis. 
Petrus Brixiensis, 
Petrus de Braco. 
Petrus de Crescentijs. 
Petrus Harentalis. 
Petrus Montopolita, 
Petrus Marsus. 
Petrus de Natalibus. 
Petrus de Vineis. 
Petrus de Lutra. 
Petrus de Colle. 


Petrus de Riuo, Louaniensis. 


Petrocellus Medicus. 
Petronius Bononiensis. 
Philanius Cyprius. 
Phileas Aegyptius. 
Philippus Cretensis. 
Philippus Presbyter. 
Philippus de Monte Calerii. 
Philippus Beroaldus. 
Philippus Florentinus. 
Philippus de Pergamo. 
Photinus Gallogrecus. 
Pileus Modicensis. 
Pinitus Cretensis. 

Pius Ro. pontifex. 
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’ Written above Precu!fus Lincolniensis, which, however, is not deleted. 


Pius 2. qui et Aeneas, 
Placentinus Iurista. 
Platina historicus. 
Plotinus philosophus. 
Pogius Florentinus. 
Polycarpus episcopus. 
Polycrates Ephesius, 
Pomponius péeta. 
Pomponius Mela. 
Poncius diaconus. 
Ponticus Vitruuius. 
Porcellus poeta. 
Freculphus Lexouiensis.® 

Priscianus Grammaticus. 

Priscillianus hereticus. 

Priscus philosophus. 

Prepositiuus Iurista, 

Proba vxor Adelphi. 

Procopius Cesariensis. 

Proheresius Sophista. 

Propercius poeta. 

Prosper Aquitanus. 

Prudentius Palatinus. 

Ptolemeus Lucensis. (fo. 250. 


Quadratus Atheniensis, 


Rabanus Maurus. 
Radulphus Flauiacensis, 
Raherius. Veronensis. 
Raynerus de Foro Liuio. 
Raymundus de Sabunda. 
Raphael Fulgosus. 
Raphael Cumanus. 
Raymundus Ioannita. 
Ratbodus Traiectensis. 
Ratbertus Pascasius. 
Regino Prumensis. 
Remigius Altissiodorensis. 
Remigius Remensis. 
Remigius Grammaticus, 
Reticius Augustudunensis. 
Reuerendus de Salguis. 
Ricardus de 8. Victore. 
Ricardus Cluniacensis. 
Ricardus Malumbra. 
Ricardus de Media Villa. 
Ricardus Armachanus. 
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Ricardus de Petronibus. 
Ricardus Cantor Parisiensis. 
Ricardus Anglicus. 
Ricardus Remensis. 
Robertus rex Francorum. 
Robertus Carnotensis. 
Robertus de Russia. 
Robertus de Licio. 
Robertus Molinensis. 
Robertus Clareuallensis. 
Rodericus Zamarensis. 
Rodericus Toletanus. 
Rodon Asianus. 
Rofredus Beneuentanus. 
Rogerus Iurisconsultus. 
Rogerus Bachon. 
Rogerus Coloniensis. 
Romualdus Camaldulensis. 
Rudolphus Abbas. 
Rudolphus Agricola. 
Rogerus Sicamber. 
Ruggandus Metensis. 
Rufinus Aquilegiensis. 
Rupertus Tuitiensis. 


Rupertus Grossum caput. 
Rupertus monachus §. Albani. 
Rupertus Gaguinus. 

Rupertus Premonstratensis. 
Rupoldus de Babinburg. 


Sabacius Episcopus. 
Sabinus Turrensis. 
Salomon Constantiensis. 
Saluianus Massiliensis. 
Samuel Edissenus. 
Sanctus Arduinus. 
Sebastianus Brant. 
Sedulius presbyter. 
Serapion Antiochenus. 
Serapion Scholasticus. 
Serapion Medicus. 
Sergius Monachus. 
Sextus Rufus. 

Sergius Ro. pontifex. 
Sextus philosophus. 
Seuerus Sulpicius. 
Seuerus Cecilius. 
Severus Catholicus. 


Seuerianus Cauellensis. 
Siagrius Doctor. 

Sibertus de Beka. 

Sifridus Wysenburgensis. 
Sidonius Apollinaris. 
Sigebertus Gemblacensis. [fo. 2505. 
Syluanus Massiliensis. 
Syluester Ro. pontifex. 
Simachus patricius. 

Simon Thuruaius. 
Simachus interpres. 

Simon de Cassia. 

Simon de Parma. 

Simon de Cremona. 

Simon Affligemensis. 

Simon de Spira. 
Simplicianus Mediolanensis. 
Sinesius Pentapolensis, 
Smaragdus Abbas. 

Sixtus primus Ro. pontifex. 
Sixtus Quartus. 

Sophronius Grecus. 

Strabus Fuldensis. 
Stephanus Anglicus. 
Stephanus Grandimontensis. 
Stephanus Cistertiensis. 
Stephanus Leodiensis. 
Stephanus primus Ro. pont. 
Suetonius Anglus. 


Tacianus orator. 

Tadeus Florentinus. 
Tancredus Bononiensis. 
Thelesphorus Ro. pont. 
Themistius philosophus. 
Theobaldus episcopus. 
Theodoricus Monachus. 
Theodoricus de Herxen. 
Theodoricus Gresimundus. 
Theodoricus Visenius. 
Theodocion Asianus. 
Theodorus Neocesariensis, 
Theodorus Heracliensis. 
Theodorus Monachus. 
Theodorus Antiochenus. 
Theodorus Cyprius.® 
Theodorus Cantuariensis. 
Theodorus Celeusirius. 


6 Written above Syrius. 
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Theodorus Anciranus. 
Theodorus Thessalonicus. 
Theodorus Constantinopolitanus. 
Theodatus Rex. 
Theodolus poeta. 
Theodulphus Aurelianensis. 
Theophilus Alexandrinus. 
Theophilus Antiochenus. 
Theophilus Cesariensis. 
Theotimus Scythie Taurine? epi- 
scopus. 
Tertullianus Apher. 
Timotheus Episcopus. 
Timotheus heresiarcha. 
Ticonius Apher. 
Titus Botrenus. 
Thomas de Argentina. 
Thomas Florentinus. 
Thomas Kempes. 
Thomas de Ceperano. 
Thomas Bradwardinus. 
Thomas de Ancona. 
Thomas de Haselbach. 
Thomas Bricot. 
Thomasuctius Fulginas. 
Triphyllius Cyprius. 
Triphon Origenis discipulus. 
Tursianus Medicus. 
Turpinus Remensis. 


Valentinus hereticus. 
Vbertinus de Casali. 
Vberius de Bobio. 
Vbertus Bonacursius. 
Vdo Commentator. 
Vigerius Flauius. 
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Finis secundi libri peritorum virorum Philippi Wolfij. 


Victor Ro. pontifex. 
Victor Capuanus. 
Victor Maritanius. 
Victorinus Pictaucnsis. 
Victorinus Apher. 
Victorinus Massiliensis. 
Victorianus Buconius. 
Vigilantius presbyter. 
Vigilius Episcopus. 
Vigilius Diaconus. 
Villanus Florentinus. 
Vincentius Franko. 
Vincentius Gallus. 
Vincentius Grower. 
Vitalis de Campanis. 
Vitalianus Ro. pontifex. 
Vitellius Apher. 
Vitruuius Taruisinus. 
Vinianus legisperitus. 
Viricus de Campo liliorum 
Vrbanus primus Ro. pont. 
Vrsinus Monachus. 


Waldenus Lugdunensis. 
Walafridus Abbas. 
Waldebertus Pruniensis. 
Wettitrindus Corbeiensis. 
Willibaldus Episcopus. 
Wornerus Monachus. 
Wornerus Westphalus. 
Vulpertus Carnotensis. 


Zacharias Ro. pontifex. 
Zenon imperator. 
Zepherinus Ro. pontifex. 
Zozimas Abbas. 


De Dominicanis. 


Albertus Magnus, Bolsteter. 
Albertus de Brixia. 

Albertus Laudensis. 

Albertus Clauarus. 

Albertus Orlamude, Thuringus. 
Albertus Remensis. 

Albertus Saxo. 


Albertus Concionator. 
Albrandinus Lombardus. 
Albrandinus Ferrarius. 
Alanus de Rupe. 
Ambrosius Mediolanensis. 
Ambrosius Catherinus. 
Antoninus Archiepiscopus. 


7 Written above Corinthius deleted. 
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Ex tertio libro Catalogi Philippi Wolphi), de vitis peritorum virorum. 
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Antonius Fauentinus. 
Antonius Parmensis. 
Antonius de Glistandis. 
Antonius Bononiensis. 
Antonius Ferrariensis. 
Angelus Niger, Viterbiensis. 
Andreas Anglicus. 
Armandus de Bello viso. 
Arnoldus Leodiensis. 
Augustinus Senensis. 
Augustinus Iustinianus. 
Ambrosius Pelargus. 


Bartholomeus Pisanus. 


3artholomeus de Bolsenheim. 


Bartholomeus Lucanus. 


Bartholomeus Monopolitanus. 


Bartholomeus Mutinensis. 
Bartholomeus Mansolo. 
Bertoldus de Meysenburg. 
Benedictus .xj. Ro. pont. 
Bernardus Claremontensis. 
Bernardus Guidonis. 
Bernardus de Trilia. 
Bernardus de Mynda. 
Bernardus Parentinus. 
Bernardus Hyspanus. 
Bernardus Lutzenburgus. 
Bertrandus Confluentinus. 
Boecius Dacus. 
Bombolonius Bononiensis. 
Burkardus Theutonicus. 


Clarus Lurisperitus. 
Claudius de Bononia. 
Clemens de Terra salsa. 
Conradus de Halberstatt. 
Conradus de Timberla. 
Conradus Alemanus. 
Conradus Esculanus. 
Conradus Reydox. 
Conradus Kollyn. 
Constantius Vrbeueteranus. 
Christophorus Molhusensis. 
Christophorus Lombardus. 


Dominicus Pisanus. 
Dominicus de Flandria. 
Dominicus Tholosanus. 


October 


Durandus de 8S. Porciano. 
Durandellus Doctor. 


Egidius de Liscinijs. 
Egidius Aurelianensis. 
Engelbertus Cultrifex. 
Ernestus Saxo. 
Eustachius Bononiensis. 


Federicus Venetus. 
Felicianus Theologus. 
Franciscus de Reiza. 
Franciscus Lombardus. 


Gabriel Barleta. 

Gallus Theutonicus. 
Gardianus Doctor. 
Garzinus Francigena. 
Georgius de Alexandria. 
Georgius de Ceruo. 
Georgius Mediolanensis. 
Gregorius Viennensis. 
Gerardus Lemonicensis. 
Gerardus Sterngasse. 
Gerardus de Mynda. 
Gerardus de Antwerpia. 
Gerardus Leodiensis. 
Gerardus de Elten. 
Gobelinus Phorcensis. 
Goswinus Meydenburgensis. 
Gotscalcus Erfordensis. 
Graciadeus Esculanus. 
Griffinus Anglicus. 
Guido Argominensis. 
Guido Parisiensis. 
Guido Guecius Bononius. 
Guillermus Parisiensis. 
Guillermus de Caiotho. 
Guilhelmus de Altona. 
Guilhelmus Peralt. 
Guilhelmus Gilla. 
Guilhelmus Brabantinus. 
Guilhelmus de Caleth. 
Guilhelmus Brixiensis. 
Guilhelmus Gallicus. 
Guilhelmus Maklesfelde. 
Guilhelmus Durandi. 
Guilhelmus Hodon. 
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Hanibal Romanus. 
Heluicus Theutonicus. 
Henricus Ernestus. 
Henricus de Hirsfeldia. 
Henricus Elster. 
Henricus Bitterfelt. 
Henricus Witenburgus. 
Henricus Institoris. 
Henricus de Ceruo. 
fo. 252.) Henricus Kaltysen. 
Henricus Ariminensis. 
Henricus de Erfordia. 
Henricus de Hallis. 
Henricus Sueuus. 
Hermannus de Mynda. 
Hermannus Zittart. 
Herueus Brito. 
Hyspanus Pugio. 
Hugo Argentinensis. 
Hugo de Prato florido. 
Hugo de Sancto Caro. 
Hugo Bolonius. 
Hugo Gallicus. 
Humbertus Viennensis. 













































































Iacobus Romanus. 
Tacobus Firmianus. 
Iacobus Metensis. 
Tacobus de Susato. 
Tacobus de Gauda. 
Iacobus Ianuensis. 
Iacobus de Casulis. 
Iacobus de Voragine. 
Iacobus Aegidius. 
Tacobus de Losanna. 
Iacobus Beneuentanus. 
Teronymus Sauonarola. 
Ieronymus Albertucius. 
Ieronymus Foroliuiensis, 
Ingoldus Argentinensis, 
Innocentius quintus Ro. pont. 
Toannes de Tambaco. 
Toannes Hasle.® 

Toannes Dominici. 
Ioannes de Turre cremata. 













































































be read. 
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* Hasle written after Hasse deleted. 
* Above this name is written de vi...can; but the words are blotted and cannot 


10 Above the line is written de 8. Aegidio. 
u Above the line is written de Franckfordia 


Toannes Lichtenberg. 
Toannes Schadlant. 
Ioannes de Erdenburg. 
Ioannes Sterngasse. 
Ioannes Nider. 

Ioannes Capriolus. 
Toannes Meydenburgensis.® 
Toannes Molenburgensis. 
Ioannes Barthusen. 
Ioannes de Rust. 
Ioannes Parisiensis. 
Ioannes de Columna. 
Ioannes Smirgel. 
Toannes Balbus. 

Ioannes de Verdiaco. 
Ioannes de Neapoli. 
Toannes de 8S. Geminiano, 
Toannes Christophorus. 
Ioannes Fauentinus. 
Ioannes Pungens asinum. 
Ioannes Brommart. 
Ioannes Vicaldus. 
Ioannes Carolus. 

Ioannes Tenus. 

Ioannes Cranszben. 
Ioannes de Famio. 
Ioannes Effringen. 
Ioannes Bartus. 

Ioannes Herolt. 

Ioannes de Monte nigro. 
Toannes Cusyn. 

Toannes Anglicus.!® 
Ioannes Vincentinus, 
Ioannes de Parma. 
Toannes de Ragusio. 
Ioannes Annius. 

Io. Simiczkill “, [fo. 2525. 
Io. de Fonte, Norembergensis. 
Ioannes Scroler. 

Toannes Molitoris. 

Io. de Fonte, Gallus. 
Ioannes Tholosanus. 
Toannes Vinetus. 

Toannes Falkenburg. 
Ioannes Theutonicus. 
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Toannes Gobius. 
Toannes Hayonis. 
Ioannes Heynlin. 
Ioannes Pistoriensis. 
Ioannes de §. Miniate. 
Ioannes Tabiensis. 
Iordanus Genevralis. 
Toannes Reinhardi. 
Toannes Diedenbergen. 


Latinus Romanus. 
Laurentius Geruasius. 
Leander Albertus. 
Leonardus de Utino. 
Leonardus Stacius. 
Lucas Bohemus. 
Ludolphus Hildesheim. 


Ludouicus Theutonicus. 


Ludouicus Venetus. 
Ludouicus Ferrariensis. 


Martinus Polonus. 
Martinus de Dacia. 
Martinus Scotus. 
Mattheus Rupinensis. 
Mattheus Doctor. 
Mauricius Theologus. 
Michael de Insulis. 
Michael de Vngaria. 
Moneta Lombardus. 


Nicolaus Gorham. 
Nicolaus Treuet. 
Nicolaus Emericus. 
Nicolaus Romanus. 
Nicolaus de Onesiaco. 
Nicolaus de Traiecto. 
Nicolaus de Giaro. 
Nicolaus de Spira. 
Nicolaus de Teruisio. 
Nicolaus de Hanapis. 
Nicolaus Esculanus. 


Oliuerius Brito. 
Oliuerius Dacus. 


Paganus inquisitor. 
Paulus Soncinas. 
Petrus de Tarentasia. 


Petrus de Palude. 
Petrus Remensis. 
Petrus de Palma. 
Petrus Alphonsus, 
Petrus Anglicus. 

Petrus Chalo, de Clusia. 
Petrus de Penna. 
Petrus de Maldura. 
Petrus Niger, Alemanus. 
Petrus Elgast. 

Petrus de Sezaria. 
Petrus Hieremige. 
Petrus Vasco. 

Petrus Ferrandus. 
Petrus de Bruxellis. 
Philippus Brommerde. 
Pillegrinus Coloniensis. 
Ptolemeus de Luca. 
Pugio Hyspanus. 


Raymundus de Pennaforti.” 
Raymundus Martini. 
Raymundus de Vineis. 
Raynaldus Romanus. 
Rainerius Pisanus. 
Ramencius Doctor. 
Raphael de Peruasio. 
Raphael Soncinas. 
Ricardus Argentinensis. 
Ricardus Knapwell. 
Ricardus Fiacrius. 
Robertus Kilwarby. 
Robertus Holcoth. 
Robertus Oxforde. 
Romanus Caietanus. 
Radulphus de Nouiomago. 
Rolandus Cremonensis. 
Rolandus Parisiensis. 


Sanctius de Porta. 
Sibitonus Viennensis. 
Sifridus Cirenensis. 
Sigillinus de Openhem. 
Syluester Prieras. 
Simon Anglicus. 
Simon de §. Quintino. 
Stephanus Gallicus. 
Stephanus de Bisuncio. 


2 MS. pémaforti. 
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Theodoricus de Wiberg. Thomas Caietanus. 


Theodoricus Herolt. Thomas Cathaneus. 
Theodoricus de Appoldia. Thomasius Ferrarius. 
Theodoricus de Elrich. Tulius Dacus. 


Theophilus Cremonensis. 
Thomas de Aquino. 
Thomas de Suttona. 
Thomas Gualensis. 


Thomas de Cantiprato. Veestas mane “oe 
Vbertinus Florentinus. 
Thomas Sperman. 


Thomas Sate so 
Thomas Langfelde. ; - —" 
8 Vincentius Brandellus.!* 
Vincentius Beluacensis. 
Viricus Engelberti. 


Valentinus de Franckfordia. 
Valentinus Camerus. 


Thomas Anglicus. 
Thomas Vigleuanensis. 
Thomas Radinus. 
Thomas Mutinensis. 
Thomas Iorse, Anglus. Wigandus Cauponis. 
Thomas Agnus. Wornerus de Potis. 


Finis tertij libri, De vitis peritorum virorum, Philipp Wolfij. 










Fines under the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity 


Amone the few unworked fields of Elizabethan history there 
remains the financial aspect of the penal laws. My aim in 
this paper is to make a contribution to its study from a well- 
defined point of view and to indicate some possible lines for 
further inquiry. It will be well then to begin by stating clearly 
the limitations within which I propose to confine myself. My con- 
cern is with the workings of the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity in 
relation to fines for nonconformity, as outlined in the following 
section of the act. 


















. ». all and every person and persons inhabiting within this realm or any 
other the Queen’s Majesty’s dominions shall diligently and faithfully, 
having no lawful excuse to be absent, endeavour themselves to resort to 
their parish church or chapel accustomed, or upon reasonable let thereof, 
to some usual place where common prayer and such service of God shall be 
used in such time of let, upon every Sunday and other days ordained and 
used to be kept as holy days, and then and there to abide orderly and soberly 
during the time of the common prayer, preachings, or other service of 
God there to be used and ministered; upon pain of punishment by the 
censures of the Church, and also upon pain that every person so offending 
shall forfeit for every such offence twelve pence, to be levied by the church- 
wardens of the parish where such offence shall be done, to the use of the 
poor of the same parish, of the goods, lands, tenements of such offender, 
by way of distress. 


® Above Brandellus is written de nouo castro. 
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Three considerations emerge from this enactment: (a) the laity 
must attend church services, &c., on the statutory days; (b) 
a fine of twelve pence is to be levied on offenders ; (c) the levying 
of the fine is in the hands of the churchwardens. In connexion 
with this third consideration the forty-sixth royal injunction? 
of 1559 must be kept in mind. 


Item, that in every parish three or four discreet men, which tender 
God’s glory, and His true religion, shall be appointed by the Ordinaries 
diligently to see that all the parishoners duly resort to their Church upon 
all Sundays and Holy Days, and there to continue the whole time of the 
Godly Service ; and all such as shall be found slack or negligent in resorting 
to the Church, having no great or urgent cause of absence, they shall 
straitly call upon them, and after due admonition if they amend not, 
they shall denounce them to the Ordinary. 


As a matter of fact the ‘three or four discreet men’ of this 
injunction were in practice the parochial churchwardens. 

It is necessary to notice carefully this relation of the church- 
wardens to parochial nonconformity. The fines under the Act 
of Uniformity were in the hands of the parochial officials, and the 
difficulty of spiritual officers levying fines was overcome by the 
direction of the act that the proceeds were to be applied in pios 
usus, ‘ to the use of the poor.’ These fines then were not primarily 
under the control of state or civil officials, as was the case in con- 
nexion with the later Elizabethan penal acts? which dealt with 
fines for recusancy. We shall not, therefore, expect to find many 
records dealing with fines under the Act of Uniformity in the 
Record Office or in other national collections. Among manuscripts 
in such places can be found many references to fines when they 
became a concern of national finance under later legislation, and 
when their enormous size made them a possible source of valuable 
revenue. There are only a few documents, however, in these 
collections which throw light on the workings of the Act of Uni- 
formity in its financial aspect, and these are almost all duplicated 
in diocesan and parochial manuscripts, or have strayed from 
diocesan or parochial collections. In other words, the Record Office 
and the British Museum are the last places in which the student 
may expect to find material illustrating fines under the Act, and 
as a matter of fact he will find little of value there, and only 
to any degree in contemporary texts in the British Museum, 
which are drawn from diocesan sources. On the other hand, the 
conclusion must be guarded against that because of such an ab- 
sence the Act of Uniformity was not enforced. I think that 
when search is made among parochial and diocesan documents— 
where prima facie such research should be made—there will 


1 T have used a contemporary text in the British Museum (5155. a. 14). 
2 23 Eliz. c. 1; cf. 28 and 29 Eliz. c. 6. 
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emerge sufficient evidence to warrant the conclusion that there 
were at least consistent and uniform attempts to enforce the Act, 
and these quite apart from the great turning-points of religious 
crises during the reign. Of course, it may be said, and said I 
think with fairness so far at least as my researches have gone, 
that these attempts do not prove that fines were regularly 
collected. With that side of the question I am at present unable 
to deal. However, my main concern is with the evidence which 
I have brought together from diocesan sources. 

The most valuable documents which we possess for our purpose 
are the Visitation Articles and Injunctions whether administered 
by royal or ecclesiastical visitors. These documents enable 
us to follow almost from year to year the vicissitudes of parochial 
life in its religious aspects, and from them can be drawn abundant 
evidence on the workings of the Act of Uniformity in connexion 
with the twelve-penny fine for recusancy. Before examining 
this evidence I think it well, first, to point out in outline the 
methods which governed visitations. This outline will help to 
show how the scheme of parochial government was worked out, 
and will illustrate the minute care which was given to it; and 
secondly, it will make it clear that the records of actual visitations, 
carried out as I shall explain, cover the entire reign and are not 
confined to those moments in Elizabethan history when the dread 
of puritan and catholic became, if not a public, at least a govern- 
mental panic. 

The normal method of beginning a visitation was by sending 
a notice to the archdeacons of the diocese that at a certain date 
the bishop or his commissaries would begin a visitation. In 
preparation for such an investigation, questmen—usually the 
churchwardens—were appointed to represent each parish. In 
due course these representatives met the bishop or his officials 
at appointed places. At these meetings they were presented as 
a rule with a set of questions, called Visitation Articles, which 
dealt with such minutiae of parochial life as came within the 
sphere of ecclesiastical rule. To these questions they were obliged 
to give answers, in writing under oath, before they left the place 
of meeting. Where no articles of inquiry were distributed the 
ordinary delivered a set speech expounding the general terms of 
the investigation. An illustration or two will suffice. In 1560 we 


find the usual order recorded among Archbishop Parker’s docu- 
ments 


Then the questmen to be called . .. to make answer directly and articulately 
upon their oaths to every article in writing or they depart the place.° 


° Parker, Register, i. f. 301, MS. at Lambeth. The registers and documents of 
other sees are cited throughout this paper, unless otherwise stated, from the manu- 
scripts preserved in the respective cathedral cities. 
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In 1589 Bishop John Young visited the diocese of Rochester. 
The scope of his inquiry was stated in a formal address to his 
clergy and churchwardens,’ and Parker’s plan just mentioned 
governed his visitation. Thus, whether the visitation began 
with a set of visitation articles or with a formal address, there 
necessarily followed replies in writing under oath. Each parish 
then provided its quota of information. As soon as this informa- 
tion was summarized by the diocesan officials, it was customary 
for the bishop or his commissaries to issue a set of Visitation 
Injunctions based on the information. These injunctions were 
sent to each parish through the archdeacons and were, by order 
of the ordinaries, read by the parsons in the parish churches. 
They became part of the scheme under which the church- 
wardens carried on parochial government, and in turn afforded 
the ordinaries scope for visitation articles at subsequent visita- 
tions. Each churchwarden not only took oath to observe such 
regulations as were sent to him by the civil government, but also 
to carry out diocesan injunctions. When either of the provinces 
was visited by its archbishop, the jurisdiction of the diocesan 
ordinaries was suspended and the provincial visitors administered 
provincial visitation articles and the subsequent provincial 
injunctions in all the parishes of the province under visitation. 
Thus it happens, as will appear later, that we possess evidence 
which emphasizes that provided by diocesan documents. 

From this method of obtaining information and of enforcing 
regulations, it is clear that as far as possible every care was 
taken that there should be no loophole through which any parish 
might escape. It is well, too, to point out that the clergy were 
examined under oath with regard to the administration carried 
on by their churchwardens, and that the rural deans of each 
archdeaconry were continually collecting information along 
similar lines in connexion with parochial life. It is true that 
here and there clergy, churchwardens, and people appear to have 
combined to circumvent the ordinaries. I am aware that a 
certain amount of evidence is forthcoming of double-dealing by 
churchwardens in spite of their oaths of office. This fact need not 
surprise us, nor need it prevent us from concluding that on the 
whole visitations were something more than empty formalities. 
That they did not attain their objects completely is evident from 
the incessant repetition of the same questions and injunctions, 
but their failure was due not so much to slack administration as 
to the ever growing distrust of the principle Cuius regio eius 
religio. I believe that they provide serious evidence in connexion 
with the subject which I am now considering. 

As there has been a disposition to conclude that fines for 


* Young Register, f. 186. 
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recusancy were only enforced during panics, it seems well, in 
the second place, to point out how consistent are the records of 
visitations during the reign. I shall give some details of 
evidence, not necessarily complete, but sufficient to prove my 
case. The following list of some recorded visitations will show 
the uniformity of diocesan activity. It does not include visita- 
tions from which direct evidence in connexion with the twelve- 
penny fine can be drawn—evidence which I shall consider later. 
It is illustrative only of diocesan discipline, which I infer by 
analogy dealt with fines under the Act of Uniformity, and it 
is exclusively confined to those visitations for which I have as 
yet discovered no visitation articles or visitation injunctions, 
which, I believe, were they brought to light, would prove helpful. 


1561. Bishop Cox visits diocese of Ely. (Visitation Book.) 

1563. Visitation of Exeter Diocese. (Exeter Register, f. 73.) 

1569. Bishop Parkhurst visits Norwich. (Cambridge University Library 
MS. Mm. vi. 57. 4. f. 10.) 

1571. Bishop Sandys visits London. (Earl’s Diary, f. 36. Cambridge MS. 
Mm. i. 29.) 

1573. Bishop Scambler visits Peterborough. (Visitation MSS.) 

1574. Archbishop Grindal visits York. (Grindal Register, f. 141.) 

1580-2. Traces of a Metropolitical Visitation of the Province of Canter- 
bury. (Lambeth, Cart. Misc., ii. 79; Exeter Register, ff. 21, 69 v.) 

1583. Metropolitical Visitation of Province of Canterbury. (Whitgift 
Register, i, ff. 207, 223-40, Worcester Liber Canonum, A. 
xiv. f. 66.) 

1586. Bishop Freke visits Worcester. (Ibid., f. 66 v.) 

1591. Visitation of Llandaff. (Llandaff Act Book II.) 

1593. Visitation of York. (Piers’ Register, f. 64.) 


It is now necessary to turn to those visitations for which 
visitation articles or injunctions survive. These articles or 
injunctions move along well-defined lines. For our purpose they 
may be divided into two classes: (a) those containing indirect 
evidence ; and (b) those containing direct evidence. A considera- 
tion of this evidence under both heads will help to show the type 
of illustration which might be expected from the eleven visitations 
noted above, had similar documents been forthcoming. 

In considering those visitations which provide indirect 
evidence I have not thought it necessary to refer to them in detail. 
Nearly all visitation articles or injunctions, when they do not 
contain a direct reference to the enforcing of the fines under the 
Act of Uniformity, contain an order or inquiry in connexion with 
the enforcing of the Act, or in connexion with the quarterly 
reading of the royal injunctions of 1559. The former reference 
would keep the parochial officials in touch with the provisions of 
the Act; the latter would bring to their minds the fact 
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that it was part of their duty to see not only that the Act was 
enforced, but that their part in enforcing it was carried out. 


For example, in 1572, Bishop Freke visited the diocese of Roches- 
ter and inquired 


Whether there be any in your parish that are negligent in coming to 
Church to Divine Service ? 


Whether there be any in your parish that have not received the 
Communion three times the year, or that absenteth themselves from Church 
and come not unto Divine Service ; and who are they ?5 


Whitgift almost uses Freke’s words when visiting the diocese 
of Salisbury in 1588 and the diocese of St. Asaph in 1600.6 


In 1569 Bishop Sandys visited the diocese of Worcester and 
inquired 


Item. Whether your ministcr do every quarter openly in the pulpit read 


These are typical examples of this indirect evidence, which is 
patient of the conclusion that, whatever the dealings may have 
been under the more severe penal acts, those under the Act of 
Uniformity still went on. Indeed, while Whitgift was enforcing 
the more severe penal acts by special directions to the clergy of 
his province, he was making the Act of Uniformity a source of 
indirect orders in his visitations. The type of question quoted 
from Freke’s visitation implies that the churchwardens will 
furnish him with an account of their duties in connexion with 
recusants since the last visitation, and such an account would 
necessarily include a statement of the manner in which the twelve- 
penny fine had been levied. This custom of indirect inquiry 
continued throughout the reign. It may not afford a large burden 
of proof, but when it is taken into consideration with the direct 
evidence, it certainly cannot be overlooked. 


I shall now consider this direct evidence under provinces and 
dioceses. 


I. Province oF CANTERBURY 
1) Visitations applying to the whole Province of Canterbur 
} pptying y 


1560. ‘If any be negligent or wilful whether the forfeiture be levied on 
their goods to the use of the poor, according to the laws of this realm in 
that behalf provided ?’ (Parker Register, i, f. 302.) 

1561. The Episcopal ‘ Interpretations’ ordered ‘that the church- 
wardens once in the month declare by their curates, in bills subscribed by 
their hands, to the Ordinary or to the next officer under him, who they be 
which will not readily pay their penalties for not coming to God’s Divine 
Service according to the Statutes’. (Inner Temple, London, Petyt MSS. 

5 Rochester Register, no. 7, f. 128”. 
® Whitgift Register, i, f. 400; iii, f. 218, 
7 Lansdowne MSS., Brit. Mus., xi, f. 204. 
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538, 38, f. 223, and 538, 47, f. 545; Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
MS. evi, p. 423).8 

1566. ‘That the Churchwardens once in the quarter declare by their 
curates in bills subscribed with their hands to the Ordinary or to the next 
officer under him who they be which will not readily pay their penalties 
for not coming to God’s Divine Service accordingly.’ (The Advertisements 
of 1566, from the contemporary text printed by Reginald Wolfe, British 
Museum, T. 1014.) 

1576. ‘ Whether the forfeiture of 124 for every such offence appointed 
by a statute made in the first year of the Queen’s Majesty’s reign be levied 
and taken according to the same statute by the churchwardens of every 
person that so offendeth and by them be put to the use of the poor of the 
parish, and if it be not by whose default it be not levied; and what 
particular sums of money have been forfeited that way and by whom since 
the feast of Easter in the year of our Lord 1575, until the day of giving 
up the presentment concerning these articles, and so from time to time 
as the same churchwardens and swornmen shal] be appointed to present 
in this behalf. And how much of such forfeitures have been delivered to 
the use of the poor of the parish, and to whom the same hath been delivered ?’ 
(Grindal Register, f. 97.) 


(2) Visitations applying to the Diocese of Canterbury 

1563. ‘ Whether the lay people be diligent in coming to the church on 
the Holy Days... if any be negligent or wilful whether the forfeiture is 
levied on their goods to the use of the poor according to the laws of this 
realm in that behalf provided, and what money hath been gathered by the 
churchwardens of the forfeits ?’ (Parker Register, i, f. 212.) 

1569. The article of 1563 was repeated in identical terms in 1569. 
(Ibid., f. 320.) 

1573. The article of 1563 was repeated in identical terms in 1573. (Con- 
temporary text, printed by Reginald Wolfe, British Museum, T. 775 (9).) 

1597. The article of 1573 was repeated in identical terms in 1597. 
(Contemporary text, British Museum, 698. g. 29.) 


(3) Visitations applying to the Diocese of London 
1571. ‘Whether the forfeiture of twelve pence for every such offence 
appointed by a statute made in the first year of the Queen’s Majesty’s 
reign he levied and taken according to the same statute by the church- 
wardens of every person that so offendeth and by them be put to the use 
of the poor of the parish. And if not, by whose fault it is not levied or not 


put to the use of the poor aforesaid ?’ (Contemporary text, printed by 
William Seres, British Museum, 698, h. 20 (10).) 


(4) Visitations applying to the Diocese of Winchester 
1569. ‘Item, that if any absent himself from Divine Service or use not 


himself devoutly and reverently thereat, for every such absence or evil 


* This order describes the method agreed on by the bishops for applying the 
forty-sixth royal injunction already quoted to the parishes of England. See my 
Interpretations of the Bishops (1908). 
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behaviour 12d. to be paid to the poor and levied of their goods.’ (Visitation 
of the Channel Islands, in Horne Register, f. 67.) 

1575. ‘Item, whether your churchwardens and swornmen and such as 
were before you have according to the Act of Parliament therefor in the 
first year of the Queen’s Majesty’s reign provided, levied of every one that 
wilfully or negligently is absent from church or unreverently behaveth 
himself at Common Prayer as is in the said act appointed, twelve pence 
for every such offence. Whereunto the said forfeiture is applied, what 
account thereof yearly is made and whether your poor man’s box be 
accordingly kept and the alms thereof accounted yearly to the parish ?’ 
(Contemporary text, printed by John Daye, British Museum, 5155. de. 24. 
Cf. Horne Register, f. 99.) 


(5) Visitations applying to the Diocese of Ely 

1571. ‘To certify and present whether the churchwardens and sworn- 
men have levied and gathered of every that wilfully or negligently absenteth 
him or herself from their parish church or unreverently behave himself 
or herself in the church in the time of Divine Service upon the Sundays 
or other Holy Days the forfeiture of xij d. for every such offence according 
to a statute made in the first year of the Queen’s Majesty’s reign that now 
is, and have put the same forfeiture to the use of the poor of the same parish, 
and what particular sums of money are quarterly forfeited that way and by 
whom and how much thereof is levied and delivered to the collectors of 
the poor; and if any such forfeiture be not levied in case of such offence, 
by whose fault it happeneth that the same are not levied, and what be 
the names of such as offend that way and do not pay the said forfeiture ?’ 
(Contemporary text in the Bodleian Library.) 


(6) Visitations applying to the Diocese of Norwich 

1561. ‘Whether the churchwardens of every parish do duly levy and 
gather of the goods and lands of every such person that cometh not to his 
own parish church upon the Sundays and Holy Days and there hear the 
Divine Service and God’s Word read and preached, twelve pence for 
every such offence, and whether they have distributed the same money 
tothe poor?’ (Contemporary text, printed by John Day, British Museum, 
5155. aa. 8.) 

(7) Visitations applying to the Diocese of Lincoln 

1588. ‘Whether have your churchwardens from time to time levied 
12d., for every day, of those who absenteth themselves from church and 
whether hath the same been bestowed upon the poor or not ?’ (Contem- 
porary text, British Museum, 5155. a. 20 (4).) 

1591. The article of 1588 was repeated in identical terms in 1591. 
(Contemporary text, British Museum, 698. (g.) 32.) 

Note.—In 1577 and in 1598 the Ordinaries of Lincoln diocese ordered 
their clergy to warn their churchwardens every Sunday after the Second 
Lesson at Morning and Evening Prayer to be diligent in taking the names 
of those who absented themselves from church, and in enforcing the Act 
of Uniformity. (Contemporary texts, British Museum, 5155. a. 20., 5155. 
a. 20 (5).) 
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(8) Visttations applying to the Diocese of Coventry and Lichfield 
1565. ‘ Item, that they note and mark diligently those that do accustom- 
ably absent themselves from the church, and after one monition had, if 
they do not amend, to punish them according to the Statute, that is to 
pay 12d. to the poor man’s box as often as they be absent and cannot show 
a just cause of their absence.’ (Record Office, State Papers Domestic 
Xxxvi, no. 41.) 


(9) Visitations applying to the Diocese of Chichester 

1586. ‘Whether the churchwardens do levy for not coming to the church 
to hear divine service upon Sundays and Holy Days, twelve pence for every 
person absent without lawful excuse?’ (Contemporary text, British 
Museum, 1368. d. 32.) 

It is interesting to note that the next question deals with the enforcing 
of a later penal act. Thus fines under the Act of Uniformity went on 
undisturbed by later legislation. 


(10) Visttations applying to the Diocese of Rochester 
1565. ‘That the churchwardens once in the month declare by their 
curates in bills subscribed with their hands to me or my officer under me 
who they be that will not readily pay the penalties for not coming to God’s 
Divine Service according to the Statute.’ (Rochester Register, no.7, f. 98.) 
1571. The article of 1565 is repeated in the form of a question to the 
churchwardens in 1571. (Ibid., f. 118.) 


B. Province oF YorK 
(1) Visitations applying to the whole Province of York 

1561. The Interpretations (as above). 

1566. The Advertisements (as above). 

1571. ‘Item for the putting of the churchwardens and swornmen better 
in remembrance of their duty in observing and noting all such persons of 
your parish as do offend in not coming to Divine Service, ye shall openly 
every Sunday, after ye have read the Second Lesson at Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, monish and warn the churchwardens and swornmen of your 
parish to look to their oaths and charge in this behalf and to observe who 
contrary to the law do that day offend, either in absenting themselves 
negligently or wilfully from their parish church or chapel, or unreverently 
use themselves in time of Divine Service, and so note the same to the intent 
that they may either present such offenders to the Ordinary, when they 
shall be required thereunto, or levy and take away by way of distress to 
the use of the poor such forfeitures as are appointed by a Statute made in 
the first year of the Queen’s Majesty’s reign in that behalf.’ (Contemporary 
text, printed by William Seres, in the Bodleian Library.) 


(2) Visitations applying to the Diocese of Chester 
1581. ‘ Whether your Churchwardens have . . . levied the forfeiture of 
12 pence for every absence from Common Prayer according to the Statute 
and put the same to the use of the poor of the parish?’ (Reprint in 
Chester Historical Society’s Publications, vol. xiii.) 
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We are now in a position to summarize the evidence which is 
provided by these visitation articles and injunctions. In 1561 
and in 1566 the bishops ordered the churchwardens of 
England and Wales to prepare monthly or quarterly lists of 
those parishioners who would not pay the twelve-penny fine 
for nonconformity. In 1560 the churchwardens of every parish 
in the province of Canterbury—i.e. two-thirds of England and 
Wales—were requested to give an account of their activities in 
relation to that fine, and in 1576 the request was repeated 
in a more detailed form. In 1563, 1569, 1573, and 1597 the 
churchwardens of the parishes in the diocese of Canterbury 
were asked if nonconformists had been duly fined, and to 
furnish details of the money thus collected from the twelve- 
penny forfeitures. In 1571 a similar inquisition took place in 
the parishes in the diocese of London. In 1569 Bishop Horne 
went the full length of the law in the parishes of the diocese of 
Winchester and included nonconformity and irreverent behaviour 
at church under the one fine. In the same parishes Archbishop 
Parker carried out almost his last official act as provincial visitor, 
when in 1575 he enforced Horne’s order of 1569. For the parishes 
of the diocese of Ely in 1571 and for those of Norwich in 1561, 
the documents of Bishop Cox and Bishop Parkhurst provide their 
quota of evidence. In Lincoln diocese the churchwardens had 
their attention drawn to their duties in this connexion at four 
dates during the reign, 1577, 1588, 1591, and 1598. In the 
parishes of Coventry and Lichfield diocese, Bentham in 1565 
allowed a due monition to precede the levying of the fine. The 
parishes of Chichester in 1586, and of Rochester in 1565 and in 
1571 were brought into line, in the latter case with demands for 
monthly returns. In the province of York the available evidence 
is small. Grindal’s manuscripts provide evidence for the whole 
province in 1571, while there is extant evidence for the parishes 
of the diocese of Chester in 1581. 

We are warranted from this summary in concluding that 
during the entire reign the ecclesiastical authorities attempted to 
enforce the section of the Act of Uniformity which dealt with 
fines. I wish to draw attention to the methods and to the dates. 
The former left no opportunity open to the churchwardens to 
plead that they did not know their duties. They took an oath 
which defined them. They heard the royal injunctions of 1559 
read quarterly in their churches. Among the ‘furniture ’ of their 
parish churches which they had to provide were the Advertise- 
iments of 1566, which enjoined the levying of fines in clear-cut 
terms. As often as not they had their attention drawn to this 
duty every Sunday at morning and evening prayer. The dates 
are interesting. Quite apart from the well-marked ‘religious crises’ 
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of the reign and from the penalties under the penal acts which 
were the outcome of these crises, we find that there was no 
inclination to drop such attempts at enforcing the twelve-penny 
fine as these documents illustrate. I think, too, I may go further 
and say that, considering the uniformity of procedure and 
attempts provided by this evidence, we may infer that had 
we similar documents for visitations which we know took place, 
we should find additional support for ecclesiastical activity in 
connexion with these fines. 

In conclusion, there remains the obvious and difficult question, 
did the visitations prove successful in enforcing fines? To that 
question I am not in a position to give anything like a complete 
answer, as such an answer would mean a closer examination 
of parochial and archidiaconal records throughout England 
than I can ever hope to accomplish. That there was plenty of 
recusancy the visitation documents prove. That the twelve- 
penny forfeitures were demanded we know from several sources. 
For example, the detecta and comperta of visitations among 
the archdeacons’ manuscripts in London, Lambeth, Ely, 
and Canterbury, afford some evidence of diligence. But the 
archdeacons’ manuscripts are so abundant and are so scattered 
—not only in many collections but among all kinds of 
miscellaneous documents—that they would require very wide 
and patient research. With churchwardens’ accounts I am 
unfamiliar—at least, broadly speaking—but they might provide 
evidence. In printed and edited documents evidence is forth- 
coming. For example, I have noted evidence in Ecclesiastical 
Proceedings of Bishop Barnes (Surtees Society, 22); in Hale’s 
Precedents in Criminal Cases from the Act Books of the Ecclesiastical 
Courts of London (1847); in Glassock’s Records of St. Michael’s, 
Bishop’s Stortford (1882); in Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, xviii 
(Visitations of the Deanery of York) ; in Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society Transactions, xiii (Visitations of Manchester 
Deanery, 1592); in Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society, 
xiii; in Archaeologia Cantiana, xxv, xxvi, xxvii. Some of the 
records are characteristic : ‘Rec4 of defaultes for absence ’ [nine 
names, 12d. each]. ‘ Rec for absens. but not distrib’. It shalbe 
shortlie.” ‘They were absent from mornynge prayer on Saint 
Thomas day last past, & wold not pay their fyne. Ordered to 
pay each 12d. to the poor, to do penance.’ From my small 
experience with the sources from which these published documents 
are drawn and from these published documents, I think there 
is some evidence forthcoming, which I believe would be aug- 
mented by a full and complete working of the materials. I am 
certain that there were plenty of dealings if only we could get 
the evidence collected, for even a superficial acquaintance with 
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the records of Elizabethan ecclesiastical courts is sufficient to 
prove that the churchwardens were not permitted as a general 
rule to neglect their duties. There are records of favouritism, 
of neglect, of gross breaches of faith; but the long hand of the 
law reached out far, and there was a wholesome dread of excom- 
munication for contempt of court, as it brought with it not merely 
religious disabilities but social ostracism. The evidence that the 
churchwardens were well disciplined is too well known to need 
repetition here. 

To sum up, I think we are justified in saying that there is 
sufficient evidence extant to permit the conclusion that the 
twelve-penny fine under the Act of Uniformity was regularly 
enforced throughout Elizabeth’s reign, and that it seems to have 
been the normal method of proceeding against the ordinary 
catholic and puritan recusants. The visitation documents prove 
that uniform attempts were made to enforce it, and in every 
collection of visitation detecta and comperta which I have examined 
there are records of actual proceedings in connexion with it. 
As is well known, at the close of the reign this fine was commonly 
included among the parochial resources in contemporary 
proposals for the provision of poor relief, and that at 
a time when the enormous fines under later penal acts were 
being farmed in the interests of national finance. 

W. P. M. Kennepy. 


Ostend in 1587 


In 1587, when Ostend was in the hands of Netherlanders and 
English, and guarded the North Sea, the States took no steps to 
strengthen her defences, and the English seemed doubtful if she 
was worth a garrison. The following state paper, written about 
that time, discusses the question, and gives an estimate of the 
garrison and munitions thought necessary should the town be 
retained. It is printed from the Cotton MS., Galba C. xi, fo. 105. 
V. F. Boyson. 


Considerations proposed to deliberation concerning Ostend and her Ma‘ 
Forces there 


The state therof is to be presented vnto them as yt now standeth, 
destitute of money and victualls, and is certified by divers letters addressed 
from the Gouernour there, both which wants no garrison or men of warre 
can sustaine. Yt is subiect in hard weather to surprise, by which occasion 
yf yt should be loste, or, for the wants afforementioned, loste or com- 
pounded for, we loose manie brave Souldiers . . . and loose the meanewhile, 
for these defects, the hartes of our owne countreymen in geving such hart 
and heade to th enemy. 
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To remedie these her Matie may please to consider whether she meane 
to kepe yt as a place from whence she may (purposing to make an offensiue 
warre) inuade Flaunders and those parts, or else vse yt as a port towne, 
a place of traffique, and roade for shippes; for which of these purposes 
soeuer yt shall please her to keepe yt she must still furnish yt, being 
a frontier, as she may neyther incurre daunger nor dishonour. 

For the First vse. Besides a strong garrison to be royally mayntained 
and a great Magasin for those of the Towne as is herafter computed, Yt 
shalbe needfull to have prouided a masse of victuall for the campe, accord- 
ing to the nombre that shalbe employed (yf ther shalbe anie occasione) 
because the windes are not alwayes fauourable, and the army marching 
haue no other back or refuge. 

There must be also a conuenient store of caryages fitt for such an 
armie because the countray thereabouts yeald but few and ther is sufficient 
experience of the States supply. 

Also ther must be a necessary store of all kind of Ingin for pioning, 
aswe! for defence of the Towne as for marching. Furthermore that yt 
may please her Maty in resolution hereof to haue consideration of the 
charge that shalbe needfull, conferring th one with th other according to 
th estimate hereafter declared proportionable for the garrison for six 
moneths, at the least rate of men, and yet in as meane sorte as they may 
attend a siege which is dayly threatened by the Dukes Forces there- 
abouts. 

An Estimate of Magasin Needful for six moneths for 1200 men which 
is about the nombre there now present : 


Bread corne : ; 3 ‘ , 82 lasts? 
Beare corne ‘ , ; ‘ oka 
Cheese . ‘ ; ; ‘ . 36000 ti 
Cannon powldre . ‘ ° . 20000 ti 
Fine powldre_. ‘ ; ; - 4000 ti 
Match ; ; ‘ s 4 - 14000 ti 
Balles of diuers sortes i ‘ . 00h 
Spades and Shovells . ‘ ‘ . 1000 
Hand baskets . P d P - 1000 
Seacoles . 4 4 4 ‘ . 200 chald. 
Double Furnishment of caryages and wheeles for 
artillerij. 
Like Furnishment of Ladles and rammers. 


For the 2.4 vse. The former reasons of manning Fortifiyng and 
Furnishing must needes be graunted, so that also ryseth another charge 
as new Channells, replace of sluces, seabanks, and water Fortifications, 
which by estimate cannot cost lesse than £3000. And a present masse of 
Tymber must be had with other necessaries to continue the repaire of the 
same, which the revenues of the Towne will hardly mayntayne, by reason 
that they want the contribution of Flaunders, a greate parte wherof 
hath heretofore bene assured to them. But yf her Matie intend neyther 
of these but onelie to keepe yt defensiuely I leaue yt to judgment whether 


1 A last is 80 English bushels. 
VOL. XXXIII.—NO, CXXXII, Mm 
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yt were better then if the countrey should be subiect to the hazards, 
necessities, and shame of such a place which being as it is (without greater 
providence) is not defensible against the waters much lesse against so 
mighty an enemy. 

I will not produce the small advauntage her Ma‘Y hath by yt, or dis- 
advauntage geven to th enemy considering the places within land and 
marine townes of theirs adioyning to them, wherby yt hath bene ex- 
perienced what smalle harmes they haue receyved and what damage they 
haue done to us. 

Herevpon yt may be said that yf yt were rased yt were of no grete 
importaunce. Yf yt should so be thought goode yt followeth that to the 
best advauntage yt maie be done by breaking the sluces and cutting up 
the piles therby utterly to ruyne both the towne and harbor, which 
with a million can not be recovered. 

Yf yt shalbe demaunded how her Maties forces now garrison there may 
be employed. Yt may be aunswered, 

First that they shalbe alwayes ready to renforce the cautionarie places 
vpon all occasions. 

Secondly where anie occasion is offered to make head to th enemy 
eyther to affront them or by diversion, and tho they be no nombre com- 
petent in themselues, yet with our associates they will bee most easely 
be made vp. 

Thirdly her May shall the better hold her contract with the States 
who oftentymes urge that her May hath not a Souldier to goe to the 
warres which may be spared from their garrisons. 

Fourthly they may ‘e easily victualled and purchase better their 
Forrage, being well ledde in the Field, then in a Towne which is subiect 
to more dishonour and losse. For yt is better to haue so many slaine in 
battaille then to haue them dye of Famyne and loose a Towne to boot. ... 
To conclude, what Course shall seeme good to others to direct shalbe 
most agreable to vs on this syde to follow ; hauing onlie conceiued this 
advertisment vpon th imminent daunger and dishonor that through want 
and misfortune we haue of late (in th opinion of the enemy) bene subiect 
to. Otherwise we warre for the Cause, and follow peace, as the Catholiques 
doe reformed religion, for the princes sake ; yet wishing as we may still 
hold the sword in our handes, that our conditions be not too base for the 
greatnes of the Cause, and the person that mannageth yt, wherin tho ther 
be wonderfull assuraunce of all Wisdome agreable to the care of such in 
action, yet this extreame meanes reason (namely the violence of the sword) 
is not to be laid down vntill yt be throughly compounded (as is best 
knowen to your Lordships). 











Reviews of Books 


The Domnach Airgid. By E. C. R. Anmstrona, F.S.A., M.R.1.A., and the 
Rev. H. J. Lawtor, D.D., Litt.D. (Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy, vol. xxxiv (C), no. 7. Dublin, 1918.) 


Tue shrine which forms the subject of this paper was found about 
the beginning of the last century in the possession of an old woman in 
Fermanagh. It was then known to the peasantry as the ‘ Dona’ (Domnach), 
and there were oral traditions about its origin and its wanderings in the 
seventeenth century, some certainly incorrect, others as yet unverified, 
It was supposed to contain a lock of the Virgin’s hair, but when opened 
an ancient mutilated manuscript of the Gospels was alone found init. The 
shrine, which was afterwards acquired by the Academy, was described by 
Dr. Petrie in a paper in which he referred to two documents: (1) a passage 
in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick (c. eleventh century) according to which 
St. Patrick gave the ‘ domnach airgit’ to St. MacCairthinn when estab- 
lishing him as bishop in Clogher; (2) a similar passage in the Life of 
St. MacCairthinn (Codex Salmanticensis, fourteenth century), except that 
here the object given is called simply a scrinium, and is stated to have 
contained some relics of the apostles, some of the Virgin’s hair, parts of 
the holy cross and sepulchre, and other holy relics. Petrie accepted this 
ancient tradition in essentials, applied it to the shrine before him, and 
argued that the Domnach Airgid was brought to Ireland by St. Patrick, 
and was originally intended as a book-shrine for the preservation of the 
manuscript found in it. 

Mr. Armstrong now gives a minute description of the shrine, which 
with the help of the photographic illustrations supplied enables the reader 
to obtain a good idea of the appearance of the various casings. It consists 
in the first place of a plain box of yew-wood of uncertain date. This box 
was covered with bronze metal plates, of which three survive, ornamented 
with interlaced patterns of probably the eighth century. These had been 
coated with a white metal, now found to be tin and not silver, as was at 
first supposed. To this casing was afterwards added or substituted, on 
the front, a representation of the crucifixion surrounded by four silver-gilt 
panels containing figures of saints. On the upper rim is an inscription in 
Lombardic lettering, viz.: Joh3 O Karbri Comorbanus S. Tignacii pmisit. 
As the death of John O’Cairbri, successor of St. Tigernach at Clones, is 
recorded in 1353, this inscription gives an approximate date to parts of 
the present shrine and indicates a connexion with Clones. The back of 
the shrine is a bronze plate to which a copper-gilt cross is riveted. On this 
cross is an inscription in black letter, which Petrie, while acknowledging 
inability to read the whole, thought ended with the place-name Cloachar 
(Clogher). It has now, however, been satisfactorily deciphered and found 
to consist of the names of the ‘ Magi’, divided by the monogram ibe. It 


Mm2 
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should probably be assigned to the fifteenth century. On the top of the 
shrine over the bronze plate is a still later addition, ascribed by Mr. Arm- 
strong to the sixteenth century. 

Dr. Lawlor tells all that is known of the history of the shrine, which, 
with Petrie, he here assumes to be the Domnach Airgid, and analyses the 
traditions concerning it. Controverting Petrie, he argues that it could not 
have belonged to St. Patrick, that it was a reliquary, not a book-shrine, 
and that down to the sixteenth century it was preserved at Clogher, not at 
Clones. He adduces some fresh evidence from fragments of the Registry 
of Clogher compiled in 1525, which he has recently edited. Here there is 
a memorandum to the effect that Matthew MacCathasaigh, bishop of 
Clogher, in the year 1308 placed some relics of two saints in scrinio magno 
beatt Makartini, which shrine in the same passage is called ‘ Domhnach 
Airgeid’. It is impossible here to do justice to Dr. Lawlor’s arguments, 
which, as regards the Domnach Airgid, are cogent enough ; but his theory 
affords no adequate account for the presence of the Gospel book in the 
shrine when opened, or for the absence of the relics—if we except what 
may possibly have been passed off as a piece of the holy cross found behind 
one of the crystals—stated to have been preserved in the Domnach Airgid. 

When this paper was read Professor Macalister put a new complexion 
on the problem by propounding a different theory, which he has briefly 
committed to writing and is appended to the paper together with a reply 
from Dr. Lawlor. He disputes in effect the identity of the existing shrine 
with the Domnach Airgid. He argues that the facts point to two shrines : 
the Domnach Airgid, a reliquary formerly preserved at Clogher, but now 
lost, and the Academy shrine which, as the inscription indicates, belonged 
to Clones. To this Clones shrine no authentic tradition attaches, but 
‘ after the disappearance of the Clogher shrine the popular traditions with 
regard to its relics became attached to the Clones shrine and its then 
unknown contents.’ He suggests that the book found in the Clones shrine, 
‘a crushed illegible fragment’, belonged, or was supposed to have belonged 
to some saint connected with Clones, probably to the founder Tigernach 
himself; that it was used for a long time as a wonder-working relic and 
maltreated in various ways; and that after it had thus suffered serious 
injury and was useless for study it was sealed up as a relic in the bronze- 
casing, to which long afterwards the silver outer case was added. Not till 
this was done could it, he says, be called Domnach Airgid. 

Dr. Macalister’s hypothesis thus briefly indicated seems to account 
for all the facts, and his arguments are not seriously weakened by Dr. Law- 
lor’s reply. It must be conceded to Dr. Lawlor that the outer appearance 
of the tin-coated bronze plates might be enough to account for the epithet 
airgid (‘ of silver’) popularly applied, but against this it may be observed 
that the epithet was still applied to the Clogher shrine as late as 1525, when 
for nearly two centuries the appearance of the Academy shrine would no 
longer have warranted it. Dr. Lawlor dwells on the fact that the word 
Domnach, so far as is known, has been applied only to these two shrines, 
and sees in this fact an argument (not very convincing) for their identity. 
But I venture to suggest that the early use of this term as applied to the 
Clogher shrine points unmistakably to a shrine of a different form from 
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the Academy shrine. Domnach (dominica) was commonly used in early 
times to denote a church : aedis dominica, ‘ the Lord’s House’ or ‘ Temple’, 
When, therefore, in the eleventh century or earlier it was applied to a 
shrine, it must surely have been to the well-known church-shaped variety, 
of which there are several examples, all of which are generally regarded as 
reliquaries. The appropriateness of this form for the ‘ corporal relics’ of 
saints is obvious. The close resemblance in form of this variety of shrine 
to the representation of the Temple of Jerusalem in the Book of Kells has 
been noted.! ‘ Domnach Airgid ’ would then have much the same connota- 
tion as Templum Argenteum, and could not with propriety be applied to 
the Academy shrine, which is a rectangular box-shaped shrine and should 
be classed with the ‘ cumdachs’ or book-shrines. Characteristic of these 
is also the adoption of a cross as the base of the design. The fact that the 
term Domnach was actually applied to the box-shaped Academy shrine 
by recent oral tradition is a further indication of the soundness of Dr. 
Macalister’s view that the tradition was really transferred from the Clogher 
shrine—at a time, we may add, when this early use of the word Domnach 
was forgotten. It is still used for ‘ Sunday ’, dies dominica. 

Conjectures founded on the supposed kernel of truth in unverified 
popular traditions, which are manifestly false in part, seldom lead to an 
assured result. Perhaps expert palaeographers may yet be able to date 
the illegible fragment of the gospels, and its date may have an important 
bearing on the problem, but no hypothesis as to the shrine can be deemed 
satisfactory which does not take into account its form and the presence 
of the book found in it when opened nearly a century ago. 

GoppaRD H. ORPEN. 


Vetus Liber Archidiaconi Eliensis. Edited by the Rev. C. L. Fettor and 
E. H. Minns. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell & Co., 1917.) 


IN this book the Cambridge Antiquarian Society has provided ecclesiastical 
antiquaries with a mine where they can work for many years. It contains 
a list of the churches of the deaneries of Cambridge, Camps, Chesterton, 
Barton, Shingay, Wisbeach, Bourne, and Ely, drawn up apparently in 
1277, stating the amount of the synodals, the procurations, and the Peter’s 
pence that was paid by each church, and the books, vestments, and orna- 
ments that each contained. The books mentioned are missale, graduale, 
antiphonarium, psalterium, manuale, troparium, legenda, martilogium, 
ordinale, epistolare, hymnarium, processionarium, portiforium, and homelie ; 
all churches had the first five of these, and nearly all had the next two as 
well ; very few had the last four. Evidently some churches had a more 
elaborate service than others and required more than one copy of books 
for the choir, The vestments are ‘ a set of vestments with pertinences ’, 
surplice, rochet, cope, dalmatic (generally spelt almatic), and tunicle ; all 
churches had the mass vestment and most of them had surplicesand rochets; 
not many had the last three. The ornaments or furniture of the church 


1 See Romilly Allen’s Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian Times, p. 210. If the 
shrine fished up from Lough Erne, there illustrated, was ever coated with white metal, 
it would suit very well for the lost Clogher shrine. 
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were chalice (with paten), phials, chrismatory, pyx, thurible, processional 
cross, font with lock, Lenten veil, frontals, banners, and occasionally 
a tabula depicta. In some inventories corporals and towels are mentioned ; 
in the cases where they are not mentioned, they must have been reckoned 
among the pertinences of the vestments. In some churches there is mention 
of the velum templi, which the editor shows to be identical with the velwm 
quadragesimale ; it was suspended at the chancel arch during Lent and was 
allowed to fall on Wednesday in Holy Week when the words of the Gospel 
were reached ‘ the veil of the Temple was rent in twain’. This series of 
inventories is unique. There is a similar and even finer book at Norwich, 
which is said to embrace 800 churches ; some specimens were published 
sixty years ago in Norfolk Archaeology, vol. v ; but it is not of such an early 
date as the Ely book. The careful editing of the manuscript deserves 
mention; not only have the original lists been printed but also the 
additions subsequently made by archdeacons or their officials, and 
Mr. Minns dates these additions by the handwriting. He distinguishes 
as many as twenty different writings, but to be on the safe side he assigns 
them to six correctors ; and the page of the manuscript which is reproduced 
in facsimile shows that the hands are clearly distinct. These additions show 
how the ornaments of the churches increased with the process of time, and 
sometimes they contain the name of the man who gave a book or vestment. 

The volume is also valuable because it contains some of the chief 
documents about the magister glomerie, an official peculiar to Cambridge. 
The decision of Bishop Hugh (pp. 20-4) defining the position of the Master 
of Glomery, has often been printed ; but it is convenient to have in addition 
the entries of the oath taken by eight different masters of Glomery. It is 
now recognized that Glomery is another form of the word Grammary, 
and the Master of Glomery was selected for his artis grammatice experientia 
(p. 202) ; he was chosen by the archdeacon of Ely, who also ‘ conferred ’ 
on him the scole grammaticales or scole glomerie, which the late Mr. J. W. 
Clark identified with the scola glomerie in Glomery Lane, which was part 
of the site of King’s College. Those under his charge were called glomerelli, 
which the editor renders ‘ grammar boys’; no doubt many of them were 
boys, but some must have been of age and able to go to law ; for one of the 
points that Bishop Hugh decides is in what court a case should be tried 
if a glomerellus goes to law with a scholar or a townsman. In the former 
instance he decides that it should be tried in the chancellor’s court ; in the 
latter, in the court of the Master of Glomery. Possibly the masters who 
gave instruction in grammar were also among the glomerelli; for the 
bishop mentions that a glomerellus might be sued ‘ de pensionibus domorum 
per magistros et burgenses taxatarum ’ ; and in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries only a master of arts, or occasionally a bachelor, might deposit 
caution for such a house; but perhaps the rule was different in the thir- 
teenth century. The glomerelli were not members of the university ; they 
were on a lower plane of education. The word occurs in a well-known 
passage in the French poem called the Battle of the Seven Arts (edited by 
L. J. Paetow) ; the university of Paris, devoted to logic, and the university 
of Orleans, devoted to the classics, are at variance; Orleans sneers at 
Paris as being given to the study of quibbling ; Paris replies that the clerks 
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of Orleans are glomeriaus ‘ mere grammar-ers’. There was nothing at 
Oxford like the magister glomerie, i.e. no individual appointed by the 
archdeacon and with a jurisdiction distinct from the chancellor’s; but 
we read in several of the statutes that there were two masters of arts who 
had the superintendence or supervision of the grammar schools in Oxford 
and received a salary for their pains. As early as 1322 Nicholas de Tingewick 
(the doctor who is mentioned on p. 17 of the book of the archdeacon 
of Ely) gave two houses to the university of Oxford to provide a salary 
of four marks for two masters ‘ regents in the dialectic art who should super- 
vise the grammar schools for the good of the boys who study grammar’. 
There are a few misreadings in the text. On p. 3, 1. 5 substinend’ should 
be substituendi, and clam{iis] is probably clausulis. At the end of Bishop 
Hugh’s judgement (p. 23) imitandi should be mutandi ; in several small 
points the version differs from that given by Dean Peacock in his Observa- 
tions on the Statutes of the University, App. A, p. xxxiv, but probably the 
present text is the more accurate. On p. 173, 1. 23 repetfendis} is 
probably reparetur; on p. 174, |. 25 and again p. 176, 1. 19 cure perhibiturus 
should be iuri pariturus, and p. 177, |. 17 perhibeant should be pareant ; 
on p. 178, |. 15 in the phrase ‘ penitenciam 1 f... m.’ the missing word 
is fustigationum, and the sentence should probably run ‘ Cum nos W. de T. 
pro suis delictis notorie commissis coram iudicavimus penitenciam III 
fustigationum ’ ; (“ since we have publicly adjudged to W. de T. a penance 
of being whipped four times round the church’, &c.); it is the form of 
letter that the archdeacon would send to an incumbent whose parishioner 
would not take his beating patiently. H. E. Satter. 


Registrum Iohannis de Pontissara, 1282-1304. Parts ii-v. Edited by 
Cecit Deepes, M.A. (Canterbury and York Society.) 


TuE register of John of Pontoise, bishop of Winchester, is the earliest of 
the series for that diocese. It is impressive from its bulk if from no other 
cause. The manuscript, which includes a small fragment of an earlier 
book, fills 226 folios. The published text, of which we noticed the first 
part some years ago,! is still only half way to completion, although the 
five parts issued between 1913 and 1917 contain more than 450 pages. 
The editor of so comprehensive a record has no easy task. Apart from 
obvious technical difficulties, he feels an obligation to give his reader a clue 
in the labyrinth, to indicate what sort of material the work contains, where- 
abouts it is to be looked for, and how it may be checked and supplemented. 
Mr. Deedes has prefixed to part iv an introduction of 115 pages 
intended to meet these requirements. He has described the manuscript, 
given a life of the bishop, called attention to a large number of the 
subjects with which the register deals, and translated a good many extracts, 
He has done all this not only patiently and minutely, but with evident 
savour and appreciation. Not every reader, however, will agree with the 
principle of selection the editor has followed, and all readers must cavil 
somewhat at his disorderly arrangement. Subjects are begun, laid down, 
and resumed. The translation of ‘ Pontissara ’, for example, crops up 
Ante, vol. xxix. 186. 
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on pp. vi, x, and cxii. On p. cix are inserted four pages of ‘ matters to 
be stated as supplementary to what has gone before ’, some of which 
could have been dealt with far more appropriately at an earlier point, 
when the subjects to which they refer were being discussed. It is doubtful 
whether it was worth while to make so many translations of documents 
quoted from the register, especially of any so well known as the writ 
summoning the bishops to the parliament of 1295. The footnotes are 
open to some criticism. Surely contemporary authorities might be cited 
for information about riots in London in 1267, rather than Stow’s Annals 
(p. cx), and in the same way the ill-treatment of Jews in the thirteenth 
century is recorded in sources more primary than Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates 
(p. Ixix). The plan of the series may authorize notes sending the reader to 
well-known works of reference such as Lingard, Milman, and Gibbon, but no 
learned society should permit even humorous reference to anecdotes told in 
the Daily Mirror (p.cxiii). Aslip may be noted on p. xxix, where the house 
of Austin canons at Christchurch is described as a Benedictine priory. 

There is no life of Bishop John of Pontoise in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Yet the life is worth writing, not because its subject was 
a man of exceptional parts, but for precisely the reverse reason. John 
was comparatively obscure, well-trained, practised by years of experience, 
pushed almost by accident into a position of great dignity and responsibility, 
for which he proved to be quite adequate. There were many similar men 
in his time and among his actual acquaintance. It was through men of 
this type, indeed, that medieval machinery was able to perform its 
functions : and it is by observation of the type, rather than of the excep- 
tion, that a true vision of the middle ages is to be gained. 

John of Pontoise was an Englishman, probably a Devonian, but at 
the moment when he was appointed bishop he had been for some years 
resident in Italy, and was lecturing in civil law at Modena. Edward I had 
desired the vacant see of Winchester for his scandalous and invaluable 
chancellor, Robert Burnell, and the chapter had actually been induced 
to make that choice. Their election was quashed by the Pope, so also 
was a second, and John of Pontoise came in by papal nomination as an 
unexpected third. It was not under the most favourable auspices, therefore, 
that the new bishop came into contact with Edward I, though if the 
king had kept up grudges against all the successful candidates who defeated 
his constant efforts on Burnell’s behalf, he would have had few friends 
left. An additional grievance was created when the bishop refused to 
give Crondall rectory to Queen Eleanor’s Spanish physician. However, 
within four years of Bishop John’s appointment, early friction was smoothed 
over, and the king began to use him for missions of trust of all sorts. From 
1285 onwards the calendars of patent and close rolls are full of references 
to his activities in Scotland, France, and elsewhere. Mr. Deedes makes 
no reference to these sources. This leads him to overlook one of the most 
important posts the bishop ever held. In 1289 John was appointed as 
one of the two prelates in a commission of seven persons set up ‘ ad 
audiendum gravamina et iniurias si que per ministros illata fuerint quibus- 
cunque personis regni’. The other was Robert Burnell himself. Thus 
the former rivals were brought into juxtaposition on a board com- 
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posed of picked men trusted to unravel a grave official scandal. We 
know, too, from the Assize Rolls containing the record of the trials, that 
although the appointment did not necessarily imply continuous personal 
attendance, the bishop did actually sit to hear cases during 1290 and 1291. 
Honour though it was, it was a very delicate and irksome business. 

The register gives abundant illustration of Bishop John’s activities in 
his diocese, but not much material for discerning his personality. The 
formal phrases of recommendation used by Archbishop Peckham are not 
evidence of much value. John’s own letters, even if he wrote them him- 
self, have too strong a resemblance to many others of the same period to 
justify many personal inferences. Possibly the best quarter in which 
his individuality may be discerned is in his crowning work of charity. Ata 
moment when the private benefactor was very generally following the royal 
lead in singling out the mendicant orders for special devotion, Bishop John 
chose to found a collegiate chapel,served by seven chaplains and six clerks in 
holy orders. The dedication was a trifle unusual. Thechief altar wasallotted 
to St. Elizabeth of Hungary, while St. Stephen, St. Lawrence, St. Edmund 
the King, and Blessed Thomas of Canterbury shared between them two 
minor altars. In other respects, however, Bishop John’s foundation had 
no particular novelty, but closely followed the rules laid down by two 
Isle of Wight rectors when in 1275 they founded an oratory at Barton. 
An inspeximus of their letters is printed in the register (pp. 335-43), and 
gives on the whole a better text than the only one hitherto accessible in 
print, published by Mr. Kirby in Archaeologia, lii. 297-314. There are, 
however, rather large omissions in the former as compared with the latter. 
The register is full of information of a bearing wider than the diocese 
of Winchester. The original compilers followed some sort of method, the 
result of which is that the register falls roughly into four sections, each 
chronologically arranged. Collations, inductions, &c., fill the first 47 folios. 
The last section, between folio 189 and folio 226, is concerned with litiga- 
tion. The intervening parts cover practically every other aspect of the 
bishop’s activities. Section 3 (folio 48 to folio 94) contains synodal statutes, 
monastic visitations, and a large number of letters to individuals and com- 
munities. Section 4 (folio 94 to folio 189) concerns the temporalities of the 
see and the bishop’s public business, and is probably, for the general reader, 
the most interesting part of the register. Its publication begins with the 
latest printed part issued, but most of it is still tocome. Amongits contents 
are a number of bulls and letters from Pope Boniface VIII, not included 
among those published in Rymer’s Foedera. Hitpa JOHNSTONE. 


Finance and Trade under Edward 111, By members of the History School 
of the University of Manchester. Edited by Grorcre Unwin, M.A. 
(Manchester : University Press, 1918.) 


THE publication of these studies, written for the most part in 1911 and 
1912, is strangely opportune. Once more we are living in a period of war 
finance, and there is a family likeness between the makeshift expedients 
of fourteenth-century England, when confronted with the political and 
economic difficulties of a great war, and our own more scientific efforts 
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to cope with an unprecedented but inevitable national expenditure. 
Sumptuary laws and State regulation of wages and prices have no longer 
their old suggestion of distance in time and space, and we feel ourselves 
in a mood to regard sympathetically the troubles of our forefathers. 

Of the papers included in the volume five were theses by some 
of Professor Unwin’s pupils; one is a solid discussion by Mr. Unwin 
on the ‘ Estate of Merchants’ and two are lectures by him in a 
lighter vein. A general introduction sums up the conclusions which he 
draws from the varied material of the volume. The whole book is an 
excellent example of what can be done by the organization of historical 
work. There is some overlapping, of course, but the various writers have 
usually avoided trenching upon each other’s territory. This has its dis- 
advantages since the separate essays lose in breadth by the deliberate 
omission of points germane to their subjects which are dealt with by other 
writers, and the student will find it necessary to turn from one to another 
to obtain a comprehensive view of the economic conditions of the period. 

Of Mr. Unwin’s two lectures, the first contains a lively sketch of 
London and London society in the reigns of Henry III and Elizabeth, and 
illustrates the points that there was, in England at least, no sharp social 
demarcation between the country gentry and the magnates of the towns, 
and that the development of town life was due to those voluntary associa- 
tions—universities, craft guilds, and religious orders—which some historians 
regard as specially characteristic of continental nations. The second is 
an ingenious application of the information obtainable from recognizances 
recorded in the London ‘ Letter Books ’ to the determination of the con- 
ditions of foreign wholesale and retail trade in the fourteenth century. 
The local distributionand relative importance of the varioustrades in London 
are brought out by Miss Curtis’s transcription of the London accounts of 
Fifteenth and Tenth in 1332 and the essay which accompanies it. This is 
the only paper in the volume based on original documents, and is specially 
valuable in interpreting the recognizances with which the previous paper 
deals. Those on the Bardi and Peruzzi by Mr. Russell and the taxation of 
wool by Mr. Barnes would both have been more valuable than they are 
had it been possible for their authors to make full use of the Receipt and 
Issue Rolls. This is one of the most important tasks which awaits the 
historian. Neither Sir James Ramsay nor Mr. 8. B. Terry has dealt 
adequately with these rolls, and for a complete account of the finance of 
the fourteenth century we must wait until a competent accountant can 
extract from them and from the Enrolled Accounts an intelligible statement 
of the net receipts and expenditure of the kingdom. Such information as 
is given by the printed Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls has been made 
the most of. Unhappily the Fine Rolls, which contain many important 
financial documents, are still uncalendared for the greater part of the reign 
of Edward III. The lamented death of Mr. A. E. Bland in the battle of 
the Somme in 1916 has left work for a successor, both here and in the 
history of the staple, which will need to be completed before the full 
financial history of the reign can be written. 

Mr. Unwin’s own paper upon the ‘ Estate of Merchants, 1336- 
65 ’, carries on for the reign of Edward III the work done by Professor 
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Tout for Edward II, and, being written after the other essays, acts as 
a cement to bind together the contents of the volume. It exhibits a 
characteristic trait of its author’s method, the careful analysis of the 
elements of which the so-called ‘ Estate of Merchants’ consisted, with 
the object of disentangling the respective interests of the various sections. 
The same method had led to fruitful results in the shorter study of ‘ London 
Tradesmen and their Creditors’. In this case the analysis leads to destruc- 
tive criticism of the traditional financial and commercial policy of 
Edward III. Mr. Unwin makes out a good case for regarding the 
measures of the king and parliament respectively as opportunist in the 
main, rather than the expression of a definite financial policy. This view 
is much more in keeping with inherent probability and with the historical 
atmosphere of the period than the view previously held by Dr. Cunningham, 
and since considerably modified by him. The same subject is continued 
by Miss Greaves’s study of ‘ Calais under Edward III’, which carries 
on the history of the staple to the end of the reign, and gives a useful 
account of the organization of the English community in Calais, of which 
we get an interesting picture at a later date inthe ‘Cely Papers’, which it 
may be hoped that the Royal Historical Society will some day complete 
by adding the remaining letters contained in the ‘Ancient Correspondence ’ 
and a few more of the subsidiary documents in the ‘ Chancery Miscellanea ’. 
Mr. Sargeant’s paper on the ‘ Wine Trade with Gascony’ is also 
valuable as illustrating the attitude of English merchants to their foreign 
competitors. It contains a curious slip. The reference to ‘ murage, 
pontage and pannage’ in the city of London should surely be to ‘ pavage ’, 
though it is quite possible that the slip is not Mr. Sargeant’s, but that of 
one of the scribes of the ‘ Letter Book ’ or the ‘ Patent Roll ’ to which he 
refers through the medium of their respective ‘ Calendars ’. 

There are one or two minor points which claim notice. The list of 
Calais officials on pp..349-50 does not seem to have been compared with 
that in the ‘ List and Index of Enrolled Accounts ’, and the account of the 
Calais Mint might have been supplemented from the figures in the ‘ Numis- 
matic Chronicle’. There is also some confusion on pp. 286-7, where 
Bordeaux money is reckoned in ‘sols’ or ‘sous’ and Tournois money in 
‘shillings’. It would have been better to adopt an uniform terminology 
in both cases. Again, Mr. Unwin’s account of the lavatory made for 
Ramsey Abbey (p. 33) would have been more intelligible had he ventured 
to translate clavibus (clavifus is obviously a misprint) as ‘taps’. 

In conclusion it remains to be said that the whole book contains a great 
deal of solid and valuable work, and shows how much may be done by 
the thorough use of printed material, even without the opportunity of 
research at the Public Record Office. C. JOHNSON. 


Trade and Navigation between Spain and the Indies in the Time of 
the Hapsburgs. By CirarencE Henry Harine, Ph.D. (Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1918). 


Mr. Harinc is already well known to students of Spanish-American history 
as the author of a careful and accurate book on The Buccaneers in the West 
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Indies in the Seventeenth Century. He has now followed up his earlier 
studies with a work of much wider scope and importance. The subject is 
a difficult and complicated one, and required for its elucidation the sifting 
of a great mass of documentary material, both printed and manuscript. 
Mr. Haring has overcome these difficulties, and has produced a treatise 
which fully realizes the promise implied in the copious bibliography and 
in the citations from the various published collections of documents, as 
well as from manuscripts which Mr. Haring himself has examined in the 
Archives of the Indies at Seville and in various libraries at Madrid. The 
result is a minute, thorough, and comprehensive work concerning the 
system of commerce with the Indies under the Hapsburgs, both in its 
theoretic intention and in its practical working. 

The whole topic has been much obscured in the past by misapprehen- 
sion and prejudice. There was no excuse for this partiality or ignorance, 
for the great work of Veitia Linage, Norte de la Contratacién de las Indias 
Occidentales, published in 1672, has always been accessible to Spanish- 
speaking students; and the abridged translation by Captain John Steevens, 
published in 1702, placed the essential part of it within reach of all. The 
Memorias Histéricas of Antufiez y Acevedo, published in 1797, provide 
a review of the whole subject; and the excellent essay in book vii of Robert- 
son’s History of America (1777) gives a just and sympathetic summary. 
Indeed, for the English reader, Robertson’s work is now superseded for 
the first time by the book under review. 

Mr. Haring, as he tells us himself, lays special emphasis on the earlier 
formative period. He traces the gradual evolution of the system of 
‘ Indian ’ trade, through a series of enactments by the ‘ Catholic Kings ’, 
their grandson Charles, and his son Philip II. Many of these royal ordi- 
nances, especially during the generation succeeding Columbus’ first voyage, 
are of an experimental and temporary character, representing phases of 
policy which were soon to be modified or abandoned, The royal legislators 
and their advisers were feeling their way in laying down rules to meet 
complicated and unprecedented conditions; and many of these early 
cédulas were inspired not by any economic theory, but by a rough and 
ready common-sense which attempted to make prompt provision for 
immediate necessities. Such decrees were often withdrawn or altered, to 
suit practical convenience or modifications of policy. The era of discovery 
and conquest was necessarily a time of adaptation and experiment ; and 
clearness of vision concerning the Spanish Empire has suffered from the 
preponderance usually given by historians to that great epoch in the history 
of the world : in this way the initial period of flux and movement has been 
made to overshadow the more settled system of the succeeding ages. 
Moreover, the discrepancy between intention and fact—a discrepancy 
which is fully brought out by Mr. Haring—is hardly less disconcerting 
during this earlier period than during the later and more tranquil genera- 
tions which found official theories to be constantly at variance with actual 
conditions of life. 

Mr. Haring treats these matters in due proportion. He sets forth the 
official regulations and, so far as they can be ascertained, the actual 
facts concerning the early period. But the main topic of his book is the 
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system, which, in its main features, was elaborated about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, a system which aimed at a Spanish monopoly of 
trade and settlement, together with the precise regulation of the course 
of trade between the Peninsula and the Indies. The central feature of 
that system was the organization of commerce through the ‘ Plate fleet ’, 
or rather through the two fleets—the Flota and the Galleons—which sailed 
annually from the Guadalquivir or from Cadiz for New Spain and Tierra 
Firme, laden with European goods, to be exchanged in the great fairs of 
Jalapa and Portobello for the products of American mines and planta- 
tions. The return of the flota and the galleons, with their precious cargo, 
to San Lucar or Cadiz was the greatest national event in the Spanish 
calendar, and was a matter of keen interest to all Europe, to governments 
and chanceries as well as to corsairs, smugglers, and interlopers, The 
elaborate regulations concerning this course of trade, the system of pre- 
paration, supervision, taxation, insurance, and convoy, as well as the 
multifarious duties of the numerous officials concerned, are fully expounded 
by Mr. Haring in his exhaustive treatise. Due space is given to the depart- 
mental machinery of Spanish economic administration, a subject which has 
one particularly interestingsideintheco-operation between the Casa de Con- 
tratacién—the official trade department—and the Consulado or chamber 
of commerce of Seville, an arrangement whereby the merchants themselves 
were in some degree brought into touch with official administration. 

The facts related by Mr. Haring sufficiently prove that considerations 
of safety were an adequate reason for the organization of trade in great 
convoys. And, notwithstanding bad seamanship, cumbrous naval archi- 
tecture, corrupt administration, and great laxity in regard to the rules of 
armament and defence, the main object of security was in general attained. 
Single ships, it is true, were often cut off from the convoy by corsairs ; 
but only on three occasions was the whole fleet prevented by enemy 
action from reaching Spain. If, however, there was considerable reason 
for the system of great armed convoys, the same thing cannot be said of 
the regulation which confined the trade with the Indies to a single Spanish 
port. The monopoly of Seville is one of the curiosities of economic history ; 
and Mr. Haring fully expounds the story of that monopoly, of the long 
dispute between Seville and Cadiz, and of its final settlement. The effort 
after rigid monopoly was carried to an absurd extreme in the rule which 
forbade direct intercourse between Europe and Buenos Aires. The 
attempt to prevent European goods from reaching the River Plate, except 
by the preposterously devious route of Panama and Lima, had the actual 
effect of putting a premium on contraband and encouraging the activities 
of Dutch and Portuguese-Brazilian smugglers. 

Mr. Haring faithfully pictures the characteristic pedantry which led 
Spanish officialdom to cover endless folios with a multiplicity of minute 
regulations, and he exhibits these matters with a certain natural gusto 
which should be shared by his readers. The orderly completeness, 
the careful analysis, the clear arrangement, which are found in Spanish 
semi-official treatises and royal ordinances, must appeal to every student. 
Indeed, the theoretic system of Spanish imperial administration can be 
studied with a comprehensive consistency which probably finds no parallel 
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except in the Roman empire. Yet the heading of one chapter in this 
book—‘ Organization versus Efficiency ’—is suggestive. The caution 
enjoined by Mr. Haring, concerning a too implicit reliance on the 
laws of the Indies as an historical source, may be applied, in more or 
less degree, to the whole mass of documents which deal with regulations 
and ordinances: so wide is the gap between theory and practice. 
Thus, a history of trade regulations has to be balanced and supplemented 
by a history of evasions and of contraband. All this can be gathered from 
Mr. Haring’s book, although he does not allow himself to be drawn away 
from his proper economic subject into discursive and picturesque by-paths. 

The second promise conveyed in the title of the book is fulfilled by 
some very interesting chapters dealing with the construction of vessels, 
seamanship, the study of navigation, and kindred matters ; and some very 
valuable statistical tables are added. Most readers will turn with special 
interest to the chapter on the precious metals, and they will find their 
expectations satisfied. 

The book is avowedly a treatise on economics, that is to say on one 
aspect of Spanish administration ; and Mr. Haring has avoided historical 
generalization with a self-restraint which the reader is sometimes disposed 
to regret. But in the preface he marks out, in a few clear sentences, the 
proper setting of his subject in the general frame-work of history ; and he 
adds a brief expression of his views concerning the value of Spanish 
achievements in America. F, A, KirKPATRICcK. 


Old English Scholarship in England from 1566-1800. By Ex1zanor N. 
Apams, Professor of English in Oxford College. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1917.) 


THE aim of this book is ‘ to discuss the beginnings of Old English scholar- 
ship, and to trace its progress until it took a recognized place in the scholarly 
world’. The limits chosen are the publication in 1566 of Archbishop 
Parker’s Testimonie of Antiquitie,’ and the establishment of the Rawlin- 
sonian chair in 1795. The author hopes that her work may ‘serve to 
connect a literary movement of a peculiar kind with the general political, 
religious, and literary history of England’. Miss Adams may be congratu- 
lated on having brought together and arranged much interesting material. 
Her three chapters deal with successive centuries. She begins by showing 
that the awakened interest in Old English literature in the sixteenth century 
was antiquarian and controversial. The Reformers wished to discover 
in Old English liturgies, homilies, and laws precedents for their own 
doctrines and practice.2 ‘ The most lasting contribution of the sixteenth 
century to Old English scholarship’, says Miss Adams, ‘ consisted in the 
manuscript collections,’ and she does full justice to the labours of Leland 

1 On pp. 26, 27, Miss Adams gives reasons for supposing A Defence of Priests’ 
Marriages to have been printed in 1567, and not in 1562, the date suggested in the 
Bodleian and British Museum catalogues. A Testimonie of Antiquitie would thus, she 


argues, be the first example of the use of Anglo-Saxon type. See Athenaeum, 
31 December, 1910. 


2 On 25 October, 1833, FitzGerald writes: ‘I hear of Kemble lately that he has 
been making some discoveries in Anglo-Saxon MSS. at Cambridge that, they say, are 
important to the interests of the church.’ 
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and Bale. An account follows of ‘the dominant figure among sixteenth- 
century “ Saxonists”’, Matthew Parker, ‘ who had a great man’s genius 
for making others work’, and of Joscelyn,? Lambarde, and Laurence 
Nowell.4 Four contributions in print are singled out, Aelfric’s Homily in 
The Testimonie of Antiquitie, the Anglo-Saxon laws in Lambarde’s Archaio- 
nomia, 1568, The Fower Gospels, with a preface by John Foxe, 1571, and 
King Alfred’s translation of the preface to Gregory’s Regula Pastoralis in 
Parker’s edition of Asser’s ilfredi Regis Res Gestae, 1574. The Old 
English scholarship of the century is briefly characterized as ‘ uncritical, 
controversial, and non-academic ’. 

Chapter ii, treating of the growth of the study in the seventeenth 
century, describes its gradual absorption by the universities, ‘ resulting 
in the foundation of a lecture in the language (by Sir H. Spelman, 
at Cambridge, 1639) and the publication of a dictionary’ (Somner’s, 
Oxford, 1659). It is said to be due to the Elizabethan Society of 
Antiquaries that the interest in the subject was sustained after Parker’s 
death. Among the seventeenth-century scholars who concerned themselves 
in varying degrees with Old English are Camden, Verstegan, L’Isle,5 
Minsheu, the Spelmans, Dugdale, Selden, Somner. Of special interest is 
the account of Francis Junius, born at Heidelberg of a French father and 
Flemish mother, ‘ who gave the world its first purely literary interest in 
Old English by the publication of Caedmon, 1655’. Of very great impor- 
tance was ‘the profluvium of Saxonists at Oxford’, mostly at Queen’s 
and University College, Marshall, Nicolson, Gibson, Thwaites, Christopher 
Rawlinson, and, above all, Hickes. 


‘In general,’ says Miss Adams, ‘the Old English scholarship of the seventeenth century 
expended itself on the compilation of dictionaries and grammars, and on the historical 
and legal uses of Old English documents. In addition to these there were made 
accessible in print the Psalms, Bede, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, the Heptateuch, and 
Boethius. By the end of the century . .. Old English had become a university study, 
instead of the pastime of antiquaries.’ 


In considering the contributions to Old English scholarship in the 
eighteenth century Miss Adams asks why so little advance was made, 
though students had now a dictionary and grammar, and a catalogue of 
MSS. She finds an answer in ‘ the fact that Latin was persistently used 
as a medium of interpretation’. Among the scholars dealt with in the 
third chapter a chief place is assigned to the non-juring Bishop Hickes, 
whose Institutiones Grammaticae (1689) and Thesaurus ® (1705) are described 
at some length. ‘ Hickes’, writes Miss Adams, ‘ is responsible for both the 


* On p. 38 Joscelyn is called a Herefordshire man. He was certainly for a time 
a prebendary of Hereford, but he came from Essex, where he was born and buried. 
His college is misspelt and wrong dates are given for his Greek and Latin lectureships, 

« Nowell is said, p. 39, to have been master of ‘a grammar school’ at Sutton 
Coldfield. He was master of the well-known school at which Robert Burton was 
afterwards a grammar-scholar. 

5 William L’Isle’s date is given by Miss Adams as 1579 ?-1637. If he was born in 
1579 the verses by W. L. in Faerie Queene, to which she refers, were published when he 
was about eleven. Miss Adams appears to have copied the Dictionary of National 
Biography without consulting the volume of errata, where she would have found the 
correction of 1569, 

* It might have been noted that this book was studied by Thomas Gray. 
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faults and the merits of all eighteenth-century English scholarship.’ It is 
especially noted that his study of the various dialects enabled him to 
recognize that many so-called Old English charters were forgeries. An 
account is given of Humphrey Wanley and his catalogue of Old English 
MSS. and printed books that was included in the Thesaurus. Other names 
are William Elstob and his sister, Hearne,? David Wilkins, Thomas 
Tanner, Lye, Manning, and Charlett, the master of University College, 
who was a generous patron of these studies. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century Old English scholarship was on the wane, and at the end in danger 
of ‘ sinking beneath contempt’. It was saved from this fate, Miss Adams 
thinks, by two circumstances, the appearance of Sharon Turner’s History 
of the Anglo-Saxons, which ‘ roused in the English a new sense of patriotic 
pride in all the records of that early period’, and the inauguration of the 
chair at Oxford. ‘The task of nineteenth-century students was . . . to 
evolve a scientific basis for the study of Old English.’ Appendix i supplies 
a very interesting selection of letters to illustrate the difficulties and 
progress of Old English scholarship for its century of greatest activity, 
1624-1720. Some are taken (not always quite correctly) from Ellis or Bliss, 
some are printed directly from the Rawlinson or Ballard MSS. Appendix ii 
gives extracts from the prefaces of L’Isle and Elizabeth Elstob. In iii 
we have a well-illustrated history of Anglo-Saxon types, in iv an account 
of learned societies and libraries in London. 

Miss Adams has shown throughout most laudable industry, but her 
generalizations are at times convenient rather than convincing. Her view 
of the connexion between Old English studies and ‘ the peculiar grace and 
vigour of eighteenth-century prose’ calls for proofs. Among such a large 
number of details slips are inevitable. On pp. 45 and 175 Cooper and the 
Dictionary of National Biography are followed in the statement that the 
1605 edition of Parker’s De Antiquitate Britanniae was printed at Hanover. 
But ‘ Hanovia’ is Hanau. On p. 59 Meric Casaubon is said to have been 
born ‘ about 1599’. His arrival at 10 p.m. on August 14 of that year was 
recorded by his father at some length.? On p. 187 Ussher appears to be 
included among Archbishops of Canterbury. It is curious to find Bishop 
Gibson, p. 76, being ‘ transferred’ to London. ‘ Prebend’ is more than once 
used for Prebendary. In the chronological table Bentley’s Remarks on 
a Late Discourse on Freethinking are placed under 1743. They appeared 
just thirty years earlier. It is surely misleading to speak, p. 196, of the 
‘accession’ of Frederick I of Prussia in 1701. In some places notes are 
either inadequate or wanting. If the Pipe Roll mentioned in Wanley’s 
letter on p. 126 is meant to be the earliest specimen, it is known to be of 
31 Henry I. It is useless to give the pressmark MS. Seld. Arch. B without 
adding the Arabic numeral. On p. 119, ‘ whilst your College is now in 
trouble’ needs a note referring to the famous contest between James II 

7 Mention of Ernulphus and the Textus Roffensis might have suggested a note on 
the occasion of the most frequently quoted remark in Tristram Shandy. See Mod. Lang. 
Rev. xi. 341. 

8 On p. 102 it is stated that Tanner’s Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica ‘was published 
by Bishop Wilkins in 1748’. Wilkins was no bishop, nor did he actually publish the 


Bibliotheca, if he died in 1745 (p. 99). 
® Ephemerides Isaaci Casauboni, 1850, i. 183 seq. 
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and Magdalen College. Misprints are frequent, there being many victims 
among proper names, especially towards the end of the book: Brown 
Willis (185), Blockborough in Norfolk (49) for Blackborough, Brecke- 
ridge (58) for Buckeridge, Justus Lipius (59), Edwardes for Edwardus (79), 
Lugdivi Bativornii (176), Boethi (179), Crowel for Nowell (185), Archai- 
nomia and Gasgoigne (191), Marsden Moor (193), Lade Jane Grey, Memories 
of a Cavalier, and Lettres Persaues (198), Loba’s Voyage to Abyssinia, and 
Lyttleton (Lord Lyttelton is meant) (199), Gotz von Berlichingen (200), 
Camdem (202), Afredi, and Standsby (203), Testamonie of Antiquitie 
(204). The Latin is not always of the kind encouraged at the older Oxford : 
‘in hoc translatione ’ and ‘ hac quidem omnia’ (28), ‘ ex variis chroniciis 
. . . desumptse ’ (38), ‘ Britannia antiquia’ (178), and, p. 54 (in a book 
printed at a university press !) ‘ celeberrimae Accademinae Typographe.’ 


Epwarp BENSsLY. 


Lancashire Quarter Sessions Records. Vol. 1. Quarter Sessions Rolls, 1590- 
1606. Edited by James Tarr. (Chetham Society, 1917.) 


Tuts volume contains in a condensed form the record of the work of the 
justices of the peace for the county of Lancaster in court of quarter sessions 
for the years 1590-2 and 1601-6. Few similar records exist of so early 
a date. In an excellent introduction Professor Tait describes the business, 
partly judicial, partly administrative, that came before the justices in 
quarter sessions. The judicial entries relate especially to cases of assault, 
forcible entry, breach of the game laws, recusancy, and unlawful sports : 
there is also one instance of an offence against a statute regulating trade, 
namely, the act 39 Elizabeth c. 10 ‘ against the deceitful Stretching and 
Tentering of Northern Cloth’. The numerous cases of assault and forcible 
entry show that the lawlessness for which Lancashire had been notorious 
in the middle ages still persisted; in 1592 no fewer than 47 cases of 
forcible entry were presented, whereas in the West Riding of Yorkshire 
only four cases are recorded in nearly five years. The widespread resis- 
tance to the religious changes of Elizabeth’s reign is reflected to some 
extent in the records, but there is only one reference (p. 234) to a seminary 
priest, and the presentments for non-attendance at church are not very 
numerous. This is explained by the fact that most of the presentments 
under the act of 1581 were brought before the justices of assize at Lancaster. 
Probably the Lancashire justices could not be trusted to deal with recusancy ; 
in the State Papers Domestic for 1591-4 there is a list of 14 of them who 
were suspected of favouring the Pope. The records throw an interesting 
light on the debated question of Sunday amusements in Lancashire before 
the publication of the Book of Sports. For example, ‘ Margaret Yat, 
daughter of Christopher Yat, and Constance Eccles alias Higham both 
of Gosenar spinsters on 12 July 1590 being Sunday at Gosenargh carried 
rushes to the Church. And William Craven of Clyderowe piper on the 
same day at Clyderowe piped ’ (p. 16). 

Much can be gathered from the records as to the work of the justices 
of the peace in local administration. ‘Stacks of statutes’, as Lambarde 
says, had been laid upon them since the beginning of the Tudor period. 
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Incidental references to the working of the Poor Law of 1597 are to be 
found on the roll of 1601; the constables of Blackburn had not examined 
beggars and vagrants, and the churchwardens had not met at church to 
take order about the relief of the poor. At times the justices had to deal 
with the housing problem: under an act of 1589 cottages might not be 
built unless four acres of land were laid to each, but licences might be 
granted to others than substantial agricultural labourers, e. g. a village 
carpenter or tailor. Permission was once given for two bays of a barn 
to be converted into a cottage for a man lacking a dwelling-house (p. 260). 
The act was often evaded by the reception of lodgers or ‘ inmates’. Among 
other matters dealt with by the justices were apprenticeship (especially 
of children chargeable to the parish), licensing of alehouses, control of 
the purchase of corn by badgers or dealers in time of scarcity, and over- 
sight of the collection of parliamentary taxes. They had also to enforce 
the maintenance of roads and bridges, no easy task when the juries mostly 
professed to be ignorant which hundred, parish, &c., was responsible for the 
repair or rebuilding. Even when a rate had been levied on a definite 
township, the money was often hard to obtain; nor was personal service 
given with any more readiness. 

The records furnish many details as to the work of the petty constables 
and surveyors of highways, who were the executive agents of the justices 
in the townships. The office of petty constable, unpaid and onerous, was 
so little desired that it was usually taken in strict rotation by house-row. 
Constables had to collect rates and taxes, take charge of lunatics, arrest 
offenders, carry out the punishments of whipping-post, stocks, and cucking- 
stool, and make presentments to the high constables in the hundred, 
who met about a month before quarter sessions. 

Among minor points of interest may be mentioned the survivals of 
the pre-Reformation calendar. Thus we find Relick Sunday (p. 64), 
St. Alphege’s day (p. 43), St. Luke’s day (p. 158), and St. Bartholomew’s 
day (p. 220). Another curious survival is the mention of ox-money, the 
composition for the provision of oxen for the royal household (pp. 292-3). 
Of special local interest is the mention of a ‘ moss-room’ (p. 269), from 
which a husbandman stole six loads of turves, and of the ‘ gorses’ or 
stacks of gorse near houses, which increased the danger of fire. Useful 
entries as to prices of various articles are to be found on pp. 248, 258, 261, 
265, 273, 280, 286-8, 300. The value of the records to the local genealogist 
and topographer is obviously very great, and it is to be hoped that before 
long the Chetham Society may be able to publish under the same able 
editorship further volumes of the rolls provided with equally good indexes. 

CaroLinE A. J. SKEEL. 


The Lowland Scots Regiments : their Origin, Character and Services, previous 
to the Great War of 1914. Edited by the Rt. Hon. Sir Herpert Max- 
WELL, Bt. (Glasgow : MacLehose, 1918.) 


Tuts volume, which has been edited by Sir Herbert Maxwell for the 
Association of Lowland Scots, tells the story of the Scots Greys, the Scots 
Guards, the Royal Scots, the Royal Scots Fusiliers, the King’s Own Scottish 
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Borderers, and the Cameronians. The editor has prefixed a useful intro- 
duction in which he gives a sketch of the history of military service in 
Scotland, describes the tactics characteristic of the old Scottish armies, 
and pleads for a more considerate treatment of the Lowland regiments 
by the War Office. He remarks on ‘ the singularly intense disfavour 
with which service in the army had come to be regarded, certainly in the 
south and west, and probably in all parts of the Lowlands, until the out- 
break of the great war in 1914’, The existence of this prejudice, which 
‘was swept away when, in August 1914, the drums sounded the point 
of war’, he attributes partly to Covenanting tradition and partly to ‘ the 
appalling severity of punishment formerly inflicted’ in the army, the 
memory of which, like the memories of the Killing Time, survived the 
evilitself. Ifthe new tradition, created before the adoption of conscription 
in 1916, is to survive, it will be necessary, Sir Herbert Maxwell argues, 
to place Highland and Lowland regiments on an even footing in the matter 
of recruiting, and to avoid the delusion that ‘all persons whose names 
begin with “‘ Mac ” must be of Highland descent ’—an error impossible 
for any one who knows either the past or the present of Galloway. 

The various chapters are contributed by Sir James Balfour Paul, 
Captain Balfour of Newton Don, Major M. M. Haldane, Lt.-Col. Toogood, 
Brigadier-General Montagu Wilkinson, and Mr. Andrew Ross. They are 
all competent, and sometimes more than competent, surveys, written with 
restraint and sometimes with unnecessary modesty. Colonel Toogood’s 
account of the history of the Royal Scots Fusiliers, for example, scarcely does 
justice to the remarkable services rendered by a portion of the regiment 
in the battle of Inkerman, both in holding the barrier in the earlier part 
of the day, and in bringing the stubborn conflict to its satisfactory conclu- 
sion, services which have been fully recognized both by Kinglake and by 
later writers. A historian less embarrassed by soldierly reluctance to 
write anything in the nature of boasting would certainly have had more 
to say about this exploit. The various surveys cover, to some extent, 
the same ground, but this is not without its advantages. The part played 
by Scottish regiments in the wars of William III and Marlborough is im- 
presed upon the reader as he finds reference after reference to an aspect 
of Scottish history which has been largely forgotten. The Scots Greys 
fought at Schellenberg, Blenheim, Ramillies, and Malplaquet ; the Scots 
Guards at the Boyne, Limerick, Walcourt, Steenkirk, Landen, Namur, 
Almenara, Saragossa, and Brihuega ; the Royal Scots (which has memories 
of the Thirty Years’ War) at Walcourt, Steenkirk, Landen, Namur, Kaiser- 
werth, Schellenberg, Blenheim, Helixhem, and Ramillies, and in other 
actions and sieges; and the Scots Fusiliers, the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, and the Cameronians have not less distinguished records. 

Regimental tradition receives due attention in the volume, and the dis- 
cussion of the origins of the various regiments is not its least valuable feature. 
Mr. Andrew Ross, the Ross Herald, contributes an important review of 
the questions concerning the origin of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
and he deals not less effectively with the origin of the Cameronians. It is 
interesting to read of a survival of the oldest traditions of the last-named 
regiment, ‘ Whenever the regiment is in camp or billets‘the men parade 
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for divine service with their rifles and, usually, five rounds of ball cartridge. 
A piquet is sent out and sentries are posted, and not until the officer in 
charge of the piquet reports “All clear ” does the officer commanding the 
parade inform the clergyman that he may proceed with the service.’ The 
custom is derived from the days of conventicles. 

The Ross Herald contributes a most valuable chapter on Scottish 
regiments disbanded between 1660 and the end of the eighteenth century, 
a topic which has involved considerable research, with most useful results 
for the history of the British Army. Mr. Alexander Inglis gives a series 
of regimental marches, with the neeessary references to authorities. The 
book, as a whole, has been admirably planned and most successfully 
produced, both by the writers and by the publisher. It is a worthy tribute 
to a great national tradition, and a record which preserves things well 
worth preserving. Rosert S. Rair. 


Documentary History of Yale University under the original Charter of the 
Collegiate School of Connecticut, 1701-45. Edited by FRANKLIN 
Bownpitcu Dexter, Litt.D. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1916.) 


Tuis book is a welcome sequel to Dr. Dexter’s ten volumes on Yale 
graduates and officials, and an important contribution to the history of 
American universities in general. It brings together the more important 
official records in the archives of the university and the State, and supple- 
ments them with a large number of private letters and unofficial docu- 
ments, all of an earlier date than the present charter of May 1745. The 
series is remarkably complete, and exhibits with great clearness every stage 
in the early history of the university. It was founded in 1701, by an act 
of the general court of the colony of Connecticut, as a collegiate school 
‘wherein Youth may be instructed in the Arts and Sciences who thorough 
the blessing of Almighty God may be fitted for Publick employment both 
in Church and Civil State’. The long controversy about its site was 
definitely settled in favour of New Haven in 1717; in 1718 it took the 
name of Yale College to do honour to a benefaction of Elihu Yale, of 
London, who had made his fortune as governor of Madras and as a governor 
of the East India Company, and in his old age remembered the country 
of his birth; and then came twenty-seven years of steady growth, dis- 
turbed only by the attempt of a rector to lead this presbyterian college 
over to episcopalianism. It was a modest benefaction that gave the name 
to what is now one of the most richly endowed universities in the world— 
‘ a Large Box of Books, the Picture & Arms of K. George and two hundred 
lb. Sterling worth of English Goods, all to the vallue of 800!», in our 
money’. There were expectations, it is true, of further favours. Yale’s 
bounty was ‘ generous’, but it was also supposed to be ‘ growing’. The 
old man had certainly excellent intentions, though he needed to be reminded 
of them. He promised in 1721 that ‘he would remit 200 Ib. Ster!. per 
annum during his life, and make a setled annual provision to take place 
after his death’. He died the same year, leaving a will that was success- 
fully disputed by his sons-in-law. The college received nothing, but it 
continued to call itself ‘ Yale College ’, and seldom has a learned institution 
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perpetuated the name of a patron at so cheap a price. The one document 
that we miss is the invalid will. We wish it had been possible for Dr. 
Dexter to have given some indication of the legacy which was designed 
for the college. 

Few things are more interesting in this volume than the record of gifts 
for the library. ‘Sir Richard Blackmore’, says Jeremy Dummer, who 
may be described as the London agent for the college, ‘ brought me in his 
own chariot all his works in four volumes ’ (p. 58)—that famous chariot to 
the rumbling of whose wheels his epics had been composed. Isaac Watts 
sent a donation, and procured from a friend the gift of a pair of globes. Most 
interesting of all is the connexion of Bishop Berkeley with Yale. In 1730 
he sent copies of his own works, the Principles, the Theory, the Dialogue, 
and inquired if the writings of Hooker and Chillingworth would be accepted 
by this presbyterian body (p. 285) ; and three years later he ‘ further 
expressed his great generosity and goodness to this College in procuring 
and sending a very valuable collection of books contained in eight boxes’ 
(p. 305). Such were the beginnings of a library that is now famous for its 
Elizabethan treasures. Books were not Berkeley’s greatest gift. He gave 
the college his farm at New Port, Rhode Island, in 1732. ‘ It is my opinion’, 
he wrote, ‘ that as human learning and the improvements of Reason are 
of no small use in Religion, so it would very much forward those ends, if 
some of your students were enabled to subsist longer at their studies, and 
if by a public tryal and premium an Emulation were inspired into all’ 
(p. 292). It is thus the proud boast of Yale that its first prize or scholar- 
ship was endowed by one of the greatest of English philosophers. 

Yale is particularly fortunate in possessing so many early records. It 
is also fortunate in having been able to entrust their publication to so 
pious a son, and so experienced an editor, as Dr. Dexter. 

D. Nicwon SMiru. 


Warren-Adams Letters. Vol.i. 1743-77. (Massachusetts Historical Society, 
1917.) 


WE could have wished for some larger introduction to so important 
a volume of letters as this than Mr. Worthington Ford’s brief prefatory 
note. Though the majority of the correspondents are well-known persons, 
as James Otis, John Dickinson, John and Samuel Adams, and James 
Warren, some others are more obscure, and in any case it would have been 
helpful to know what part each was playing in the disturbed times and in 
the great movement which their letters so well illustrate. There is one 
letter of date 1743, written by the young Otis from college to his father ; 
the remainder belong to the years 1766-77, and are, perhaps without excep- 
tion, concerned with the struggle with Great Britain. The writers are the 
strongest adherents of the colonial cause. Though they distinguish 
between the people of England and the Ministry, and place the blame for 
the trouble primarily upon the king, who is ‘ Nerone Neronior ’, they show 
no consciousness of any other point of view than their own. They are 
absorbed in a struggle for what they, both men and women, believe 
intensely to be the right. The correspondence thus takes us straight to 
the heart and mind of the extreme section amongst the colonists, of men, 
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who, like James Warren, ‘ fear nothing now (1775) so much as the small 
Pox in our army . . . and proposals of a conciliatory nature from England. 
The first would be dreadful, but the last more so.’ Perhaps that is the 
principal historical value of these letters, though they also give us a good 
deal of scattered information on the doings of the Continental Congress— 
‘the beauties and sublimities of a Continental Congress "—of which John 
and Samuel Adams were both members, and of the Massachusetts General 
Court, and much frank and well-informed comment on persons and events, 
and some insight into the problems of recruiting for the army and of 
military and naval administration. With the exception of General Glover, 
who writes two letters on the retreat from Saratoga (August 1777), none 
of the writers was actually with the forces, and so far as regards the 
fighting, the letters reflect only the hopes and fears of the civilians. The 
two Adamses were generally in Philadelphia, James Warren in Watertown, 
Boston, or Plymouth, and the general object of the correspondence was 
the exchange of views and information between friends, though occasional 
letters contain systematic discussions of problems of government and 
foreign policy. 

Broad issues of the day appear in casual remarks and particular 
instances. John Adams gives us a curious illustration of the mutual 
distrust of the colonies. ‘The other Colonies’, he writes, ‘are more 
fond of sending Men than I expected....They have a Secret Fear, 
a Jealousy, that New England will soon be full of Veteran Soldiers, and 
at length conceive Designs unfavourable to the other Colonies.’ But if 
New England was a little distrusted, she was also profoundly respected. 
‘ Whenever the Cause of American Freedom is to be vindicated, I look 
towards the Province of Massachusetts Bay’, writes John Dickinson in 
1767. And New England was felt to be in an especial degree ‘ the object 
of her (England’s) fury’. The military importance of Canada is emphasized 
in the correspondence. ‘The unanimous voice of the Continent is Canada 
must be ours’, writes John Adams in 1776, because from Canada the 
English ‘can inflame all the Indians upon the Continent’, as well as pour 
down Regulars, Canadians, and Indians upon New England; and elsewhere 
he discusses the delicate problem of its government when conquered. 
Amongst other military matters referred to it is interesting to note the 
difficulties the colonists had in getting powder and saltpetre at the begin- 
ning of the war, and the feeling that existed between the new army and 
the militia. And it is worth observing, too, how ill an effect the jobbery 
of our home politics had on colonial opinion. ‘ The Ministry, the beggarly 
prostituted Voters, high and low, have no principles of public Virtue on 
which we can depend’, wrote John Adams in 1774, and it was not his only 
allusion of the kind. So we get a picture of a group of men, fervent, dis- 
interested, intelligent, hard, determined to resist tyranny, without large 
views, but strong, and forming the core of the movement which judged 
and condemned the old colonial policy and broke in pieces our first colonial 
empire. And the men were ably seconded by the women. Some of the 
most interesting letters are those of Mercy Warren, Abigail Adams, and 
Hannah Winthrop. A little artificial in style, they yet bear witness to good 
education having been within their authors’ reach. And in the midst of 
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revolution the woman’s movement raised its head. If a new constitution 
was to be made the political status of women should be reconsidered. ‘ We 
would not hold ourselves bound by any Laws in which we had neither 
a voice nor representation’, threatened Mrs. Adams, half in jest, half in 
earnest. 

The book is well printed, contains some interesting illustrations, and 
makes available some most valuable historical material. E.A.BENIANS. 


Warren Hastings in Bengal, 1772-4. By M. E. Monckton Jones. 
(Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. IX.) (Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1918.) 


Tuis book is a study of the work of Warren Hastings from 1772 to 1774 when 
he was Governor of Bengal, before the Regulating Act of Lord North gave 
him as Governor-General a position of greater dignity and wider nominal 
powers, but shackled him at the same time with a council of intolerant, 
vindictive, and impracticable colleagues. It is illustrated by original 
documents, some printed for the first time, others only accessible in old 
and voluminous parliamentary reports. It was a piece of work well worth 
undertaking, and Miss Monckton Jones is on the whole to be heartily 
congratulated on the skill and ability with which she has performed her 
task. A very striking merit of the book is its lucidity. It contains a clear 
and readable account of several obscure and difficult points in the Indian 
history of the time, the economic conditions of the early English. settle- 
ments in Bengal, the actual trading methods of the Company, the functions 
of their native agents, the banyans, gomastahs, and dadnis, and the acquisi- 
tion of the Diwani—‘ the great stewardship of India’ as Burke called it, 
which in the words of Kaye was ‘ the greatest step in the progress of Anglo- 
Indian administration ever made by the Company—the greatest adminis- 
trative revolution, perhaps, to which Bengal had ever been subjected’. 
The account of the prosecution and acquittal of Mahomed Reza Khan 
and Shitab Roy is the best and most complete we have seen of that curious 
episode. But Miss Monckton Jones has not only a rare faculty in threading 
her way through a mass of confusing and rather repellent detail ; she rises 
to a fine conception of Hastings’s work and aims as a whole, and her noble 
and well-justified appreciation of his character at the end of the volume 
loses nothing by the restrained and austere style in which she pays her 
tribute. 

The book is on the whole so good and so likely to become an important 
authority for the period with which it deals that it is the more necessary 
to point out certain errors which need correction. On p. 23 there is a 
mention of ‘ Thomas Pitt and his fellow deputies in 1714 at the Court of 
Farrukhsiyar’. This appears to be a confused reference to the embassy 
of Surman and Stephenson to Delhi in 1714-17. Thomas Pitt had indeed 
many years before this suggested sending an embassy to the imperial 
court, but he left India finally in 1709, and had nothing to do with the 
actual mission. On p. 25 there is a more serious error. We are told that 
‘under Akbar, Bengal contributed nearly fifteen crores of rupees, or one- 
sixth of the revenue of the empire’. Now this sum amounts to £15,000,000, 
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and no good authority sets the total imperial revenue at this time at 
a higher figure than £17,500,000-£20,000,000. It is obvious, therefore, that 
Miss Monckton Jones must have misread ‘ rupees’ for ‘ dams’ in one of 
her authorities. Fifteen crores of dams would be £3,750,000, which is 
obviously the correct amount. On p. 55 there is another important 
mistake in the statement that the Treaty of Allahabad promised to restore 
Shah Alam to Delhi. That course was indeed suggested by Eyre Coote 
and others, but Clive would have nothing to do with it, On p. 93 ‘ June’ 
should be read for ‘ May ’ as the month in which the campaign of Plassey 
was fought. William Pitt was twenty-four, not twenty-one, as stated 
on p. 94, when he became Prime Minister. In one or two passages, 
by an obvious slip, the famous phrase to ‘stand forth as Diwan’, 
is wrongly quoted as ‘ to start forth’. There is a curious inconsistency 
on p. 9. We are told in relation to the land revenue that ‘ under 
native rule the limit of extortion was commonly the point of ex- 
haustion, and that only’, while the same page records the statement 
that ‘under the Mogul empire the ryot’s welfare was carefully 
cherished and oppression checked’, Certain omissions may also be 
noticed. On p. 9 it should have been mentioned that Akbar’s original 
twelve subahs were, on his conquest of pari of the Deccan before the end 
of his reign, increased to fifteen. The best authorities, by the way, give 
the proportion of the produce exacted by Todar Mal as one-third, and not 
one-fourth as stated on p. 8. On p. 96 it was perhaps worth recording 
that the deposition of Mir Jafar was largely due to Holwell, who had always 
been an enemy of the Nawab. Though Clive left for England in February, 
Vansittart did not arrive from Madras till July, when he found that 
Holwell, the temporary governor, had practically committed the Company 
to a second revolution. In regard to the withholding of the tribute from 
Shah Alam by Hastings (p. 167) it might have been added that, as a matter 
of fact, it had not been paid since the famine of 1769-70. 

The work done by Warren Hastings in these momentous two years was 
in many ways a magnificent achievement, and Miss Monckton Jones 
claims with truth that ‘ it is in the civil administration set up at this time 
that the foundations of our system in India were laid’. But there is 
occasionally apparent in these pages a natural tendency to overrate 
the personal part of Hastings himself and underrate the support he received 
from others. In the otherwise admirable account of the controversy as 
to the inland trade it would hardly appear from the statement on p. 99 
that Vansittart himself, attended by Hastings, proceeded to Monghir in 
November 1762 and negotiated the treaty with Mir Kasim which attempted 
to afford that ill-used ruler some redress. Hastings, it is true, gave his 
chief splendid support, but it was, after all, the governor himself who 
authorized the policy and had to bear the responsibility for it. Again, it 
hardly seems fair to say of the directors, on p. 220, that it was some years 
before they saw the need of caring for the ryots’ welfare as plainly as 
Hastings, when we see that in the dispatch in which they decided 
‘to stand forth as Diwan’, they laid stress on this very point (p. 136). 
Miss Monckton Jones overestimates, I think, the results Hastings was 
enabled to achieve in his attempts to purify the civil service of Bengal 
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He undoubtedly did his best, but, as he said himself (p. 259), there were too 
many ‘sons, cousins, or éléves of Directors ’ among the collectors for him 
to carry any very drastic reform, and in later years he seems to have 
more or less acquiesced in a state of things he found it impossible to alter. 
Certainly the real reform of the civil service had to await the hand of 
Cornwallis enjoying powers never granted to his predecessors. Cornwallis 
himself largely apportioned the blame to the directors of this time, ‘ who 
knew that these shocking evils existed, but instead of attempting to 
suppress them, were quarrelling whether their friends or those of Mr. 
Hastings should enjoy the plunder ’. 

Perhaps Hastings’s one real administrative failure in these two years 
was the quinquennial settlement of the land revenue in 1772. Failure was 
no doubt excusable, for some sort of experiment had to be made, and there 
were insufficient data upon which to go, but to say that ‘ the fiscal results 
of this first experiment are well known to have been disappointing ’ is 
too mild a statement in view of the revelations made by Mr. F. D. Ascoli 
in his recent excellent monograph on The Early Revenue History of Bengal. 
‘ The adoption of this system’, he says, ‘ was ruinous; not only had the 
whole collecting agency been abolished, but now even the revenue payers, 
who had acquired the experience of generations in collecting the rents . . . 
were discouraged from taking the settlement of estates.’ Estates were 
knocked down to speculators at a revenue which they could not possibly 
bear. The assessments were excessive. ‘The only hope of the new 
farmers was to extort what they could from the cultivators during the 
term of the lease, and leave the estate ruined and deserted.’ 

P. E. Roperts. 


Tilsit : France et Russie sous le Premier Empire ; la Question de Pologne 
(1806-9). Par Epovarp Driavutt. (Paris: Alcan, 1917.) 


Tuis volume is a continuation of M. Driault’s series of works on the foreign 
policy of Napoleon ; and in particular it supplements the volume Sebastiani 
et Gardane (1806-8), which dealt with the efforts of Napoleon in the East. 
The same theme occupies a large portion of this volume, which, however, 
is more general in scope. After describing the position of the Polish and 
Turkish questions down to 1806, M. Driault suggests the essential opposition 
of French and Russian policy in regard to them. France desired 
to strengthen the Polish barrier; Russia, to weaken or overthrow it: 
France, to secure an ascendancy in the East Mediterranean, which was 
incompatible with Russian aims on Constantinople. In passing, we may 
note that M. Driault (p. 24) considers that de Boigne and other French 
adventurers in India had a fair chance of success in their challenge to 
British supremacy, which he pronounces ‘fragile’. But surely, after 
Trafalgar, still more after the British capture of the Cape of Good Hope, 
any French attempt to oust the British was foredoomed to failure unless 
it was backed up by a Franco-Russian army far larger than that which 
Napoleon’s imagination early in 1808 conjured up as marching unopposed 
through Mesopotamia, Persia, and Afghanistan. All such projects, after 
1806, appear thoroughly unsound, and I am not. convinced that 
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Napoleon’s famous letter of 2 February, 1808, is to be taken seriously. 
M. Driault quotes it at length (pp. 275-7), and then comments on ‘ce 
mirage oriental’. Certainly the scheme was no less colossal than its 
execution of lightning celerity : the plan for the partition of the East 
was to be signed by March 15, and by May the Franco-Russian forces 
were to be in Asia and the Russians at Stockholm. Can this be taken 
seriously ? Was it not a piece of rodomontade calculated to excite the 
impressionable brain of Alexander, and lead him on to some more prac- 
tical scheme of partition of the Near East ? 

M. Driault describes the scheme by which Austria would absorb Serbia. 
He also throws new light on the difficulties which even then had arisen 
between Napoleon and Alexander by quoting some hitherto unedited 
French dispatches, especially a report of Champagny, dated 22 February, 
1808, in which that minister points out that a dispute about the possession 
of Constantinople must inevitably bring about war between France and 
Russia. It is clear also that Napoleon approved that report ; for thence- 
forth his instructions to Caulaincourt at Petrograd assumed a very guarded 
tone, and friction between the two empires became more and more pro- 
nounced. What would have happened if the Spanish rising had not taken 
place it is useless to speculate ; but that event placed Napoleon at a grave 
disadvantage during the imperial interview at Erfurt, and not all his 
gasconnades could bend the will of Alexander. M. Driault states that 
Napoleon had no reason to be dissatisfied with the result of the interview, 
but the postponement of the Eastern Question and the almost defiant 
attitude of Austria must have irritated him extremely ; and his distrust 
of the Tsar was thenceforth deep-rooted. M. Driault does not endorse 
the extreme judgements of some writers as to the ‘ treason’ of Talleyrand 
at Erfurt. He rightly judges that Alexander’s change of front was dictated 
by circumstances, but suggests that Talleyrand supplied the formula for 
the occasion. To M. Driault’s assertion (p. 364) that Talleyrand, in 
opposing Napoleon at Erfurt, opposed France, I cannot subscribe. For 
surely the emperor’s policy of dominating Europe was so impracticable 
that a discerning Frenchman was doing his duty in setting limits to it. 
And why claim ‘ que la politique de Talleyrand, en prétendant ramener 
la France au Rhin, la ramena aux frontiéres de 1792?’ It was surely 
Napoleon’s perversity which threw away the chances of preserving the 
Rhine frontier. Respecting the Treaty of Schénbrunn, M. Driault well 
says that it was not a peace, and he extends this judgement to all Napoleon’s 
treaties. But that is to pass the severest censure on the emperor’s policy. 
M. Driault repeats (p. 477) the old stories about the continental powers 
shedding their blood for the behoof of England who paid them to do it ; 
and he adds that she acted only where she could gain something, namely, 
at Copenhagen, Lisbon, Constantinople, Alexandria, in America, and at 
Walcheren. But she gained nothing at those places except the Danish 
fleet. Nor is the Peninsular War fitly described in the statement that it 
was merely action at Lisbon in order to gain something. Napoleon did 
wage the campaigns of Eylau, Friedland, and Wagram in order to gain 
nothing. M. Driault states with pride that in 1809 Napoleon strengthened 
Poland, chased the Russians from the Mediterranean, formed a French 
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barrier in Illyria, and pent up Austria as a land-locked state. But whether 
(apart from the first) these feats were compatible with sound statesmanship, 
he does not discuss, though he admits that the French thrust towards the 
East led to the complete overthrow of the balance of power and a definite 
menace to Russia. J. Hottanp Rose. 


Select Constitutional Documents illustrating South African history, 1795-1910. 
Edited with an Introduction by G. W. Eysers, M.A. (London: 
Routledge, 1918.) 


THERE can be no question but that a collection of South African constitu- 
tional documents meets a real want ; and Mr. Eybers is to be congratulated 
on the zeal and thoroughness with which he has accomplished his task. 
The volume is arranged under the separate heads of Cape Colony, Natal, 
the Orange Free State, the South African Republic, and the Union of South 
Africa. The documents dealing with the Orange River Free State and the 
Transvaal are the most interesting and valuable, because they are less 
accessible. Most of the Free State laws, here printed, are to be found, we 
are told, nowhere in London except in the South African library collected 
by the late Mr. 8. Mendelssohn. In the Natal section are also contained 
* several papers relating to the great Trek which have probably never been 
seen by anybody alive outside official circles except two or three historians ’. 

So far as Cape Colony and Natal are concerned, the material is divided 
into papers relating to the Central Government, Local Government, and 
the Administration of Justice. Some of the space devoted to the two latter 
headings might, perhaps, have been more usefully employed in further 
developing the more general constitutional questions. The portion of the 
work dealing with the Union is especially disappointing, both in the 
introduction and in the text. We should have been grateful for a reproduc- 
tion, in part at least, of Sir G. Grey’s suggestive dispatches, of the abortive 
South African Act of 1876, and of Lord Selborne’s impressive Memorandum 
of 1907, which deserves to take rank as a state paper with Lord Durham’s 
Canada Report. Instead, we are given merely the text of the Union of 
South Africa Act without note or illustration. In the introduction 
Mr. Eybers seems mainly interested in claiming the credit of the Union 
for his Dutch kinsfolk. ‘ The idea of union was a very familiar one to 
South Africans when out of the mists of war the new century dawned on 
them. Up to that time, with the exception of individual men of non- 
indigenous stock like Sir G. Grey, Lord Carnarvon, and Cecil Rhodes, the 
movers towards the unification of the white people were, in the main, of 
Dutch extraction. They joined forces across the Drakensberg in the early 
years, they amalgamated to the south of the Limpopo, they tried to join 
hands across the Vaal, they worked for a united Cape Colony from 1836 
till 1854, and in 1872 they prevented the splitting up of the Cape. There 
was very little coercion in these notable achievements, and in no case was 
the foundation laid in the blood of their fellow-countrymen.’ 

Mr. Eybers has schooled himself to an attitude of severe and rigid 
impartiality, and it is only occasionally, as in the words just quoted, that 
we can gather his private beliefs. Equally suggestive is the account of the 
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Orange Free State: ‘ The farming community was spared the disadvan- 
tages of the commercial and materialistic spirit which degraded politics 
and retarded education elsewhere. Its idealism remained unimpaired, and 
it will be strange if it does not turn out to be the bearer of ideas to the 
other communities in the present century.’ Be this as it may, the reason 
given for the preference by South Africa of a union to a federation seems 
not very convincing. It is that the weak points of each of the existing 
federations were demonstrated, so that a union was resorted to faute de 
mieux. Yet more ingenuous is the comment on the claim of the 
Transvaal Volksraad to prevent the judges from questioning the validity 
of its resolutions. ‘ The incident ... mainly served to bring to light the 
sound common-sense arrangement of the Constitution... . The absence of 
a similar provision in the United States Constitution has in past years led to 
much trouble. (Chief Justice Marshall must turn in his grave at this 
obiter dictum on the work of the Supreme Court.) 

There are some excellent remarks regarding the extreme individualism 
of the Dutch South African temperament ; and yet, in summing up the 
causes of the great Trek, along with ‘ the unwillingness to be ruled over by 
a foreign Power’, ‘ the absolutism of the rule’, ‘ the loss of their local 
governing bodies’, and ‘ the refusal to grant them representative institu- 
tions’, are placed at the head of the grievances. Contrast with this the 
language of the Trekkers themselves. In the manifesto of the Emigrant 
Farmers, of February 1837, amongst the ten alleged motives for emigrating, 
there is not a word about the loss of their local system of government or 
the absence of representative institutions ; and the same thing is true of the 
more detailed memorial of the Emigrants at Port Natal to the Cape Gover- 
nor (1839). It must be admitted that in 1842, after mature reflexion 
on their position in the face of British pretensions, they came to the 
conclusion that ‘ all these evils we ascribe to this single cause—the want, 
namely, of a representative government’; but this conclusion seems to 
have been reached through the special difficulties of the situation. 

There is one respect in which the value of the volume might have been 
improved. Considering the importance of the native question in South 
African affairs a separate department of the book should have been allocated 
to this subject. As it is, whilst there is frequent reference to the native 
question, and whilst the annexations of native territories are adequately 
dealt with, important legislation (e. g. the Glen Grey Act) remains, unless 
we are mistaken, unrecorded. It is easy, however, to criticize; and 
assuredly no student of imperial politics will wish to part with the volume 
without once more expressing his recognition of the sterling work of which 
it is the outcome. H. E. EcErton. 





Short Notices 


M. Frangois Picavet, well known as a learned and zealous investigator 
of the history of medieval thought, has published in the Annuaire of the 
Section des Sciences religieuses of the Keole pratique des Hautes Etudes 
for the year 1917-18 an essay of some fifty pages on the influence exerted 
by the philosophy of Plotinus on Christian theology, and especially by his 
teaching concerning the pets dpyixat troordcas upon the development 
of the doctrine of the Trinity (Hypostases Plotiniennes et Trinité Chrétienne, 
Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1917). In it he has called attention to the 
importance of the subject, and collected a number of interesting quotations 
in illustration of it ; but neither the philosophical discussion of the signifi- 
cance of the theology which issued from the reaction of Neo-Platonism 
upon Christianity nor the exhibition of the links in the chain of tradition 
which connects the speculations of the great schoolmen of Latin Christen- 
dom with those of Plotinus is carried very far. It would no doubt be 
unreasonable to expect a fuller treatment of the theme within so small 
a compass; but M. Picavet might perhaps, by more precisely indicating 
the purpose and scope of his essay, have avoided seeming to promise 
something more than he can be said to have performed. C. C. J. W. 


Of late years fresh and more intelligent interest has been taken in 
Christian missions : their whole history along with problems of methods 
past and present has come under more careful study. The work on 
The Conversion of Europe, by Dr. Charles Henry Robinson, Hon. Canon 
of Ripon and editorial secretary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (London: Longmans, 1917) is one 
more sign of this new interest. The name of the Society to which the 
writer belongs, and of the periodical (Hast and West) in which some parts 
of the book appeared, show this to be the case. Much missionary literature 
in the past has not aimed at historical completeness or accuracy, and some 
important fields of investigation have been quite neglected. Dr. Robinson 
has chosen a good subject, which has great interest in itself: in treating 
it he has the advantage of many special studies of which the student of 
missions should be made aware. A good choice of guides for the various 
parts of such a book is essential ; in most cases Dr. Robinson has chosen 
wisely : the purely missionary student will have a chance of learning much 
from him even if the historical student might desire to learn even more. 
But the subject has many difficulties. The Balkan Peninsula, for instance, 
abounds in traps for the historian as for the politician, and it would be 
too much to say that the author has avoided them all. A more serious 
defect is that the bibliographies are not as complete or as much up to date 
as might be: the student is too often referred to Migne when far better 
texts should be used. This is the case, for instance, with the Lives and the 
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Epistles of St. Boniface. In most cases, however, the best (or at any rate 
very useful) modern writers are referred to. But the later monographs 
about SS. Cyril and Methodius should have been indicated, although 
a reference to Professor Bury’s latest work would have been enough to 
safeguard the inquirer. This defect could easily be repaired in a revision 
of a book which is fortunate in its conception and its subject, and which, 
within the perhaps inevitable limits of a single volume, is planned upon 
right lines. 4. BW. 


Signor A. Gaudenzi’s dissertation on the monastery of Nonantola, the 
duchy of Persiceta, and the church of Bologna, which fills almost the whole 
of nos. 36 and 37 of the Bullettino dell’ Istituto Storico Italiano (Rome, 1916), 
contains a critical edition of more than forty documents, the majority— 
and all the most important—of which were forged at Nonantola between 
the latter part of the tenth and the thirteenth centuries. Among them, 
however, is a genuine unpublished bull of Innocent III of 4 July 1209 
(doc. xxx). As the spurious documents are arranged not by their professed 
dates but by the dates at which the editor believes them to have been 
fabricated, a table of reference, which we do not find, is urgently necessary. 
Signor Gaudenzi adds the text of a fabulous Nonantulan version of the 
Life of Hadrian I, written in the eleventh century, of which only extracts 
have hitherto been printed. Its interest consists in four formulae from the 
Liber Diurnus which it contains : these the editor believes to have been 
transcribed from a copy in the possession of Hadrian III, which was appro- 
priated by the monks of Nonantola at his death in 885, and which he holds, 
contrary to Sickel’s opinion, to be different from the Vatican MS. of the 
Liber. He then in appendix i explores the probable contents of that 
pope’s travelling library. In appendix ii he discusses the controverted 
question of the origin of the minuscule hand, which he traces to the schola 
cantorum at Rome, and inclines to find symptoms of Byzantine influence 
in its formation. Lastly, in appendix iii he treats of the union of the 
Exarchate with the kingdom of Italy, and of the literary and legal pro- 
ductions of Ravenna in the ninth and tenth centuries. This learned and 
important contribution was left unfinished at the author’s sudden death 
on 25 March 1916. R. L. P. 


An Abbot of Vézelay, by Miss Rose Graham (London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1918), forms one of a series of ‘ Studies 
in Church History’ now being published. Thick paper and large type 
disguise its slightness, yet it is quite adequate for its subject. Why that 
subject should have been chosen out of countless others, often more 
picturesque and quite as edifying, for the instruction of the English 
general reader, it is difficult to guess. The story is common enough ; 
a secular and litigious abbot, a bishop who tries to exercise jurisdiction, 
a commune aiming at independence, a neighbouring count planning to 
extend his authority. Miss Graham is an experienced narrator, but she 
has failed, doubtless through the fault of her materials, to make it very 
interesting, though she inspires confidence. From the annals of any of 
our English monasteries she might have drawn scenes identical with this. 
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But there too she would have found it difficult to connect the spirit of the 
architecture, of which she gives some excellent photographs, with the 
temper prevalent among the inmates of the monasteries. E. W. W. 


Useful little books on great subjects are of two sorts. Either they are 
collections of elementary facts, or they condense and generalize the results 
of wide and deep study. The former kind are school-books ; the latter 
are for readers who, although they may not know much of the theme in 
hand, have mature and trained minds. Dr. George Burton Adams’s 
Outline Sketch of English Constitutional History (New Haven, Connecticut : 
Yale University Press, 1918) is a favourable specimen of the second class. 
In a series of brief chapters he sums up all that is most essential in each 
period of English constitutional history. Details are almost wholly 
omitted, yet we feel ourselves guided by a scholar who could with far less 
trouble have written a far more elaborate book. Clearness of style, a true 
sense of proportion, and a sober historic judgement characterize this 
outline of the longest and most complex of constitutional histories. One 
or two petty slips may be noted for correction. Not two but nearly four 
years elapsed between the outbreak of the Civil War and the king’s sur- 
render to the Scots. He did not surrender himself to the Parliament. 
At the death of Charles II parliament had been intermitted, not for 
five years, but for rather less than four. F.C. M. 


The editor’s part in Sir John Fortescue’s Commendation of the Laws of 
England, a reprint of the eighteenth-century translation of Francis Grigor 
(London: Sweet & Maxwell, 1917), is confined to a bibliographical note, 
not absolutely impeccable in point of accuracy, and to excerpts from Foss’s 
Judges and Holdsworth’s History of English Law by way of biography of 
the author and appreciation of his work. How far the somewhat antiquated 
version will be completely intelligible to law students, for whom we sup- 
pose it to be intended, without notes or opportunity of comparison with 
the original Latin, may be matter of doubt. That it stands in need of 
some revision is amusingly evidenced by the passage in chap. 49, where 
by a misapprehension of the meaning of in ferialibus Diebus the translator 
makes the students of the Inns of Court and Chancery devote themselves 
to singing and revels generally in term time and to law out of term. Some- 
thing of the kind is half-jestingly said of the modern university student 
with social tastes, but no one will suspect Fortescue of humorous paradox. 

J.T. 


The recent establishment at Madrid of a chair of the History of Social 
Economy in Spain has led to the initiation of a series of university publica- 
tions, the first volume of which consists of a selection of Documentos de 
Asunto economico correspondientes al Reinado de los Reyes catolicos (1475- 
1516) prepared for publication by half a dozen students under the direction 
of Professor Eduardo Ibarra y Rodriguez (Madrid, 1917). The documents 
thus edited are drawn from two Madrid collections of manuscripts, and 
illustrate the leading aspects of the economic policy of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The main purpose of the publication is avowedly an educational 
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one—to train a school of young historians in palaeography and diplomatic ; 
and the selection makes no claim to be fully representative, as is indicated 
by the fact that two-thirds of the documents belong to the year 1508. 
Within the limits thus modestly self-imposed by those responsible, the 
work seems to be excellently done and to give promise of more ambitious 
enterprise in the near future. If, however, the labours of the new school 
are to cast valuable light on the most important subject of the origins 
of Spanish mercantilism they must be based on a wide comparative study 
of the published records of Spain, Portugal, and Italy. In this connexion 


the economic policies of Roger of Sicily and of Charles of Anjou are specially 
worthy of attention. G. U. 


The War of Chupas, which has been translated and edited by Sir 
Clements R. Markham, K.C.B. (London: Hakluyt Society, 1918), forms 
part iv, book ii, of the Civil Wars of Peru by Pedro de Cieza de Leon. 

I am weary of trying to comprehend the events which happened in the realm at 
this time. . . . God is my witness to the vigils I have kept and the little ease I have 
enjoyed. I only want one reward, that the reader will look upon me as a friend, and 


will bear in mind the many journeys I have made to investigate the notable events 
in these realms. 


So writes Cieza de Leén on getting half-way through this section of his 
voluminous narrative and descriptive work concerning the early history of 
Peru; and the reader feels that he is indeed parting from a friend as he 
closes the work of this admirable story-teller, intelligent eye-witness, 
patient and conscientious investigator. Moreover, it is with the same 
feeling of gratitude to a friend, together with an added sense of personal 
loss, that one takes leave of the editor. The impulsive annotations, the 
touches of reminiscence in the introduction, the genial voice which one 
can almost hear, are consonant with the spirit of the old Spanish con- 
quistador. The late president of the Royal Geographical Society translated 
and edited this narrative at the age of eighty-five, but did not live to revise 
the proofs. His first work on Peru appeared so long ago as 1856, and down 
to the moment of his sudden death he was still working, with fresh and 
vigorous enthusiasm, the same picturesque vein which had been his early 
choice. The main subject of the present volume is the revolt of the young 
Almagro; the murder of the Marquis Francisco Pizarro, ‘that great 
captain who had never tired of discovering kingdoms and conquering 
provinces’; the subsequent civil war; and the defeat of Diego Almagro, 
with the ‘men of Chile’ in the battle of Chupas by the captains who 
followed Vaca de Castro, the royal governor newly sent from Spain. The 
volume concludes with the appointment of a viceroy and the promulga- 
tion of the ‘ New Laws for the Indies’, of which the text is given in full. 
But not less interesting than the central thread of this tragic story are the 
long digressions, describing expeditions of conquest and discovery, in one 
of which Cieza de Leén had himself taken part. F. A. K. 


Dr. N. Japikse’s address entitled Waardeering van Johan De Witt, Rede 
uitgesproken op 12 Juni 1918 in pulchri studio (The Hague : Nijhoff, 1918), 
gives an appreciation of De Witt, bringing out strongly his sincerity, 
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capacity, courage, and patriotism. It does not, of course, pretend to give 
any new information or advance any new view of De Witt. Indeed the 
picture presented is very much that which Dr. Japikse gives in his excellent 
Life of De Witt which was reviewed by us in January 1917. H. L. 


Students of political theory already owe a great debt to Dr. C. E. 
Vaughan for his edition of Rousseau’s Political Writings. Dr. Vaughan 
has added to that debt by producing an edition of the Contrat Social 
(Manchester: University Press, 1918): for this new volume, ‘though it 
belongs to the series of Modern Language Texts which are meant primarily 
to serve an educational purpose, does not confine itself within the limits 
of aschoolbook. It contains a serviceable text and useful notes, together 
with a bibliography, a valuable introduction, and a suppressed portion 
of the first draft of the Contrat Social printed as an appendix. The intro- 
duction adds something to what Dr. Vaughan has previously published 
in his larger volumes, and the student ought not to neglect it. A fresh 
attempt is made to throw light on the relation between the individualistic 
side of Rousseau and its opposite, and two long notes are added, one on 
the contract theory, making a careful distinction between its use to 
explain the origin of society and to explain the origin of government, 
the other on the influence exerted by Rousseau on the successive con- 
stitutions of the French Revolution. One important omission occurs. 
Just as in his large edition Dr. Vaughan pays no attention to the words 
of Dr. Figgis, so neither does he refer to that author here. The result is 
unfortunate in two ways. On the historical side Dr. Figgis has done 
more than any recent writer to make us familiar with the affiliation to 
one another of the works on political theory written in the later sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries: Dr. Vaughan would have helped the 
student by suggesting reference, through his bibliography, to places 
where Dr. Figgis has done this. On the theoretical side, surely the theory 
of the communitas communitatum, which descends from Althus, should 
have been mentioned. We may well doubt whether Althus is not now 
exerting a greater influence, through his modern followers, than Rousseau 
himself; and the main question at issue between them is one which no 
reader of Rousseau should overlook. P. V. M. B. 


A handsome volume published by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace contains the texts of The Declaration of Independence, 
The Articles of Confederation, and The Constitution of the United States 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1917). It is edited by Mr. James 
Brown Scott, who contributes a preface dealing specially with the powers 
of making treaties. The documents are printed without notes, except that 
particulars are given with respect to the acceptance of the successive 
Amendments to the Constitution. A very full index to the contents of 
the Constitution is a valuable addition to this useful book. A. 


In Napoléon Journaliste (Paris: Plon, 1918) M. A. Périvier has written 
an interesting account of Napoleon’s personal work in directing and writing 
to the press, and of his censorship while emperor. The book contains 
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valuable details as to the three papers he controlled during his campaigns 
in Italy and Egypt, as to his own numerous contributions to the Moniteur, 
and as to the once famous Peltier case (1803). Napoleon’s acute sensitive- 
ness to foreign criticism, to what he described (1805) as ‘ phantoms born 
of English fog and spleen ’, is well known, and he was fantastically careful 
as to what should or should not be published even with regard to matters 
of no moment. M. Périvier, while doubtful of the wisdom of Napoleon’s 
rigid censorship, regards him as a writer ‘ of the first rank’ in respect of 
both style and ideas. The lies and libels, with which the Moniteur 
and other officially inspired papers were filled, are hard to reconcile 
with such a claim. He was, however, the first statesman in modern 
Europe to realize the potentialities of newspaper propaganda, and few 
men have undertaken the task with more astuteness and zeal. G. B. H. 


In La Diplomatie de Guillaume II (Paris: Bossard, 1917) M. Emile 
Laloy essays the task of sketching the diplomatic history of the years 
1888-1914, especially from the emperor’s point of view. It is necessarily 
based only on printed sources, and those used are of very unequal value. 
In the first chapter, dealing with the emperor’s character, scarcely any 
use is made of the works of Hinzpeter and Lamprecht on that subject, 
and review articles are extensively quoted. M. Laloy’s good sense leads 
him to reject (p. 55) the much advertised theory as to the ‘ encircling’ 
of Germany by Edward VII; he rightly describes it as a series of agree- 
ments for ending Britain’s differences with France and Russia. He is wrong, 
however, in ascribing to Reventlow regret that Germany did not join the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance of 1902 ; for Reventlow distinctly says (Auswartige 
Politik, p. 178) that to doso would haveenabled England to check Germany’s 
naval construction, thereby ending her Flottentraum. Neither was Schie- 
mann really favourable to the Anglo-German-Japanese Alliance wished 
for by us and Japan. The emperor’s naval plans are here discussed, 
and the author believes that the German fleet on August 1, 1914, was ready 
to bombard Havre and Cherbourg and cover a landing at Morlaix for the 
seizure of Brest. The authority for this statement is M. Georges Blanchon 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The question as to the times and circum- 
stances of the mobilizations ordered by the Continental Powers on July 31- 
August 2, 1914, is well handled according to the evidence now available. 
M. Laloy is right in stating that the general mobilization of Austria was 
ordered a few hours before that of Russia. Whether, as he says, Russia 
did not know of the mobilization at Vienna is doubtful. In an interesting 
Note (pp. 410-11) he combats the view of M. Muret (L’ Lvolution belliqueuse 
de Guillaume IT) that the emperor was sincerely peaceful but was overcome 
by the warlike tendencies of the German people. M. Laloy holds that 
he skilfully posed as the friend of peace but merely awaited the 
favourable conjuncture for declaring war, which occurred in July-August 
1914. There is much to support this contention. J. H. Re. 


Sir John Scott Keltie’s perseverance in continuing the publication 
of The Statesman’s Year-Book (London: Macmillan) during the war 
claims recognition, and his issue for 1918 is as usual very carefully corrected. 
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It is not his fault that the statistics he gives are often defective and in 
many cases antiquated, for much information is naturally unobtainable, 
and much is for good reason withheld. Among the introductory tables 
the summaries of recent treaties will be found useful, and the diary of the 
principal events of the war is continued as late as 27 May of this year. 


There are few more difficult literary tasks than to comprise in one 
small volume an account of English political institutions of every kind, 
which shall be at once readable and correct. Absolute success is impossible, 
but Dr. David Duncan Wallace, in his book on The Government of England, 
National, Local, Imperial (New York : Putnams, 1917), has succeeded in 
large measure. His knowledge is considerable, his arrangement is clear, 
and his style is easy. He always endeavours to be fair in his judgements. 
On certain subjects natives and foreigners almost necessarily differ. But 
Dr. Wallace is generally more inclined to eulogy than many Englishmen 
would be. His book will tend to correct certain unfounded or exaggerated 
notions still too common in America. Some errors we must expect. To 
say that parliament may direct the judges to change their interpretation 
of the law is apt to create a false impression. ‘ Warden’ of the Chiltern 
Hundreds should of course be ‘Steward’. It sounds odd to English ears to 
say that the Lord Chancellor ‘ appoints many preachers of the Church of 
England’. Only a writer accustomed to American distances could describe 
the City as extending ‘to a point a little short of Westminster Abbey ’. 
That Irish patriots want to be ‘ placed more nearly on an equality with 
other parts of the United Kingdom’ is a singular proposition. The 
statistics on p. 348 give a wholly erroneous impression of the percentage 
of Roman Catholics in England. An estimate of the number of landowners 
in the United Kingdom made in 1875 is necessarily misleading now. 

F.C. M. 


Under the title of Dansk Historisk Bibliografi (Copenhagen: Gad), 
Messrs. Erichsen and Krarup have begun the publication of a work in three 
substantial volumes, which will be of great service to all who occupy them- 
selves with Danish history and biography. The third volume, containing 
‘Personal History’, was issued complete in 1917, and consists of more than 
800 pages, in which over fifteen thousand biographical books and articles 
are registered under the names of the persons to whom they relate; the 
names throughout are arranged in alphabetical order, so that consultation 
is a simple matter. A brief introduction to this volume explains the scope 
of the whole work, together with the necessary limitations which the 
compilers have set themselves in such an extensive task. Of the earlier 
portions of the work only the first part of vol. i has been issued (1918), 
dealing with Danish history down to the reign of Frederick VI (1808-39) ; 
the second part will contain the continuation of this to 1912. As the 
books and articles in the first two volumes will be grouped according to 
subjects and periods, it is gratifying to note that an alphabetical index 
is promised as a conclusion to the whole work, which will obviously com- 
prise an immense mass of valuable material. 


W. A.C. 
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The eleventh volume of the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 
(third series, 1917) contains a presidential address by Professor C. H. Firth, 
in which he surveys the relations between England and Austria. Mr. H. P. 
Biggar writes on Charles V and the discovery of Canada, and Miss I. D. 
Thornley on the treason legislation of Henry VIII [1531-4]. Dr. Henry Gee 
examines, for the first time in detail, the Derwentdale plot of 1663; Mr. 
William Foster gives a history of the India Board, 1784-1858 ; and Dr. J. 
Holland Rose discusses the mission of Thiers to the neutral powers in 1870. 
Papers by Mr. A. Forbes Sieveking on duelling and militarism, and by 
Professor Claude Jenkins on the historical manuscripts at Lambeth, 
conclude the volume. 


Another volume of the Danish Historisk Tidsskrift (Hagerup : Copen- 
hagen, 1915-17), forming the sixth of Series viii, is now complete, and 
contains various items of interest. Taken in the order of the dates or 
periods to which they refer, the principal articles are the following : 
‘ Saxo’s Chronicle of Valdemar and his Danish History ’, by Professor K. 
Fabricius—an important contribution to the question of the order in 
which the various books of this famous work were written ; ‘ Some remarks 
on Danish students at German Universities in the Middle Ages ’, by Miss E. 
Jorgensen, who is steadily, in successive articles, investigating the older 
scholastic links between Denmark and the rest of Europe ; ‘ Older Danish 
Sea-books and Charts,’ by Professor J. Steenstrup; ‘The After-results 
of Klement’s Rising (in 1534), a contribution to the history of the peasant 
class’, by T. B. Bang; ‘Estate Management in the second half of the 
seventeenth century’, by H. Pedersen; ‘ Contributions to the history of 
Trade and Shipping in Denmark and Norway in 1800-7’, by A. Linvald ; 
and ‘The diary of Countess Danner for 1853-4’, by Dr. L. Moltesen. Among 
the more important reviews are those of Schiick’s ‘ History of the Swedish 
People’, L. Weibull’s ‘ Liber Census Daniae’, L. Bobé’s ‘ History of the 
Ahlefeldt Family ’, P. Lauridsen’s ‘ When South-Jutland wakened ’, and 
K. Erslev’s ‘ The Augustenborg Claims (to Slesvig)’. The obituary notices 
include appreciations of four prominent Scandinavian scholars: Edvard 
Holm (died 18 May 1915), Yngvar Nielsen (2 March 1916), Johan E. Sars 
(26 January 1917), and Axel Olrik (17 February 1917). This volume also 
includes the usual lists of historical literature relating to Denmark for 
the years 1914 and 1915. W. A. C. 


In the Bijdragen voor Vaderlandsche Geschiedenis en Oudheidkunde, 
5th series, iv. 3, 4 and v, Miss S. J. van den Berg continues her list of 
documents of interest for the history of the Netherlands noticed in the 
appendixes to the Reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, i-xv, 
from 1649 to 1795. D. 
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